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A. c. 753.-508,* 


CHAPTER I. 

Oriffin of the Romans—Romulus—Numa PompUms. 

A. 17. 1—82. 

The Voyage of .Eneas from the shores of Asia to 
Uiose of Italy, has been consecrated by the muse of 
Virgil. But, though the Latin writers unanimously 
concur, m claiming their descent from (1) the Troian 
prince, some ancient critics have limited the enter- 
prizw of that hero to the coast of Thrace. AccorXt 
to the general opinion, however, Maeas, who was 
supposed to be the son of Venus and Anchises,^ ( 3 ) in 
hope of obtaining a settlement, and (4) escaping from 
the flames of Troy, set sail with a sm^l S®of S 
countrymen, and, after meeting with a variety of ad 
ventures, arrived in Italy, where he was ( 5 ) bospitahly 
receivejl by Latin us, king of the count^, who^ ^ 
gave him his daughter Lavinia in marriam 
This dVew upon him the resentment of Turnup ^‘'*®**' 

• A.U. i3putfor.4BBo Urbit, in the year of the city! and A C 

/fBlcCArfetam, before Christ. ^ “aA.C.*,' 
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king of the Riituli, to whom Lavinia had been pro* 
tnised before the arrival of the Trojan prince. A war, 
therefore, ensued between the two nations, in which 
both Tnrnus and Lalinus were slain; and ^neas, (6) 
succeeding liis father-in-law on the throne, (7) built a 
city, which he called Laviniura, in honor of his wife. 
His good fortune, however, (8) was not of long con¬ 
tinuance ; for, entering, soon after, into another war 
with Mezentius, a petty king of a neighbouring district, 
and coming to an engagement, he gained the victory, 
but lost his life. (9) He was succeeded by his son 
Ascanius, who built Alba Longa, (10) The succession 
continued in this family nearly four hundred years. 
(11) The last king was Numitor, who was dethroned 
by Arhulius, his younger brother; and, (12) in order 
to secure himself in his ill-gotten power, the usurper 
put to death his brother’s son iEgestus; and deprived 

(13) his only daughter Ilia, or Rhea Sylvia, of all hopes 
of posterity, by appointing her one of the vestal virgins. 

(14) His barbarous policy, however, failed of its efl'ect. 

(15) The lady soon became the mother of twin-brothers, 
Romulus and Remus, whose reputed father, in that 
credulous age, was the god Mars. These two children, 

(16) being thrown into the Tiber by order of Anuilius, 
were preserved by Faustulus, (17) one of the king’s 
shepherds, who educated them as his own offspring. 
(18) When they knew their real origin, they put Amulius 
to death, and restored the crown of Alba to (19) their 
grandfather Numitor. 

(20) They afterwards undertook to build a city ; but 
fraternal affection was overwhelmed by rival ambition,' 
and the lust of undivided sway. (21) Romulus killed 
Remus, and collected (22) a multitude of fugitives, 
foreigners, and criminals, whom he received as his 
lawful subjects. About a thousand thatched huts, 
hastily and rudely constructed, proclaimed ihe poverty 
and simplicity of their inhabitants. They were en- 
^ compassed by a deep and wide trench, and 
* ■ surrounded by a wall of clay and wood. The 
' ■ name of the new city, or village, was borrowed 
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from that of the founder; and the name of ^ ^ 
llomnlus has been blended with the glory of ' 
Home. (23) To assist in the government, aji 
hundred of the most experienced persons were' chosen, 
(24) who from their age were called Senators, and from 
their authority Fathers. 

But however numerous this colony might be, (25) 
they were despised by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
and none were willing to form matrimonial connections 
with them. The Sabines, (20) the most warlike people 
in Italy, had territories adjoining to Rome, and as they 
were very populous, (27) Romulus sent messengers to 
their chiefs, desiring to conclude an alliance with them, 
on condition that they would suffer their daughters 
to marry the young men in the new city. The Sabines 
received the^ proposal with disdain, and treated the 
persons who brought it with peculiar marks of dis¬ 
respect. 

No sooner had the messengers communicated the 
answer of the Sabines to Romulus, and intimatetl in 
what manner they had been treated, than be resolved 
to take ample revenge, and at the same time pro¬ 
mote tie interest of his new colony. He ordered a 
proclamation to be made throughout all the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, that he was to celebrate (28) a feast to 
Neptune, who, by his sovereign power, presided over 
the seas. Pleasure is of a beyvit"Jiuig nature ; foi 
though the Sabines hated the R.u.uiiis, yet they were 
among the first who honored the feast with their com¬ 
pany. (29) They brought their wives and daughters 
'with them, in order to partake of the entertainment, 
and the Romans treated them with every mark ofrespecl 
as well as hospitality. This, however, was only a pretence 
to cover their real design, 

In the mean time the games began; and (30) while 
the eyes of the strangers were fxed upon the show, a 
number of Roman youths rushed into the assembly 
sword in hand, seized the youfigest and most beautifu 
women, and instantly carried them off. In vain die 
the parents protest against this breach of hospitaliiv 

B 2 
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in vain did the virgins themselves oppose the attempts 
of their ravishers. Romulus was indefatigable in 
soothing and consoling them. He said, (81) that he 
intended them no violence; that they had nobody to 
blame but their fathers, who bad scornfully and cruelly 
rejected his proposals; he therefore entreated them to be 
pacified, and to surrender their hearts to those whom for¬ 
tune had put in possession of their persons; and in order 
more effectually to reconcile them to their fate, he caused 
them to be immediately married to those who had car¬ 
ried them off. 

(32) A most bloody war ensued I but (33) Romulus, 
in fhe end, became triumphant over all his enemies. 
(34) In such of the towns as he conquered, he placed 
colonies of his own subjects, partly to enlarge the power 
of the commonwealth, and partly to pre\ent the neigh, 
bouringnations from making inroads into h'ls dominions. 
It signifies little to spread devastation throughout every 
part of the habitable world, and lay whole kingdoms 
waste, unless the intention of the hero is to make the 
])eople more happy than they were before, But this did 
not occupy the attention of Romulus, whose only anxiety 
was, to secure from depredation the territory he bad ac¬ 
quired by conquest. 

Many of the Sabine princes considered the conduct 
of the Romans as the highest indignity that could have 
been offered to them as free-born subjoets, aijd (36) 
Tatius, king of Cures, one of the Sabine cities, entered 
the Roman territories, at the head of a large body of 
men. Tatius was a man of cpurage, but to courage he 
was obliged to add stratagem. While he was rumi¬ 
nating in his mind how to execute his scheme, (3<J) he 
approached the gates of the city, when Tarpeia, daugh¬ 
ter of the commander of the Capitoliue-hill, came 
without the walls to draw water. Having promised 
her the bracelets which the soldiers wore upon their 
arms, he prevailed on her to conduct his men into 
the city. Mercenary,-however, as she was, her reward 
was given to her in a manner she little expected; for 
(37) when the soldiers entered thte city, they threw 
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down their bucklers in sucli numbers, that they fell upon 
her, and she was crushed to death. Thus may we see 
in what manner ingratitude and perfidy are generally 
rewarded. 

After several skirmishes, it was proposed that the war 
should be terminated by a general engagement. For 
some time the battle was renewed with equal vigour 
on both sides, and such was the antipathy that each party 
bore to the other, that it was not decided for several 
days. Life, liberty, and property, were the objects 
they had in view; so that there is not the least reason to 
doubt but they would exert themselves in the most vigor¬ 
ous manner. 

While both parties were endeavouring to destroy 
each other by the sword, those who had been the in¬ 
nocent occasion of all the mischief stept forth as the 
most powerful mediators. (38) The Sabine women, 
who were now the wives of the Romans, and who loved 
their husbands from motives of natural affection, coming 
into the camp with their hair dishevelled, cried out, 
“ since you are resolved upon slaughter, turn your 
swords against us ! we are the eauae of your contention ; 
if both our husbands and our parents are destroyed, of 
what value to us is life (3.<)) Both sides were now 
so moved, that tiiey instantly let fall their arms; and 
afiTection triumphed over passion and resentment. It 
was agreed that (40) Romulus and Tatins sHould reside 
in Rome, and rule with joint authority: (41) that as 
many of the Sabines as were willing to follow their king 
should be incorporated into the tribes and curiae; that 
the city should still retain its ancient name; but that 
the Romans should hereafter be distinguished by that 
of Quiritcs, au appellation which bad been long pe¬ 
culiar to the Sabines; and that tEe latter should be 
admitted to all oifices both civil aud religious. By the 
accession of their neW associates, the colony was 
augmented to near double tbe^number of its original 
inhabitants; the senate also was increased by a hun¬ 
dred members chosen from the most noble of the 
Sabines; and (42) the institution of knights formed a 
B 3 
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third order of citizens, who occupied a middle space be¬ 
tween the patricians and the plebeians. 

Weak indeed were the first attempts of these people 
whom the divine Being had decreed should extend 
their conquests in future ages over great part of the 
world. (43) By degrees they rose to grandeur, like 
some small stream which however inconsiderable at 
the source, by the accession of many neighbouring 
springs, becomes at last a noble expanse of water bear¬ 
ing on its bosom the produce of every quarter of the 
globe. Whatever seemed to retard their progress to uni¬ 
versal empire only served to promote it; and those, who 
at first were their professed enemies, became their real 
friends, 

(44) Tatius being hilled, about five years after, in a 
tumult at Lavinium, Romulus, once more sole mo¬ 
narch, attempted to make himself absolute, and neglected 
to consult the senate. (45) Towards the conclusion of 
his reign that assembly was reduced to a shadow of 
authority; nor were the spirits of the members more 
wounded by his pride, than their lives were endangered 
by Ilia arbitrary adiuinistration of justice. He soon 
experienced, however, that no precautions could shield 
him from the resentment of those whom he had pre¬ 
sumed to injure. Though the circumstances of his fate 
are involved in obscurity, yet (46) it is unanimously 
agreed, that he sunk beneath the tumultuous rage of 
the senate. The moment their fury subsided, (47) his 
murderers, dreading the vengeance of the multitude, 
concealed beneath their robes, and privately conveyed 
away, his mangled remains. A furious tempest that 
arose at the same instant was dexterously improved by 
their ingenuity; (48) it was asserted, that Romulus 
was surrounded by flame, and suddenly conveyed in a 
whirlwind from earth to heaven; he was afterwards 
reported to have appeared to Proculus, a senator, who 
had long shared his friendship, and who still com¬ 
manded the confidence of the people. The artful tale 
was industriously propagated, and readily believed 
(49) divine honors were decreed to the new deity, and 
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the senate were content to adore as a god, him, whom 
they could no lunger endure as a king, Romulus lost his 
life in the 37th year of his reign, and the 53th of his age. 
Assassination, however, is a horrid crime, which nothing 
can justify. 

After an interregnum of a year, (50) Numa Pompilius 
succeeded Romulus in the government. This ^ ,, 
prince did not possess the military abilities of his gg 
predecessor, but was in high reputation for his 
probity and civil virtues. 

(31) He gave a proper check to the warlike ardour of 
this new state, by inspiring the people with a respect 
for the laws, and a reverence for the gods. He .set 
them an example of piety, justice, and moderation, by the 
most exemplary life. He regulated the year, and gave 
the months January and February the first place in the 
Roman calendar. He encouraged agriculture by dividing 
the land among the poorer sort of subjects, whom he ob¬ 
liged to live togetlier in a friendly manner. His conduct 
was consistent witli his precepts. He was in every respect 
the father of his people, and he reigned as an object of 
love in their hearts. All the laws he made tended to pro¬ 
mote the interest and happiness of his subjects, and he 
left a nation of barbarians so far civilized, as to live toge¬ 
ther in society like rational creatures. (32) After . ^ 
a reign of 43 years, he died, greatly lamented, not „ ‘ 
only by the Romans, but by all the neighbouring 
nations. 

(33) History has held forth to us the brilliant charac¬ 
ters of Alexander and Caesar; but what were they in com¬ 
parison of Numa Pompilius? They destroyed kingdoms; 
he formed one. Wherever they came, they spread deso¬ 
lation ; but this great man made laws to preserve bis 
people. In a word, his character was the most illustrious 
that can be imagined, and will be imitated by every so. 
vereign, who wishes to promote the^happiness of his peo¬ 
ple, and to acquire immortal fame. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tullus HoUilius—Ancm Martins—Tarquintus Priscus. 

A. V. 82.—17S. 

(54) A Wise legislator k often succeeded by one» 
■who, (55) instead of cultivating the arts of peace, aspires 
to the name of a conqueror, and lays whole nations waste, 
in order to gratify an ambitious passion. 

^ ^ Tullus Hostilius, the successor of Noma 
grt ’ Potnpilius, (50) was descended from one of 
the most eminent families in Rome, and (57) 
particularly distinguished by his martial genius. He 
took delight in arms, not with a view to national 
advantage, but to render himself glorious. So weak is 
the human mind, unless directed by solid reason and good 
sense. 

(58) The Albans, having committed some depredations 
on the Roman territory, Tullus declared war against 
them; but when both parties took the field (59) it was 
agreed to decide the contest by three combatants on each 
side. The Albans named the Curiatii, three brothers, foi 
their champions. The three sons of Horatius were chosen 
for the Romans. 

(00) The treaty being concluded, the three brothers 
on each side, arrayed themselves in armour, according 
to agreement. Each side exhorts their respective 
champions, representing to them, that their gods, their 
parents, and their country, now fix'ed their eyes on their 
arms and valour. The generous corahatants, intrepid 
in themselves, and animated by such exhortations, 
marched forth, and stood between the two armies. 
The armies placed themselves before their respective 
camps. The signal is given. The combatants engage, 
and shew themselves inspired with that intrepidity 
which renders them totally insensible to their own 
danger. They have nothing in view but the slavery or 
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liberty of (heir country, whose destiny depends upon 
their conducti 

At the first onset, the clashing of their armour, and 
the terrific gleam of their swords, filled the spectators 
with fear and trepidation; but when it came to a close 
engagement, the motion of their weapons, the furious 
agitation of their bodies, the open wounds and stream¬ 
ing blond, excited such a sense of horror that the faculty 
of speech and breath seemed totally suspended, while 
victory still remained doubtful. 

At length, two of the Homans fell, and expired at 
the feet of the Albani, who were all three wounded. 
Upon their fall, the Alban army shouted for joy, while 
the Roman legions remained without hope, but not 
without anxiety for the surviving Roman, then sur¬ 
rounded by three adversaries. Happily lie was not 
wounded; but, not being a match for three, though 
superior to any of them singly, he had recourse to a str«. 
tagem for dividing them. He betook himself to flight, 
concluding they would follow him at unequal distances, 
as their strength, after so much loss of blood, wonlil 
permit. , 

Having fled a considerable way from the spot where 
they fought, be looked back, and saw the Curialii 
pursuing at a considerable distance from each other, 
and one of them very near upon him. He turned with 
all his fury; and while the Alban army were crying 
out to bis brothers to succour him, Horutiun, who bari 
already slain the first eueuay, rushed forward to a second 
victory. 

The Romans encourage their champion by such ac¬ 
clamations as generally proceed from unexpected suc¬ 
cess. He hastens to put an end to the second combat, 
and slew aautlier, before the third, who was not far off, 
could come up his assistance. 

There now remained only one combatant on each 
side. The Roman, who had received no hurt, and was 
fireU by gaining a double victory, advances with gp'sat 
coofidcuce to this third combat. Hb antagonist, on 
the other hand, being weakened bv loss of blood, and 

B 5 
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spent with running so far, could scarcely move; and, 
being already dispirited by the death of his brothers, pre¬ 
sents liis throat to the victor. Two,” says the exillting 
Koman, “I have already sacrificed to the manes of my 
brothers the third I will offer up to my country, that 
henceforth Rome may give laws to Alba.’’ Upon which 
he transfixed him with his sword, and, as he lay gasjjing 
on the ground, stripped him of his armour. The Romans 
received Horatius into their camp with exultation' as 
great as their former fear. After this, (01) each party 
buried their respective dead, but with very different sen¬ 
timents ; the one reflecting on the sovereignty they had 
acquired, and the other on their subjection to the power 
of the Romans *. 

When young Horatins, named Marcus, approached 
the gates of Rome, loaded with the spoils of his van¬ 
quished antagonists, he was met by his sister, who had 
been promised in marriage to one of the Curiatii, and 
who, forgetting the delicacy of her sex, had anxiously 
mingled with the crowd of applauding spectators. (62) 
On seeing her brother cloathed in an embroidered robe, 
which she had wrought for her lover, anil in which he was 
to have been dressed on their nuptial day, she burst into 
tears; she wildly tore her hair; and in the anguish 
of her heart, keenly reproached the exulting conqueror 
with the murder of his near kinsman, and her intended 
bridegroom. 

(63) Horatius, infiamed with success, now committed 
a crime, which roust ever remain a disgrace to hii. 
inanity. He stabbed his sister dead upon the sptii; 
and while he plunged the sword, still stained with the 
blood of her lover, into the bosom of the unfortunate 
Horatia, he indignantly exclaimed, Thus, let every 
Ronian perish who laments the death of an enemy of' 
Rome.’' 

(64) As the grandeur of Rome was established on 
the inflexible patriotism of her people, (65) the feelings 
of the parent and the brother were swallowed up irr 
the obdurate pride of the citizen. (66) The bloody act 

• Livy. 
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of Horatius was approved and justified by his fattier. 
(61) But the offender still lay open to the insulted laws 
of his country: and (60) his judges decreed that he 
should alone for his crime by death. From their 
sentence he appealed to the assembly of the people. 
Their judgment was dazzled by the lustre of his late 
victory; and Horatius was allowed to expiate his san. 
guinary and unnatural offence, (CD) by submitting to the 
ignominious condition of passing under the yoke, a dis¬ 
grace to whicli prisoners of war, who had abjectly sur¬ 
rendered their arms, were exposed. 

(70) In a short time, the Albans again rebelled, and 
were defeated by Tullus, who razed tke city of Alba to 
the ground, after it had flourished 487 years. He at the 
same time, transplanted the inhabitants into Rome, and 
granted them all the privileges of citizens. 

(71) But the monarch, who commanded the submis¬ 
sion of his enemies, could not acquire the affection of his 
subjects, (73) A life of incessant warfare was terminated 
by a violent death; and (74) the multitude ascribed the 
fate of Tullus and his family to the immediate effects of 
lightning, and the offended majesty of Jupiter. ( 72 ) He 
reigned 32 years. 

(75) Ancus Martins, who succeeded on the death of 
Tullus, (70) encouraged agriculture as the best . .. 
means of making a nation happy. He like- -1- ' 
wise increased commerce, by establishing a 
port at (77) Ostia, ten miles distant from Rome, at the 
mouth of the river Tiber. But, notwithstanding his 
pacific disposition, the outrages of (78) the Latins 
forced him into a war. (79) His success w'as equal to 
the justice of his cause; for as he had been obliged to 
take op arms in defence of his people, so before he 
sheatheci the sword, he brought his enemies into sub¬ 
jection. To be engaged in a good cause, is an animating 
consideration. It inspires courage. But the hero 
who takes the fields from no motives of revenge, but 
merely to support the dignity and promote the interesr. 
of his fellow citizens, will be crowned with laurels of 
glory to the latest period of time. All the neighbouring 
B 6 
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oatioDs became tributary to the victorious conqueror, vho 
speat the rema^der of his dayp in enriching bis subjects 
and inprovihg the city* (BO) He rjeigoed 24 years, aD4 
leift Iwp aoas behind under the cafe of (81) Lucius Tar- 
quiuLus, who afterwards succeeded him on the tbroue by 
the name of Tarquiuius Priscus. 

(12) Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, whose ori- 
138 name was Lucumo, bad notbiog to re-. 

commend him but (83) bis merit; but (84) 
merit was a powerful recommendation in Rome, where 
no other quality was considered as essential in con- 
atitutiiug the character of one, who aspired at the 
highest offices in the state. He was the son of a 
Corinthian merchant, who had settled at Tarquinium 
and assumed the name of Tarquin. As he was a 
Btrapger, (85) be created a hundred new se;nators, 
whom he chose from the most distinguished plebeian 
families, in order to strengthen his authority in the 
senate, and attach the people to bis inCi|rest (86) 
Grecian magnificence and elegance began now 'to be 
introduced into Rome. (87) The'works which Tar¬ 
quin erected (B8) became the admiration of future 
ages, and remain to this day monuments of Roman 

S andeur. The common sewers were of such magnitude, 
ai a waggon loaded with hay might pass under the 
vaults*. 

When Tarquin began to advance in years, he dc. 
yplved on (80) Servius Tullius, (90) the son of a 
captive, the whole care'^f.fiis govermnsut, (81) He 
even gave liha' his dau|(hter in marriage, and was 
paving the way for malung him his successor. This 
enraged (92) t^ two sons (93) of Ancus Martins, who 
were stUl alive. They thought it very hard, that, after 
having been excluded from the throne in favour of 
Tarquin himself, they shgaUd now be excluded from it 
a senond time in favour of bis son-in-law, who was 
sprung from a bond-woman. They therefore deter- 
^afd to make sway with Tarquin and ^rviut, anft 
to begin with thf former as Rkp pphreHui qf tbrv 
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two, and the most capable of defeating; their views 
upon the throne by perhaps choosing another son-in- 
law, and making him his successor. (94) The better 
to execute their bloody purpose, they 'disguised two 
of their attendants in the habit of peasants. Upon 
approaching the palace-gate with hatchets on their 
shoulders, they pretended to quarrel, and not being 
able to settle the matter between themselves, they de¬ 
manded to be carried into the royal presence, in order 
to obtain justice. Kings were then very easy of 
access, and decided most causes, and even petty dis¬ 
putes, in person. When brought before the king, they 
still continued, agreeable to their chai’acter, to accuse 
each other, and it was with much difficulty they were 
prevailed on to speak by turns. One of them at last 
began to explain the cause of his complaint; and while 
the king was attentively listening to him, ffae other 
struck his hatchet into his head, and leaving it ii\ the 
wound, they both endeavoured to fly. They were 
seized, 'however, and immediately put to death. The 
king’s attendants had just time to remove him into 
another apartment before he expired-. 

Amidst the general confusion, queen (95) Tanaquil 
alone, the widow of the deceased'monarch, seemed to 
possess that presence of mind, which the emergency 
required. She prevailed on the crowd to retire from 
the palace, and (96) summoned to her councils h$r 
daughter Tarquinia, her son-in-law Servius, and his, 
mother Oorisia. In the doubtful situation of affairs, it 
was resolved that Tanaquil should shew herself to the. 
/multitude; should assuage their fears by representing 
the wound of the king as far from mortal; and shoqld 
accustom them to the authority of Servius, by adding 
that Tarquin, till he should be able again to appear iu 
public, had delegated to his son-in-law the adminis¬ 
tration of justice and the royal power. The people 
readily believed the information t)iey had received from. 
Tanaquil, and for several days Servius continue^ to 
appear on the thcope as the r^preifeqtatiye of Tasrqqip. 
Clothed ip the royal suirroimded by 
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he listened to the complaints of the Romans^ and la¬ 
boured to attach their affections (97) by bis modesty 
^ ^ and lenity. At length the curtain was re- 
_■ ■ moved. The death of Tarquin was announced 

as an event that bad instantly taken place. 
(96) His funeral was graced by magnificent obsequies; 
and his son-in-law, having established himself by his 
clemency and affability in the hearts of the people, 
continued to hold the reins of government which he had 
assumed. 


CHAPTER III. 

Servius Tullitu—Tarquinius Superlus, 

A. u. 176.—245. 

There is a certain strength of genius in some le- 
• y gisIatoTs, which bears down even the strongest 
opposition, and by an exertion of the powers 
' ■ of the understanding, strikes at the root of hu¬ 
man prejudices. 

Servius Tullius was sensible of the weakness, of the 
human mind, and therefore, ( 69 ) in order to prevent 
conspiracies against his government, on account of new 
regulations, (IHO) he procured an order from the senate, 
by which all the men were to assemble in the field, 
called Campus Martim, once in five years, armed, as if 
they had been going to take the field against the common 
enemy. On such occasions, every master of a family 
was obliged to give an account of the number of people 
whom'he had under him, and, at the same time, an inven¬ 
tory of his real and personal estate. 

Two of the grandsons of Tarquinius were still alive, 
and (101) as Servius had settled peace and concord in 
his dominions, he gave them his two daughters in mar- 
riige, intending at tb« same time to resign the regal 
authority,"and spend the remainder of his days in retire, 
meat. But all his hopes were frustrated by the very 
nieabB'tlia't he thoughi wo'uRl accomplish them. 
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(102) One of his so/is-in-law was of a violent and 
domineering temper, while the other was gentle, affa¬ 
ble, and condescending. His own daughters were^ 
similar in. the whole of their conduct^ and therefore, in 
order to balance their tempers, he joined the mild and 
the ferocious together; Lucius, the haughty son-in-law, 
could not endure the mild temper of his wife, and 
having placed his affections on Tullia, the consort of 
his brother, she encouraged his addresses, and at 
length murdered her husband, while Lucius committed 
the same crime on his wife. The guilty lovers were 
soon after married, but an union contracted by such 
violent means, could not be supposed to last long; tor 
those who plunge themselves into crimes in'defiance 
of every moral obligation, are generally led on to the 
commission of such wickedness, that they know not 
where to stop. 

■ The murder of their respective consorts was fol¬ 
lowed with a design to seize on the sovereignty, and 
for that purpose (103) Lucius raised several factious 
among the young nobility, by telling them that he was 
heir to the crown, in consequence of his being de¬ 
scended from Tarquinius. (104) The king was no 
stranger to his son-in-law’s machinations, and having 
ingratiated himself with the senate, he took such 
measures to secure his own safely, that he brought 
Lucius to an acknowledgment of his guilt, and made 
him glad to implore pardon, which was granted by the 
king in the most generous manner, 

(105) This conduct of Lucius, however, was only 
' feigned, in order to watch for a more favourable op¬ 
portunity-to accomplish his designs; and in these 
schemes, (166) he was much encouraged by his wife 
Tullia. The young senators he brought over to his 
interest by gifts and promises, while he gained the 
affections of the old ones, by putting them in .mind of 
the many favours that his grandfather had^ heaped 
upon them. By these means his party continued to 
increase every day, till at last (107) Lucius pulling off 
the mask, went to the senate-hoase adorned with all 
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tfae ensifDS of royalty, and made a long speech con¬ 
cerning the legality of bk title as the grandson «f 
Tarquinius. He did not neglect at the same time to 
represent Serving as an usurper of obscure birth, who 
had no right to govern so brave a people as the 
Romans. 

Wliea he bad harangued the senate for some time, 
Servius, who had received intimation of his design, 
came into the assembly, and ascending the throne, at¬ 
tempted to push the haughty young man down the 
steps. But age and infirmities were obliged to give 
wa^ to youthful vigour, aud (108) the younger sena¬ 
tors, who ^had been previously instructed by Lucius, 
^ U followed the king out of the senate-house, 
and dispatched him in the street. Such was 
the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of great 
abilities, and well qualified to govern a rude people. 
He was not so much intent upon enlarging tbe bounds 
ofhis kingdom, as in securing what'he already possessed ; 
being perfe,ctly sensible that the members might become 
too large for tbe head. He seems to have studied human 
natural, and to have made himself master of those springs 
of agtion in the heart, from which both virtues aud vices 
flow, ^ 

^ y (109) Having made his way to the throne 
220 ' bloodshed, Tarquin supported by violence 
' the power which he had acquired by injustice; 
aud, from an usurper, became a tyrant. (110) He 
treated the senate with the utmost contempt. (Ill) 
He would not suffer tbe body of his father-in-law to 
be buried according to the custom of Rome, but or¬ 
dered some of his slaves to treat it with tbe utmpst 
indiguity. (112) Guilt creates fear; and (113) aa he 
kn^w that his conduct made |)im an objet^ of detes¬ 
tation, among the citizens, he hired a guard to attfnd 
his person. Test any one should rush into hk palace 
and murder him. w 

(lid) From tlie time of Servius Tullius, the con-: 
atiiqtioo of Home became atktocratical. The 
pT Tari}uipi was to humble the ani^tocracy aud exalt 
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the regular power. ‘ (116) The Plebeians, who ea». at 
first with joy (117) the humiliation of the great families, 
(116) groaned at last under the burdens with which 
they were loaded; and, (118) rather than submit to sla¬ 
very, some of them killed themselves in despair. 

(119) A general cause, however important, is in. 
sufiicieut to determine the minds of men to action, 
without the particular impressions of some singular 
event. A circumstance of this kind soon happened ; 
for Sextus, (120) the king’s son, with one Collatinus, 
(120) a young Roman, and some other noble youths, 
having made rather too free with the bottle, at the 
siege of Ardea, (121) began to harangue on the virtue 
of their wives, each represented his own as endowed 
with superior accomplishments. Youth are seldom 
guided by prudence; and the young men being too 
much heated with wine to hearken to the voice of rea¬ 
son, Collatinus proposed that they should all set oitt 
for Rome, and that he, whose wife was found the best 
employed, should be looked upon as the moat virtuous. 
The proposal was immediately relished, and, though it 
was then very late, the young warriors, having mounted 
their horses, rode to the capital, where they found all 
the ladies spending their time in luxury, except Lucrelia 
(122) the wife of Collatinus, who was sitting at work 
with her maids. 

Lucretia received her husband in the most endearing 
manner, and at the same fippe treated his friends with 
the respect due to their rank; and such was her modesty, 
beauty, and the dignity of her behaviour, that they aH 
agreed to give her the preference. 

(123) But nothing can protect the most virtuous 
against lawloss power. Sextus, now infiamed wilh 
Lucretia’s beauty, went afterwards privately to Collatia, 
where he was entertained by that lady and lodged in her 
house. At the silent hour of midnight he went to her 
a^mlment, where IjP found l)er fast asleep, and having 
awaked her, held a drawn sword to her breast, threaten¬ 
ing at the same time, that if she made the least aoi$e, 
he would kill hejr oh the a^t, then lay hli own slave dead 
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by heir sid«, and spread a report that he bad put them 
to death in the act of adultery. The ill-fated Lucretia, 
Aerrified at these threats, yielded to his impious wishes ; 
and (124) Tarquin next morning returned to the i-amp, 
exulting in his triumph over female chastity, 

(125) Lucretia, stung to the soul at this barbarous 
treatment, sent for her father and her husband, with 
whom came Publius Valerius, and Junius Brutus, 
(120) a reputed idiot, whose father Tarquin had mur¬ 
dered, They found her dissolved in tears, and driven, 
to desperation. She related the whole story, and re¬ 
jecting all thoughts of consolation, conjured them to 
revenge her injuries. After this, to give the strongest 
proof she could of her chastity, she stabbed herself to 
the heart; exclaiming, with generous indignation, " It 
never shall be said that any woman survived her 
honour, and justified her shame by the example of 
Lucretia 

While the spectators gazed in silent horror on the 
bloody corpse, a new and unexpected incident aug¬ 
mented their astonishment. The undaunted spirit of 
Junius Brutus burst forth from beneath the clouds 
which had hitherto obscured it; and coming forward 
in the most heroic manner, the deliverer of his country 
drew the reeking poignard from the bosom of Lucretia, 
and as he held it aloft, “ Yes,” exclaimed he, “ I swear 
by this blood, once so pure, to pursue with incessant 
vengeance the haughty Tarquin, his guilty wife, and 
chiidren; and I call the gods to witness, that I will 
never suffer either that family, or any other, to bear^ 
the title of king in Rome.” Surprise and resentment 
still occupied the hearers, and the empire of the pas¬ 
sions was propitious to liberty. Collatinus, Lucretius, 
and Valerius, who felt as the husband, the father, and 
the patriot, with unanimous acclamation, pronounced 
thg same oalh. In consequence of which, (127) bpth 
the army and the citizens deserted the tyrant, who, 

* This last act of Lucretia was by no means meiitoiious, ani could be 
jostifled only by the barbarous age in which she lived. 
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upon his arrival at Rome, found the gates shut against 
him. Thus, after a reign of (128) 25 years, Tarquin 
and his family were for ever banished; and with him 
ended the regal government, which had continued 
(120) 245 years. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The King — Senate — Patricians — Plebeians—Eqvites 
— Patrons—^Clients, 

A. u. 1.—245. 

(130) It is impossible for a collective body of peo¬ 
ple to live together, without being bound down to some 
rule of duty, and the object of that rule must be (131) 
the interest of the whole community. (132). During 
the infancy of society, laws are weak, but they gain 
strength, (133) in proportion to the increase of com¬ 
merce, and tbe refinement of manners. (134) In rude 
ages, the letter is strictly adhered to, but in more 
enlightened and refined ages, (135) tbe spirit and ten¬ 
dency become the object of inquiry (136) at the bar, 
and of decision (137) on the bench. ' 

As soon as the followers of Romulus had built their 
city, (136) they made an agreement that his power, as 
a sovereign, should be partly absolute and partly li¬ 
mited. The whole executive power was committed 
(139) to the king, and whenever he went abroad (141) 
,10 solemn procession, he wa.s attended both by his 
guard and executioners, who were called (140) lictors, 
in order (142) to impress upon the minds of the people 
a proper notion of his dignity. (143) He was not, 
however, to make any new laws, without calling the 
people together, by a majority of whose voles every 
thing was to be regulated with respect both to civil and 
military affairs. 

(144) The senate was instituted by Romulus, to be 
,^he perpetual council of the state. (145) It consisted 
at first of only one hundred members; but after the 
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Sabines were received inte (be city, another hundred 
were chosen from them. (145) Tarquiniirs Priscus, 
the fifth kiof of Rome, added oue hundred more; so 
that (147) the number of tiiree hundred continued with 
little variation to the times of Sylla who (14S) added 
about one hundred more. In,the time of Julius Caesar, 
the number of senators was increased to (149) nine 
hundred, and after his death to one thousand : (150) 
many worthless persons having been admitted into the 
senate, during the civil wars, one of them is called by 
Cicero (151) self chosen*. 

During the glorious days of Rome, however, (152) 
the senators were men celebrated for wisdom and in¬ 
tegrity : and when war was declared, (153) the prince 
appointed the oldest as his deputy, to act in bis stead 
till be returned. (154) The king sat as president 
when the senate was assembled; and (155) wlienihe 
question was proposed, after eachidiad given his opinion, 
the names were called over, andf the majority always 
carried it. (156) It was natural to suppose, that such 
mea would have the interest of their country in view, 
above every other consideration; and therefore the 
people out of respect called them fathers. From this 
circumstance we must date the origin of that order 
among the Roman people, called Patricians, to whom 
belonged all the great offices of state, in consequence 
of their being descended from those fathers. (157) 
Persons of inferior rank, whose ancestors had never 
been senatoi's, were also entitled to honour, on accourt 
of their merit; if they greatly promoted the interest of. 
their country, either by signalizing themselves in any 
remarkable engagement, or by attending to the arts of 
peace when the din of arms ceased.' 

(158) The Plebeians, or popular orderof the Roman 
citizens, were a check upon the Patricians ; and (169) 
that jealousy, so peculiar to the human species, kept 
alive sentiments of liberty in the minds of the people. 

(160) The Equites, or knights, did not at first form 
t distiact order in the state, (161) When Romulus 
• Ipse fectui a s«. 
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divided the people into three tribes, he chose from each 
tribe one hundred young men, the most distinguished 
for their rank, their wealth, and other accomplishments, 
who might serve on horseback, and guard his person. 
Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of Equites. 
(182)‘ Ten thousand pounds of brass were given to each 
of them to purchase horses; and a tax was laid on widows, 
who were exempted from other contributions for main, 
taiuing their horses. Hence the origin of (183) the 
equestrian order, which was of the greatest utility in 
tlie state, as an intermediate bond between the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians. 

But that the patricians and pfebeians might be con¬ 
nected together by the closest union, (164) Romulus 
ordained that every plebeian should chuse from (165) 
the patricians any one be pleased as bis patron or 
protestor, whose client he was called. It was the pari 
of the patron to advise and defend his client, to assist 
him with his interest and substance; in short, to do 
every thing for him that a parent could do for his 
children. The client, on the other hand, was obliged 
to pay the highe.^t respect to his patron, and to serve 
him with his life and fortune in any extremity. (166) 
It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accuse or 
bear witness against each other; and whoever was found 
to have acted otherwise, might be killed with impunity, 
as a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. To 
the heinous crime of beating one’s parent, Virgil adds that 
of defrauding a client *. 


• .Sneid VI. 605. 
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CHAPTER V.f 
Religion of the Romans. 

In the first ages of the world, mankind knew but 
one Deity, the supreme God and Creator of the uni' 
verse; but afterwards, (167) when men abandoned 
themselves to vice and departed from the purity of 
their forefathers, their ideas of the Divinity became 
weakened, and instead of the worship of the only true 
God, tliey substituted other objects of worship more 
agreeable to the comprehension of their own depraved 
nature. Thus, by a mixture of truth and fable, one 
deity became productive of another, till at last the 
inventive fancy gradually gave life to every visible ob¬ 
ject both in the heavens and on the earth. (168) Not 
only Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and other false deities, 
were introduced, but rivers, fountains, animals, rep¬ 
tiles, aird plants, received divine adoration, At length, 
men, who excelled in any useful science, and heroes, 
whose conquests had rendered them famous, (by an 
easy transition from admiration to a superstitious res¬ 
pect) were deemed more than human, and had divine 
honours paid them under different names, in different 
countries. This accounts for the multitude of deities 
which constitutes the marvellous part of ancient his-, 
tory, and the origin of Pagan divinity, when the earth 
was overwhelmed with darkness, and, as it is expressed 
in holy writ, " The hearts of men went after their idols,” 
The fertile imaginations of the poets, who celebrated 
the exploits of ancient heroes, and expressed the com¬ 
mon actions of life in figurative characters, joined to the 
extravagance of priests and orators in their panegyrics 
on the living and the dead, greatly forwarded the in¬ 
troduction of fiction: and in time their writings were 
considered as registers of facts. 
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(189) The Romans adopted almost all th« gods of 
every nation they subdued. At Rome, each deity had 
his peculiar temple, when the most solemn sacrihces 
were made to them, according to the prevailing notion 
of their power and influence. (170) They erected to 
their honour an edifice, called tlie Pantheon, in which, 
as a general repository, were placed the statues of 
their several deities, with their respective symbols. 
(171) Jupiter was distinguished by a thunderbolt; Juno, 
by a crow; Mars, by a helmet: Apollo, or the Sun, by 
his beams; Diana, or the Moon, by a crescent; Ceres, 
by a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, or an ear of. corn; 
Cupid, by a bundle of arrows; Mercury, by wings on 
his feet, and a caducous or wand in his hand; Bacchus, 
by the ivy; Venus, by the beauty of her person; and 
the rest had characters placed above their statues, ac« 
cording to the received opinion of the people, or the 
ingenuity of the artist. 


CHAPTER VI, 

Of the Pontifices, or Priests — Augurs — Haruspices — 
Oracles—Vestal Virgins. 

A. U. 1.—245. 

(172) The Pontifices, or ministers of religion among 
the Romans, did not form a distinct order from the other 
citizens. They were usually chosen from the 'most 
honourable men in the state. (173) The Pontifex 
Maximus, or High Priest, was supreme judge and arbiter 
in all religious matters. He took care that sacred rites 
were properly performed ; and all other priests were 
subject to him. His presence was requisite at the 
dedication of a temple, and when a general devoted 
himselF to his army, he repeated the form of words pro- 
prer to be used. 

(174) The Augurs, whose office it was to foretel fli*' 
ture events, (175) chiefly from the flight, chirping, or 
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feeding of birds, were priests of great auttiority, be¬ 
cause nothing of importance was transacted- either at 
home or abroad, in peace ojr war, without consulting 
then). 

(176) The Romans derived their knowledge of au- 
gnry from the Tuscans; and their youth in early times 
were ns carefully instructed in this art, as they were 
afterwards in Grecian literature. (l77J By a decree 
of the senate, sis sons of the leading men at Rome 
were sent to each of the twelve states of Eitruria, in 
order to receive instruction*. Xl78) Before the city 
of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remus are said 
to have agreed to determine by augury who should 
name the new city, and who sliould govern it when it 
wa« built. Romulus chose the Palatine liill, and Re¬ 
mus, the Aventiue, for their observations. Six vultures 
drst appeared to Remus; and a short time afterwards 
twelve appeared to Romulus. Each hero was then 
saluted king by his own party. Remus claimed the 
crown from having seen the omen first; Romulus, from 
the number of birds. The contest became so serious 
that it produced a battle, and Remus fell. Such was the 
respect paid to augury that no person could enter upon 
an office witb||lit consulting the auspices; but in the 
time of Dionysius, it was only observed as a common 
ceremonial—for a verbal declaration that an omen was 
favourable (although -none had appeared) generally 
satisfied the party concerned. 

(179) The Haruspices (180) examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from 
thence derived omens of futurity. Their office re¬ 
sembled that of the augurs ; but they were not esteemed 
so honourable. 

(181) The natural desire of men lo search into 
futurity gave rise also to the institution of Ofacles. 
They were general among the idolatrous nations. (IB2) 
The oracle of Jupiter Hammon was famous in Lybia. 
The oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, was called the oracle 
of the wbote earth. (183) No laws were enacted, no 
• Cicero. 
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war underlaken', no peace concluded, nor, in the cotn- 
mou concerns of life, was any material business entered 
upon, without the sanction of the oracle, (1B4) Each 
oracle had its priest, or priestess, who declared the 
answers of the gods. These answers were usually in 
verse, and couched in such mysterious terms, that they 
admitted of a double interpretation : therefore whether 
the prediction was fulfilled, or the expectation of the 
supplicant disappointed, the oracle escaped censure. 

(185) The Vestal Virgins, consecrated to the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Vesta, were bound to their ministry 
for thirty years. During the first ten years, they learned 
the sacred rites; the next ten years, they performed 
them; and the last ten years, they taught the younger 
virgins. Their office was to keep the sacred fire always 
burning; for which purpose they watched it alternately 
in the night, and whoever allowed it to go out was punish¬ 
ed.. The fire was not lighted again at a common fire, hut' 
from the rays of the sun. (186) They enjoyed singular 
honours and privileges. If they happened to meet a 
criminal they could deliver him from punishment; and 
their interposition was always respected. If any Vestal 
violated her vow of chastity, she was buried alive with 
funeral solemnities, and her paramour scourged to death 
in the forum. 


CHAPTER VH, 

Curious Parlicuinrs. 
k. u. 1_245. 

(IB7) MANV laws were enacted during the age of 
Romulus, but few of tliem have been transmitted to 
HB. It may easily be imagined that some of them were 
extremely barbarous. (188) A father had a right lo 
sell his child as a slave, or if he was born with auy 
natural deformity, he miglit expose him to be devoured 
by wild beasts, provided he could obtain the consent 

c 
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of liis five nearest relations, (109) If a woman com¬ 
mitted adultery, the husband had it in his power to 
take her life in whatever manner he thought proper. 
“ The Romans, in that age,” says Feiielon, “ were not 
much better than the savages near the Cape of Good 
Hope.” We are all by nature entitled to the pro¬ 
tection of the society in which we live, unless we forfeit 
that protecticui by disobedience to the laws of our 
country. 

(190) The temple of Janus, (191) built by Numa, 
had two brazen gates, one on each side, which were 
(192) always open in time of war, and shut in time of 
peace. Some suppose this temple to have been built 
by Romulus and enlarged by Numa. It was only once 
shut during the republic, and thrice by Augustus. 

(193) The temple of Diana was built on the Aventine 
mount, at the instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin 
states in conjunction with the Roman people, in imitation 
of the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
v(194) The Capitol was built on (he Tarpeian mount, 
the highest ground in the city. (193) VVhile the work¬ 
men were digging the foundalion of the walls, they 
found the head of Tolus, who had been dead many 
years, and it bled as if it bad been lately severed from 
the body. Super,stition wrought this cireu.mstance up 
to the highest pilch, and (196) in memory of so sin¬ 
gular an event, it was agreed upon both b> the king and 
the senate, that the building should be called Caput 
Toli, or the Capitol. It was a large square building 
dedicated to Jupiter; but as the Romans believed in 
the doctrine of Polytheism, or a plurality of gods, they 
ordered that two of the intermediate spaces within the 
temple should be consecrated to the service of Minerva 
and Juno, 

The story of the books of the Sibyl, though ac¬ 
knowledged to be romantic, is too curious to be 
omitted. 

(197) A'woman n’Jnied Amalthea, from a foreign 
country, came to Tarqiiinius Superbus wishing to sell 
nine books of SibyHiiie or prophetic oracles. But. 
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when Tarqiiin refused to buy at her price she went 
away and burnt three of them. Returning soon after, 
she asked the same price for the remaining sis; but 
the king again rejecting them, she went and burnt 
three more, and. coming back still demanded the same 
money for the three which remained. Tarquin, sur¬ 
prised at this strange conduct, consulted the augurs; 
who advised the king to give the price required. The 
woman received the money, and having requested him 
to take the strictest care of the books, she disappeared 
and was never afterwards heard of. These books 
were deposited in a stone chest, and fifteen of the 
nobility, thence called Quindetemviri, w'ere appointed 
to take care of them. They were consulled by order 
of the senate in dll times of public calamity ; and were 
preserved in the capitol, till that edifice was consumed 
by fire. 

V The following anecdote was related of Junius Brutus, 
who feigned himself mad. (188) Marcus Junius, his 
father, had been murdered by Tarquin the Proud, that 
he might sejze on his estate. The son, in order to 
save his owrt life, counterfeited stupidity, and was 
thence called Brutus. Tarquin, thinking him really 
an idiot, kept him in his house for the amusement ol 
his children. In the time of a dreadful pestilence, 
Tarquin sent his two sons, Sextus and Titus, to consult 
the oracle, and Brutus was ordered to accompany 
them. On entering the temple, the two brothers 
laughed to see the fool offer a wooden staff to Apollo; 
but they knew not that being hollow Brutus had-filled 
it with gold, which made it a most acceptable presetit 
to the god. The princes then asked the oracle, 
“ which of them should be king of Rome?” The an¬ 
swer was, “ he who should first kiss his mother.” 
This the brothers agreed to do both at the same time, 
on their return, and thus to joint sovereigns. But 
Brutus, who knew the meaning of the oracle, fell down 
and kissed the earth, the common parent of mankind. 
The moment he arrived in Italy, he secretly deter¬ 
mined to do every thing in his power to ruin the tyrkat. 

c 2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Biographical Sketches. 

A. u. 1—245. 

TURNUS, (1S9) king of the Rutuli, was the son of 
Daunus and Venilia. (200) He made war against 
vEtieas, and attempted to drive him from Italy, that he 
might not marry the daughter of Latinus, who had 
been previously engaged to him. His efforts were 
supported with great courage and a numerous army; 
yet (201) he was conquered, and at last killed in single 
combat by £neas. He is represented as a man of un¬ 
common strength. 

(202) Lavinia, daughter of king Latinus and Amata, 
was betrothed to her relation king Turnus; but the 
oracle having ordered her father to marry her to a 
foreign prince, she was given to ^Eneas. At her bus- 
band’s death she was left pregnant, and being fearful 
of the tyranny of Ascanius, her son-in-law, she fled 
into the woods, where she had a son called .iEneas 
Sylvius. 

(203) Ascanius, son of jEneas by Creusa, was saved 
from the flames of Troy by his father, whom he’ac¬ 
companied in his voyage to Italy. He was afterwards 
called (204) lulus. He behaved with great valour in 
the war which his father carried on against the Latins, 
dnd succeeded iEneas in the kingdom of Latinus, and 
(205) Alba, to which he tranferred the seat of his empire ' 
from Lavinium. The descendants of Ascanius reigned 
in Alba (206) above 420 years, under fourteen kings; 
till the age of Numitor. 

(207) Metius Suffetius was dictator of Alba, in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius. He fought against the Ro¬ 
mans, and finally (209) to settle their disputes, (20B) 
he proposed the single combat between the Horatii 
anij Curiatii. The Albans were conquered, and Metius 
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promised to assist the Romans. In a battle against 
the Veientes and Fidenatea, Metius shewed his infi¬ 
delity by forsaking the Romans at the first unset, and 
retiring to a neiglibouring emitienee, waited the event 
of the battle in order to fall upon the victorious party. 
The Romans obtained the victory, and Tullus ordered 
Metius to be lied between two chariots, whicli were drawn 
by four horses two different ways : by this dreadful 
punishment his limbs were torn away from his body, 
about f)6D year^ before the Christian sera. 

(210) Attius N®vius, was an augur in the reign of 
Tarquin. (211) His abilities being questioned, to con. 
vince the king and the Romans of his power as an augur, 
he cut a dint with a razor, and turned the ridicule of 
the populace into admiration. Tarquin rewarded his 
merit by erecting a statute in honour of him, which was 
still to be seen in the age of Augustus. The razor and 
flint were buried near it under an altar. (212) This 
action, though believed by some writers, is treated as 
fabulous and improbable by Cicero, who himself had been 
an augur. 

(214) Tanaquil, called'also Caia Csecilia, was the 
wife of (213) Tarquin, the fifth King of Rome. She 
was a native of Tarquinia, where she married Lucu- 
inon, better known by the name of Tarquin, which he 
assumed after he came to Rome, at the earnest request 
of his wife, whose knowledge of augury predicted his 
promotion, Her exjiectations were very soon realized; 
for Tarquin was raised to the throne, and she shared 
with him the honours of royalty. After the murder 
of Tarquin she placed her son-in-law Servius Tullius 
upon the throne, and by every exertion in her power 
ensured him the succession. (215) She distinguished 
herself by her liberality, and the Romans in succeeding 
ages had such a veneration for her character that the 
embroidered girdle which she wore, and the robe of 
her son-in-law which she had worked with her own hands, 
were preserved with the greatest sanctity. (216) Juvenal 
bestows the appellation of Tanaquil on ev^ty woman who 
could command her husband. 

c 3 
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(‘21?) Tarqiiiaia uas tlie daughter of Tarquioius Pria- 
eus who tuarried Servius Tullius. (218) When her hu*» 
baad was murdered by Tarquinius Superbus, she pri* 
vately conveyed away his body and buried it. She 
survived him but a few hours; and some attribute her 
death to excess of grief, or suicide; while others per¬ 
haps more justly suspect Tullia, the wife of young Tar- 
quin, to have been her murderer. 

(219) Tullia, daughter of Servius Tullius king of 
Rome, married Tarquin the Proud, (220) after she 
bad murdered her first husband Arunx, and consented to 
see Tullius assassinated, that Tarquin might be raised 
to the throne. She ordered her chariot to be driven 
over the body of her aged father, which, after the mur¬ 
der, bad been tirrown into one of the streets. (221) She 
was afterwards banished from Rome with her husband. 
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BOOK II. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, FROM ITS COMMENCE¬ 
MENT TO THE DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 


A. u. 245.-008. 

A. c. 508.-145. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tht Consuls — Dictator—Battle of Rcgillus—Death of 
Tarquin, 

A. u, 245.-257. 

AFTER the expulsion of the kings, (222) a form of 
government, in appearance republican, was established, 
though the senate reserved the greatest share of authority 
to themselves. The consuls succeeded the kings, and 
the consular dignity differed only from the royal power, 
by being limited in duration to a year. 

The two first consuls chosen by the people were 
(223) Bruins and Collatinus, for reasons extremely 
obvious. Brutus had b^en in a manner proscribed by 
the tyrant whom he had dethroned, and Collatinus bad 
been deprived of a virtuous and beloved wife by the 
brutal behaviour of the inhuman tyrant’s son. It was 
natural to suppose that two such men would support 
those rights for which they had ventured Iheir lives 
and fortunes. 

c 4 
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No sooner bad they taken possession of the govemmeut, 
than (224) they filled up the vacant seats in the senate, 
increased its number, and obliged both the senate and 
people to take a solemn oath never to suffer the TarquinSj 
or any other king, to reign at Rome. 

(226) Tarquin, however, by means of his ambassa¬ 
dors, attached a party of the Roman youth to his 
cause, who concerted measures to re-establish him on 
the throne. The conspirators, being detected, were 
brought before the consuls; and Brutus beheld among 
them his own sons. Thn feelings of a father, strongly 
excited by this distressing circumstance, were as ra¬ 
pidly moderated by his indexible virtue. The people 
were summoned to the Comitia, where Brutus with 
his colleague sat on the tribunal of Justice. The pri¬ 
soners being brought and tied to stakes, Brutus began 
the trial with the examination of his sons. (226) 
Vindicius, a slave w'ho discovered the conspiracy, 
appeared against them; his testimony was found un¬ 
answerable, and their crime was likewise confirmed 
by letters from them to the Tarqiiitis, which were 
produced and read. The prisoners were silent. Con¬ 
scious guilt deprived them of the power of utterance. 
Brutus, with that dignified but gloomy aspect which 
marked his unalterable resolution, called upon the 
prisoners for their defence. They remained silent; 
for what could they urge to extenuate their crime ? 
Again he addressed them, but receiving no answer, he 
was upon the point of passing sentence, when a con¬ 
fused murmur was heard among the senators, and the 
cry of “ banish them, banish them,” was repeated. 
Collatinus wept, The whole assembly trembled at the 
expected decision. (227) When Brutus rose i»p, a 
profound silence ensued, while with a steady voice, 
he turned to the llctors, who were the executioners, 
and said, “ To you I deliver them; execute your 
office.” (220) At these words such Was the horror 
excited, that universal intercession for mercy was 
heard through the assembly. " We give them back 
to their country and their family,’’ was echoed from 
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every quarter. But neither these entreaties, nor the 
affecting; spectacle of the young men who were pre- 
paring for the dreadful punishment which they were to 
suffer, could soften the inflexible judge. They were 
seized by the lictors, who, having^stripped them naked, 
and tied their hands behind their bucks, first scourged 
them with rods, and then struck off their heads. 
Brutus gazed on the bloody spectacle.with a Steady 
and unaltered countenance, and the multitude saw'the 
execution with pity, terror, and admiration. Brutus 
then de.scended from the tribunal, and left the rest of 
the criminals to the discretion of bis colleague. Thus, 
by a terrible e.xaniple, the lather of his country fixed the 
foundation of Roman liberly. 

(2*2y) This action of Brutus has been praised by 
some, and censured by others. But surely a son, who 
in violation of the laws attempts to overturn the con¬ 
stitution of his country, and forms a design against the 
life of his father, can have no right to, complain of the 
consequences of such conduct. The interest of the 
community is of greater importance than that of an 
individual. Is it not much mure salutary that a limb 
should be cut of, than that the whole body should pe¬ 
rish by mortification? A judge may pity the criminal, 
but he must punisli the crime, 

(230) Collatiuus acting on a different principle, 
seemed disposed to save his relations. This conduct 
occasioned some disturbances in the assembly, but 
the prisoners - were at last condemned and executed. 
Collatiuus, finding the people prejudiced against him, 
resigned the consulship, and retired to Lavinium. 
Brutus immediately assembled the people for iHe 
election of a new consul, when they made choice of 
Publius Valerius, a man eminent for virtue and elo¬ 
quence. His first iac\ was. the grant of a general 
amnesty ft* all who bad followed the fortune of the 
Tarquiqs, provided they returned to the city within 
twenty days. This wise precaution deprived the ba¬ 
nished king of a great number of friends, and brought 
back to Rome many persons of distinguished abilitiei. 

C 5 
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(231) Tarquin, still hoping to obtain by force what 
he could not acquire by stratagem, engaged the Hetru- 
nans in his cause, and advanced with a considerable 
army to Ronie. The consuls marched to oppose his 
des^s. (232) Aruns, son of Tarquin, and Brutus, 
tot engaged in single combat, and both were slain. 
(233) The Roman Army proved victorious, when up¬ 
wards of eleven thousand Helrurians were killed, and 
five thousand taken prisoners. The body of Brutus 
was brought to Rome with great magnifieence, The 
senate went out to meet it, and a funeral oration was 
pronounced by Valerius in the forum. The highest 
honours were paid to the memory of this famous Roman, 
who was regarded as the father of his country. The 
Roman ladies, contrary to the usual custom, mourned 
a whole'year for him, in token of their veneration and 
regard. From this aera liberty begins to dawn, and the 
aristocracy by degrees changes into a republic. 

(■234) Valerius being now sole governor of Rome, 
deferred the election of another consul, that he might 
more easily settle the atfairs of the commonwealth. 
Hg was, however, suspected of aspiring to the crown. 

(235) To ingratiate himself with the people, he made 
several laws in their favour; and, among others, that 
famous one, by which every citizen was allowed to 
appeal from the decisions of the senate and consuls, to 
the assembly of the people. To remove every occasion 
of jealousy, he caused his palace to be pulled down, 
lest it should give offence to the people, by its situation 
on a hill which commanded the city. After the affairs 
of the commonwealth were in some measure settled, 

(236) Lucretius was chosen his colleague, who died a 
few days after his election ; and Marcus Horatius suc¬ 
ceeded to the dignity. 

About ibis time, Tarquin engaged (237) Porsenna, 
king of Clusium, to espouse his cause. (238) This 
prince advanced to the very banks of the Tiber, at the 
head of a prodigious multitude of troops. He took the 
fort Janiculum, and obliged the Romans to retire over 
to bridge into to city, whither he would have followed 
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tli^tn, had not the brave (239) Horatius Codes, (240) 
with only two more, defended anarrow passage against 
the whole army, until the bridge was broken down. 
When only a few planks remained, Horatius prevailed 
on his companions to cross the river upon them, while 
he alone sustained tlie attack of the enemy. At length, 
being wounded in the thigh, on a signal given him that 
the bridge was quite demolished, he leaped into Ihe 
river, and gained the opposite bank amidst a shower 
of darts. Thus by the wonderful bravery of one man 
the city and republic were saved from impending ruin. 
(241) The Romans were so sensible of his heroism, 
that they erected a statue of brass to his honour in the 
temple of Vulcan, and the senate gave him as much 
land as a plough could inclose bv a circular furrow in 
one day. 

The enemy being master of the country on both 
sides of the river, Rome was reduced to great distress 
by famine. Porseniia having heard of it sent the 
Romans a message, offering to relieve their necessities 
if they would receive their old master. But their answer 
^as, “ (242) Hunger is a less evil than slavery and 
oppression * ". 

The siege had lasted so long that Rome was almost 
wearied out, when Mucius Codrus, a young Roman of 
illustrious birth, formed a design wliich.lie communi¬ 
cated to the consuls and senators, and'^aving gained 
their approbation, crossed the Tiber, entered the 
enemy’s camp in the disguise of an Hetrurian, and 
made his way to the king’s tent. Porsenna’s secretai^-, 
magnificently dressed, was sitting on the tribunal with 
the king, Mucius, mistaking him for the king, leaped 
6n the tribunal, and with one stroke of a poignard, 
which he had concealed under his garment, laid him 
dead at Porsenna’s feet. Every one was amassed at 
the daring boldnesa of this action. Mucius was seized. 
“ Thou execrable assassio.** said the king, “ who art 
thou f Whence comest tfrou? Who are thy accom- 
pdices?'*' Mnctus, less terrified than his judge, replied; 

* Florus. 
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I am a Romau, My design was to deliver my 
‘ country from her moSt cruel enemy. You have 
‘ seen my courage, try niy constancy by torture; and 
‘ you will find that Roman bravery is capable of 
‘ attempting whatever man can do, and of sufiering 
whatever human nature can endure.” So saying, 
witli a steady countenance, and a look which spoke hi* 
■nward rage, at having missed his aim, (242) he thrust 
nis right hand into a pan of burning coals, and there 
held it a considerable time without discovering the 
least symptom of pain. He then said, 300 Romans, 
as resolute as myself, are concealed in the Hetruriaii 
camp, and liave all sworn to take away your life.— 
Porsenna,- struck with admiration at this specimen of 
Roman courage, not only granted him his life and 
liberty, but returned to him his poignard. Mucius, 
having lost the use of his right hand, took it with his 
left; and from that lime he was called Susevola, that 
is, left-handed*. 

(244) Porsenna could not avoid contrasting the noble 
character of the Romans with the weakness of the Tar- 
quins, and in consequence renounced his alliance with 
that tyrannical family, and made proposals to raise the 
siege, on the following conditions. 

(240) Ten young men, and as many young women, 
were demanded as hostages by Porsenna, and this 
demand being acceded to, they were conducted to the 
camp of the enemy; but (246) Clelin, one of the 
virgins, disdaining slavery, fled from thbse who were 
appointed to conduct her, and swam across the Tiber 
on horseback while the enemy were throwing a shower 
of darts at her. Upon her arrival in the city, she went 
to the consuls, who, being afraid 'that Porsenna might 
look upon her conduct as an act of perfidy, ordered 
her to be sent back rather than violate the faith of 
public treaties. Porsenna, who was endowed 'with 
courage and generosity peculiar to a hero, not only 
set her at liberty, but aHoiM her to chuse as many 
of the hostages of the opposite sex as she should think 
• Livy. 
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proper, and they were to be allowed to accompany 
her to Rome. The generous young woman, with a 
modesty peculiar to her sex, made choice of such as 
were under fourteen years of age, intimating at the 
same time, that they were too young to bear the drud¬ 
gery of slavery. 

Peace being thus concluded between the contending 
parties, nothing of imporlance happened during the 
space of six years. (247) The Sabines then taking the 
field with a considerable army, were defeated by the 
Romans. The soldiers on this victory obtained great 
plunder, and a triumph was granted to Puhlicola. 
(248) This consul died soon after, and was buried St 
the public expence, not having left money enough to 
defray the charges of his funeral. The Romans erected 
his tomb near the forum, and gave his faruily a right of 
ruteriiieiit in (he same place, (249) He was the most 
virtuous citizen, and the greatest general, that Rome ever 
knew. He led a must frugal life, and was more anxious 
to transmit his virtues to his children, than to enrich them 
with the goods of fortune. As Puhlicola liad stood up in 
defence of the chastity of (250) the Roman women, they 
mourned a wliole year for him, as they had done before 
for Brutus. 

Not long after, Tarquiii, who was still alive, having re¬ 
ceived notice of dissensions at Rome, resolved to avail 
himself of so favourable a ciixumstaiicr. (251) He 
brought the l.atins over to his interest, and prepared to 
^siege the city in form. 

Upon the establishment of a republic, the Romans 
found that they had only changed masters. When 
Tarquin was expelled from the seat of royalty, the 
senators and patricians appropriated all the lands as 
their own property ; so that nothing Was left to reward 
the soldier for his toil. The poor were obliged to 
borrow money at an exorbitant interest; and so ri¬ 
gorous were the laws, that the creditor bad a right to 
seize the body of. the insolvent debtor, and keep him 
in slavery till the debt was paid. The people, there¬ 
fore, told the consuls, who went to levy men to carry 
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on the war, that those, who reaped the emoluments arising 
from the fruits of thwearth, ought to venture their lives in 
defence of their oountry. (252) “ It is immaterial to us,” 
said they, “whether we starve in Rome, or any other 
place. We have thrown offhingly government, because 
Tarquin was a tyrant j but instead of one tyrant, we have 
three hundred. We are free-born Romans, and will 
live and die as such. We will supjiort the liberties 
of the conimonwealtb while we receive encouragement 
and protection; but if we are to be treated as.slaves, 
we care not who governs us. Wt* are willing to risk our 
lives in defence of all that our ancestors held-dear; 
but if we are to be denied the necessaries of life, it signi¬ 
fies little who are our masters; whether they be kings or 
senators.” 

The senate beheld with concern and terror (253) the 
rapid progress of domestic dissension. At the moment 
when the formidable confederacy 6f their enemies 
abroad required the strictest unanimity at home, they 
trembled on the brink of civil commotion. The extent 
and violence of the disease allowed no common re¬ 
medy ; and they resolved to place themselves and the 
commonwealth, for a limited time, under the power 
of a single person, who, with the title of Dietator, 
should at pleasure dispose of the state and all its 
resources. 

(254) This officer was invested with power to punish 
the disobedient without trial and withoat appeal; to 
arm the people, and to employ their forces on any 
service; to name his own substitute or second in com¬ 
mand ; and to act without being, even at the expiration 
of his offi-ce, accountable either to the senate or the 
people. 

(255) Lartius Flavius, one of the consuls, was ap¬ 
pointed to- this high office. He soon appeased the 
clamours of the multitude, and prevailed on the Latins to 
suspeod the war, when a truce was agreed on for a 
year. Having conducted hhnself wRb great dignity and 
wisdiMn, he resigned bis saftreme authority before the 
end of six months. 
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On the expiration of the truce, however, hostilities 
were renewed; and Aulus Poslhumus, (256) one of 
the new consuls, was created dictator, in order to 
carry on the war. (257) The Roman army consisted 
of twenty-four thousand foot, and one thousand horse; 
that of the enemy amounted to forty thousand fool, 
and three thousand horse. The main body of the 
Latins was commanded by Titus, Tarquin’s second 
son, the left wing by Sextus, his eldest, and the right by 
Mamilius, his son-in-law. After a bloody battle, which 
was fought near the lake Regillns, (258) the Rotnans 
gained the victory. The field was strewed with (259) 
thirty thousand slaughtered Latins; among whom were 
the sons of the tyrant. Tarquin himself (260) . 

retired to Cuma: in Campania, where he soon after ' 
died at the age of ninety. '■ 


CHAPTER II. 

The Tribunes of the People—Banishment of Corio- 
lanus—The Agrarian Law—Quinctius Cinrinnatua 
— Decemvirs—Death of Virginia. 

A. u. 257.—30e. 

WHILE Tarquin was alive, the senate saw the 
necessity of governing the people with some modera¬ 
tion, as in the hour of oppression they might recal 
their ancient king to the throne. But, as soon as they 
were delivered from this terror, (261) they made a 
wanton use of their authority, and carried into rigorous 
execution the odious law concerning debts. (262) The 
people had frequently made complaints and remon¬ 
strances ; and, trusting to the faith of the senate, had 
been often deseived. They threatened to abandon the 
city ; and, from the impulse of the moment, pointed to 
the sword. The army deserted secretly under the 
conduct of Sicinius Bellulus, and withdrew to a hill on 
the bank of the river Anio. (263) Numbers followed 

1 
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them ; anti, although the gates of Rome were shift by or¬ 
ders from tlie senate, the inhabitants scaled the 

walls in the dead of the night; and in the morning the 
patricians saw, troni the deserted city, (205) the sacred 
mountain covered with the Roman people. 

The senate was filled with consternation. What 
astonished them still more, was the order and discipline 
of the new camp. They beheld no tumult nor violence, 
but a moderation which announced a well concerted 
enterprize. Ten persons of the greatest dignity and 
popularity in the senate were invested with plenary 
power to treat with the people. Menenius, the consul, 
among other discourse, related to them the following 
fable : (20(5) “ Once upon a time, the members of the 
human body, observing that the belly did not toil as 
they were obliged to do, rebelled and refused the ali¬ 
ments necessary for its support. Upon this, the 
members grew weak in proportion as the belly became 
infirni, and soon found the necessity of mutual cordi¬ 
ality and support; because the belly first received the 
nourishment, ami afterwarils coniiiiunicated it to the 
members.” ‘‘ Thus,” said he, “ as the senate and 
people form but one and the same body, it will as 
inevitably be destroyed" by divisions, as firmly suj)- 
ported by concord.” 

The multitude were so pleased with this story, and 
the just application made by Menenius, that (207) they 
were instantly disposed to treat with the deputies. 

Instructed by the past, the people required siecnritj 
for the future, and demanded an immediate aloolition 
of debts, and magistrates of their own, to guard their 
rights, and oppose the decrees which might be hostile to 
their interests. They obtained their requests, and tri¬ 
bunes of the people were created. 

(268) These new nragistrates were chosen annually 
by the people from their own body. (209) Five in. 
number at the beginning, (270) they Were afterwards 
augmented to ten. (271) Their doors stood open night 
and day to receive complaints. (272) Seats were 
placed for them at the gates of the senate-house, ami 
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Ihey were called in to confirm or annul the decrees of; 
the senate. They demanded (273^ two inferior magis* 
trates to aid them in tlieir functions, and the j£dile3 
were chosen, (274) whose business it was to superintend 
the public buildings, to regulate the weights and measures, 
and to see that the corn was not. hoarded, or the markets 
forestalled. 

(275) From this period the plebeians became an order 
in the republic. 

The leaders of this sedition would not allow the people 
to separate before Ibey bad elected the new magistrates. 
Lucius Junius-and Sicinius Bellulus were chosen; who 
immediately named three colleagues. (276) A law was 
passed before they left the camp, whereby the persons 
of the tribunes were declared sacred ; and to make-this 
law perpetual, the Romans were obliged to swear for 
themselves and tbeirposterity, that they would inviolably 
observe it. 

The Romans being at war with (277) the Volsci, 
the commons uow' readily enlisted themselves under 
the consul Posthumius; and Coriuli, the metropolis of 
that nation, was attacked by Lartius. The besieged 
made a strong sally, and the Romans were driven back 
to their tfenches. On this success of the enemy, Caius 
Marcus, (278) a valiant patrician, (279) withstood the 
enemy’s whole force, and drove them back into the 
town. He followed them so close, that he entered the 
gales with them, and let the Roman army into the city, 
and took it. The Volsci was so territied at this heroic 
action, that they sued for peace ; and Caius Marcus 
had the surngiue of Coriolanus given him fur his noble 
conduct. 

About this rime, the neglect of agriculture was the 
cause of a great commotion at Rome. They sent to 
(280) Sicily and other parts of Italy to buy grain; but 
the common people grew turbulent, and laid the blame 
of this scarcity upon the patricians. On the arrival of 
corn fro'tn Syracuse, disputes arose between the patri* 
cians and tribunes, about the distribution of it to llte 
public. 
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Ceriolanus, (381) incensed at the behavioirr of the 
commons, advised the senators to keep the corn ; all 
bis pnblic services, 6y this advice, were forgolien, and 
he was condemned to perpetual lianishment by a ma¬ 
jority of the tribunes. He now determined to go over 
(282) to the Volsci, a little republic, then governed 
by their general Attius Tullus, whom he had often en¬ 
countered, and always conquered, in the late wars 
between them and the Romans; and so great was the 
success of this banished general, that he soon encamped 
within five miles of Rome. The city was overwhelmed 
with confusion and despair. The patricians upbraided 
the plebeians with ingratitude, and they charged the 
formw' with treachery. In this perfilexity the tribnire* 
sent ambassadors to Cnriola«us,)w itli an offer to repeal 
hii banishment, and grant all his demands ; but he 
received and dismissed the ambassadors with the re¬ 
sentment and resolution that marked an injured person, 
and still drew his army nearer to Rome. They then 
deputed to him the pontifices, augurs, and all the mi¬ 
nisters of the gods, to go in -solemn procession, and 
humbly intreat for an accommodation. Unmoved, 
however, by this pomp and ceremony, he insisted that 
all the territories taken from the Volsci should be 
restored, otherwise tl»ey must expect the utmost se¬ 
verity war could inflict. His rage was now carried to 
the highest pitch, and he wag ready to crush the cHy, 
when (263) Veturia.his mother, Volumnia, his wife, with 
his children in her arms, accompanied by a great number 
of Roman ladies, of the first families, went out to meet 
him, and intercede for their country. The approach of 
this illustrious train, seconded by the rhetoric and en¬ 
dearments of bis mother and wife, at last'fwevailed; and 
he, who paid no regard to the solicitations of his native 
city, was touched with those feelings that «te inseparably 
eonaected with humauity, 

(234) The mother of Coriolanus falling upon her 
knees, thus addressed him, while the tears rushed 
down her aged cheeks. " My son, did I not teach 
you to act as a Roman? Tell me, then, whether I am 
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now youf slave or your mother? The affliction I have 
suffered in seeing you banished is but trifling, com* 
pared with the anguish of my soul, when 1 behold you 
at the head of a foreign army, seeking to enslave a city 
whose walls protect your mother, your wife, your diUdreii, 
and all that ought to he dear to you in this world.” 

Whilst this matron was speaking, the breast of the 
warrior was agitated with contending passions. At 
last, he exclaimed, “ Ah ! my mother, you disarm me ; 
Rome is saved, but your son is lost; for the Volsci 
will never forgive the respect I must pay to your 
entreaties.’’ He then told the army that Rome was 
too strong to be taken by storm. On account of the 
Tiber, from whence it received continual supplies; 
and, having marched hack to Antium, the chief city of 
the Volsci, he was murdered by the soldiers, who con¬ 
spired against him as a traitor. 

The retreat of Coriolanus raised the Romans from the 
lowest state of despondency. The senate (285) erected 
a temple ou the spot, in remembrance of maternal in¬ 
fluence, by which the city was saved. 

Upon the settlement of affairs abroad, commotions 
arose at home concerning the Agrarian Law, or (286) 
division of the lands, which, (287) by the neglect of 
the magistrates, had been seized on by the rich. The 
contest between the senate and tribunes was carried to 
a great height; when (288) the latter insisted that ten 
men should be cliosen to collect and publish the laws, 
Quinctius Cacso, (289) a son of Quinctiiis Cincinnatus, 
opposed this new demand ; but his inconsiderate beat 
exposed him to a prosecution by the tribunes^ hi 
consequence of which he left Rome before the day 
appointed for his trial. His father Cincinnatus, Who, 
with ten other sureties, had been bound for his ap¬ 
pearance, (290) was obliged to sell the best part of bis 
estate on that account, and retire to a cottage on the 
other side of the Tiber, where he cultivated with his 
own hands, live or six acres of land, for the support 
of himself and family. 
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The same spirit of discontent prevailed at Rome, 
and continued for some time afterwards. At length 
(291) Qninctius Cinciniiatus a'as thought the most 
proper person to quell these disturbances, and was 
therefore elected consul. The deputies sent by the 
senate to acquaint him with this promotion found him 
driving his plough, and, when they saluted him by the 
name of consul he was for some time doubtful 
whether he should accept the high dignity. The love 
of his country, however, prevailing, he took leave of 
his wife, and, recommending to her the care of domes¬ 
tic aifairs, “ I fear,” said he, “ my dear Racilia, that 
onr fields will be" but ill manured this year, and we 
shall be in danger of want.” He then repaired to the 
city, where he conducted himself with so much spirit 
and prudence, that he soon appeased the popular 
commotion; and having restored tranquillity to the 
state, he resigned his dignity with more pleasure than he 
had felt in assuming it. 

He was not, however, suffered to continue long in 
his rural'retreat. (292) The iEqui and Volsci having 
soon after revolted, the Roman army, under Marcus 
Minutius, was in great danger; and in the hour of 
public distress, he was raised to the authority of dic¬ 
tator. When the deputies arrived with this second 
appointment, they found him, as before, engaged on 
rural labour, which he left with the greatest concern, 
saying, “ This year’s crop must also be lust. I was 
so happy iu the management of my farm, that I did 
not desire a change, nor could any thing but the love 
of my country have taken me from it.” The Roman 
youths obeyed with alacrity the summons of the 
dictator; a considerable army was raised in a few 
hours; and, (293) after an ineffectual display of valour, 
the enemy submitted to the ignominious condilion of 
passing beneath the yoke. Two javelins were ac¬ 
cordingly fi.\ed in the ground, and a third laid over 
them, when all the soldiers walked under naked and 
unarmed. Quiiictius returned to Rome, aod entered 
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tUe city in pompous triumph; after which he * ,, 
resigned the dictatorship, and retired to his little 
farm. 


Hitherto every thing had been conducted at Rome 
by a majority of votes, either of the senate dr the 
people. It was now, however, determined (204) to 
wave a body of laws to regulate the decision both of 
public and of private questions. For this purpose, 
three senators, (205) Posthumius, Sulpicius, and 
Manlius, were sent into Greece to study the constitu. 
tion of different states, and to collect the laws of Solon. 
On their return, (206) ten of the principal senators 
were chosen to complete a body of laws, and invested 
with sovereigir power for a year. Thus the constitution 
took a new form. The consuls and tribunes . .. 
resigned their office, and were succeeded by the ' 
Decemvirs. 


The novelty of this form of government made it 
pleasing to the people. The code of laws, written on 
twelve tables, was hung up to the public view. The 
senate approved it; and the people gave their assent 
with shouts of applause. This was almost as remark¬ 
able a revolution in the government as that from kings 
to consub. They went every morning, each in his 
turn, to their tribunal in the forum; and there distributed 


justice with so much impartiality, that (297) the people, 
charmed with their conduct, seemed to have forgotten 
their former mode of government. 

A supplement to the laws being demanded, th<^ 
senate, agreed that new decemvirs should be ap¬ 
pointed fur the ensuing year, Appius, a haughty 
patrician, procured by secret arts the election to fail 
on himself, and on colleagues devoted to his interest. 
(208) The new' decemvirs became tyrants, and a plan 
of tlespotism was concerted. (299) They banished 
some; they murdered others; they threw one into 
prison, and contiscated the estate of another; in a 
word, they committed such daring outrages, as ex¬ 
posed them to the resentment of the whole body of the 
people. 
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(300) A violation of the rights of individaals hast¬ 
ened the dowiifal of the decemvirs, and the blood 
of Virginia reinstated the ancient form of government. 
Appius ordered (301) the daughter of Virginius, a 
plebeian, to be brought before him, for some pretended 
crime with a view to seduce her, and commissioned 
one of his dependants to claim her as his slave. (302) 
Virginius being informed of this transaction, left the 
camp, and stabbed his daughter in the presence of 
Appius. “ My child,” said he, “ this is the only way 
to preserve your liberty and your honour. Go, Vir¬ 
ginia, go to your ancestors, whilst you are yet pure 
and undefiled.’’ He then held up tlie dagger to the 
decemvirs, and cried aloud, “Appius, thou tyrant! 
with this knife I doom thee to certain death.” Having 
uttered these words, he immediately ran througli the 
city into the camp, and persuaded the soldiers to revolt. 
They all declared they would stand by him, in what¬ 
ever he should undertake. The colleagues of Appius 
who commanded the army, being informed of the dis. 
position of the soldiers, attempted to appease them; but 
the soldiers, disregarding their commands, flew to their 
arms, snatched up their colours, and entered the city 
without tile least disturbance. 

The decemvirs, flnding they could no longer hold 
their power, offered to resign, as soon as the senate 
should elect new consuls; only desiring that they 
might not be sacrificed to the hatred of their enemies. 
(303) A decree was accordingly passed, abolishing 
the decemvirale, and restoring the tribunes, when the 
decemvirs publicly resigned their authority in the 
^ ^ forum, to the great joy of the city. A'ppias 
306 ' being committed to prison, died there by 

his own hands; Oppius, the next to him in 
guilt shared the same fate; the other eight decemvirs 
went into voluntary exile; and Claudius, the preten¬ 
ded master of Virginia, was banished. “ Thus the 
manes of Virginia were at length af^Ased (305) by 
the punishment of all the guilty*.” 

* Livy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Military Tribunes—/Imbition of MaTius—Siege of 
Veii — Cainillus—Manlius thrown from the Capitol — 
The first Plebeian Consul. 

A. u. 366.—3S8. 

The government being now re-establislied upon its 
ancient footing, the two new consuls Horalius and 
Valerius, marclied (306) against the .Squi and Volsci, 
who had invaded the Roman Territories, over whom 
they obtained a complete victory. 

The people now insisted upon two new laws being 
enacted; (307) one for permitting inlerinarriages be¬ 
tween particians and plebeians; the other for giving 
the plebeians a share in the consulship. (308) After 
a violent contest, the senate consenled to the first, and 
determined to have the second law al.so passed, as the 
tribunes, on the approach of the enemy, opposed the 
levies. (309) This dispute would probably have been 
attended with fatal consequence.^, had not one of the 
senators, to preserve the honour of the consular dig¬ 
nity, proposed a medium, which was agreed to by 
both parties; that, instead of consuls, a certain num¬ 
ber of military tribunes should be chosen, partly out 
of the senate, and partly from among the plebeians ; and 
these new magistrates were to be invested with con¬ 
sular power. A decree was iminediiitely passed for 
this fourth revolution in the Roman Government; and 
the comitia (310) were held without delay. But when 
the people came to vote, they refused to give their 
votes to any but patricians; so that only (311) three 
tribunes were elected, who resigned their office iu 
(312) three months; 

(313) The' old form of government being thus re¬ 
stored, nragistraten< were chosen', under the name of 
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ct;D3ors, to take a survey of the numbers and estates 

^ of the inhabitants every five years. Some 

„■ ‘ time after, Rome was inflicted with a severe 

' famine, when Spurius Maelius, (;)14) a rich 
patrician, (315) bought up corn at foreign markets, 
and distributed it at a low price among the people. 
His house, at last, became an asylum for vagabonds, 
who rather chose to subsist by his benevolence than 
by their own labour. He was a man of unbounded 
ambition, whose liberality was only a cloak for secret 
designs. Having brought over several citizens to his 
party, he caused a large quantity of warlike stores to 
be conveyed into his house, during the night, in¬ 
tending to take the whole government into his own 
hands. The plot, however, being discovered by the 
senate, (316) Quinctius Cincinnalus, now eighty years 
old, was a third time chosen dictator, when Maelius was 
tummoned to appear before him; but (317) refusing to 
;iubmif, he was killed in the forum by the master of the 
horse. 

The death of Mmlius was an unexpected stroke to the 
tribunes and their adherents; but Cincinnatus, (313) 
not intimidated by their threats, ordered the house of 
the haughty opposer of his p 9 wer to be pulled down, 
when all his property was sold, and the money given 
to the most indigent citizens- On this occasion the 
popular clamour was so greai, that (313) the senate gave 
their consent to the restoration of the military tribunes; 
but, in the course of a few months, the government re¬ 
turned into its wonted channel. 

(320) These divisions among the people, who ought 
to have been united from motives of real interest, en¬ 
couraged the Veientes to renew their depredations. 
The Romans having invested Veii, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, continued the siege the 
whole winter, and covered themselves (321) with the 
skins of wild beasts. I^his famous siege was carr M 
on with various success (322) for several years, during 
which time tlie Roman army was greatly annoyed by 
(S23) the Hetrurians, and other neighbouring nations. 
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Pespairing to carry by assaolt a place which was so 
well garrisoned, (324) Caraillus, the dictator and a 
brave ofRccr, caused a passage to be dng'under ground 
to the castle. At the same time, he amused the 
enemy by the appearance of a general attack, and 
wbiie they stood in their own defence on the walls of 
the city, the besiegers made themselves masters T>f tl>e 
town. Thus was the strong city of Vcii taken, (385) 
like a second Troy, after a siege of ten years. The 
immense booty was divided among (326) the soldiers. 
Camillus, transported with the honour of subduing Ibis 
great rival of Rome, triumphed (327) in a more mag¬ 
nificent manner than usual, and caused his chariot to 
be drawn by milk-white horses. (328) This was 
looked on as a singular act of vanity in the dictator, 
as the Romans held the horses of that colour sacred 
and peculiafi to Jupiter and the Sun. 

(329) From the constant opposition of the tribunes, 
the consuls could seldom raise an army, wilbout naming 
11 dictator, (330) To break this dependence upon tba 
tribunes, the senate contrived the luppy expedient of 
giving pay to the soldiers, when (331) the ^ „ 
military operations of the Romans were con- ‘ 
ducted on a bolder scale. Instead of insig.. 
iiihcant battles, they waged decisive wars. A.C, 
The taking of Veil was a presage of their 30C. 
future grandeur. 

About this time, (332) a colony of the Gauls, who 
had crossed the Alps and settled' in .Italy, besieged 
Clnsiiim, when the iuhabitants implored the assistance 
of the Romans. The senate, unwilling to qualrel with 
a people who had never offended them, sent a depnta- 
tion of three young particians of the Fabian family, to 
bring about nn accommodation between the two nations. 
Being conducted to Brennus, (333) Ibe leader of the 
Gauls, they offered the mediation of Rome, and aeked 
what injury the Clusini had done then, or > what pre-i 
tensions any people from a remote Country could have 
upon Hetruria. Brennus answered in « hMtfhty tows. 
(334) “ that hia right lay in his avrord, and that^«U 
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b«io«ged tfl tl»e br»?e/'' (3^) The Fabii were 
highly, provoked at. fliio anower: but, diMemhliog their 
mi#ntgi«<iAi they, dftsiried leave tq go iiitq the towa, 
aader. preteuce o^ conferring with the reagistratas. 
iU: tqoa. B« they were adt^Ued, they persuaded the 

MhidMtanhi. to a, riforou&4ef«noe, and eeen put them- 
aelvea at the head of the beri«ged ia a sally, io which 
Qaiatus Fabius, the chief of the ambassadors, slew 
wit|i hia own hand one of the principal officers of the 
Gauls. Upon ihis^ Breuuus inim,ediately broke ap 
th«) siege of Clusinin, and set out.for \Iloine, haring 
seat a> herald before him to demand.that those ambas¬ 
sadors who had so, luauifesUy violated the law of 
ualious, should be. delivered up to him. The aS'air 
wao brought before the senate.. ' (;386) The wisest and 
laoet prudent thought tlse demand just and reasonable; 
but as H concerned persons, of‘great eonseqptneee, they 
relcjaedtit to the assembly of the peopJe, who, (337) 
ijUlead of condemning thp three brothers^ raised them 
to the dignity of military tribunes. Brenpus, con¬ 
sidering. this as a high affront, hastened his march to 
Ronj,e. t 

(ff39) The six inUitary tribunes, (333) at the bead of 
fhrty thousand men, advanced boldly against the Gauls, 
whose number exceeded seventy thousand. The two 
^mies met (il40.) near the river Allia, about sixty 
furlongs from Rome. The victory was decisive (341) 
in.fuvour of the Gauls, and the Romans, in the utmost 
disorder instead of returning to Rome, fled to.Veii. 
The nett* di^ Rreunus marched his troops into the 
neighbowhood of Borne, and encamped on the banks 
ojf' the Anio. Thera his spies brought biim word that 
04;i) the gates of (he city were open, and not one 
Bomao won to be, seen o« the ramparts. Brennus, 
ssnpssctiii^ somei ambuscade., advanced slowly, which 
far*, the Romans an opportunity, of aeuding, into the 
Oftf^tuLi ail' the ouen wlw were ik to hear arms. The 
oid«Mth- WQdian, and cfaildneuv Bed the neighbouring 
tOWW. ' "•%. 

; ;Anidflt thig: goBtmd eoafuswpj,- (343) ndtout foutr 

■ 7 . 
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score of tlie most illustrtous and vena-able ment ratber 
tfean fiy from their native uountry, chose to devote 
rbemsetves to deeth by & rtrW'' which FabiiHr the ht§hw 
pontiff, pronounced in- their names, The Romann 
believed that by these voluntary sacrifices of them- 
selves, disorder and confusion were iotroduaed ameof 
the enemy.- To complete their sacrifice, with eo- 
leinnity becoming the magnanimity of the Homans, 
they dressed themselves in their pontificals, consular, 
anci triumphal robes, according to their several raokn 
and stations, and repairing to the forum scate# them*- 
sdves there in their ourufe c'lrairs, expecting the 
enemy and death with the greatest fortitude *. 

At length, Brenniis entered the city, which appeared 
to him (344) like a desert; and this solitude.increased 
his perplexity. Advancing towards the forina at the 
bead of his troops, he was strnck with admiration at 
(345) the unexpected sight of the venerable old meoi 
who had devoted tliemsclves to death. The magnifi¬ 
cence of their habits, the majesty of their coantcnanves^ 
their profound silence and unmoved behavioi^r, at the 
approach of the troops, struck the Gauls with SDch 
awful reverence, that they took them for the gods of 
the country, and seemed afraid to advance, (34d) 
One of the soldiers, however, ventured to touch tha 
beard of Marcus Papiriiis, who unaccustomed to such 
familiarity (347) gave him a blow on the bead wtthi 
his ivory staff. (348) The soldier, in revenge, iaiw 
mediately killed him ; and the otbet^ following his 
example, put all the rest to the sword. *' 

Breniius then laid siege to tbe capitul,. but (343) 
was repulsed with great loss. In order to be revenged 
on the Romans for their resistance, (B50) he ordered 
the city to be bumeil, the templewnnd edifices to. be 
destroyed, end tlie walls to he rmKwl’ to the ground. 
Thus tbe famous city of Rome whsTentirely deiaolrtbed* 
ISothiug was to be seeiv in tbc^lncei, wLcf& it ateody 
but some ioooDsrderdbie niioo. .. 


4 Butuch.' 
D 2 
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Ill the dead of night, the Gauls had contrived to 
take the capitol by surprise. They proceeded wUh 
such sileuqe, that they wefe not discovered, either by 
the ceotinels, who were upon guard in the citadel, or 
even by the dogs; though these aiiimaU are usually 
alarmed at the least noise. But they could nut escape 
(361) the vigilance oF the geese, (862) a flock of which 
was kept in the court of the capitol, in honor of Juno. 
On' the flrst a|)proach of the Gauls, thev ran up and 
down cackling and beating their wings, till they 
awakened (353) Manlius, a partricisii of great courage. 
He attacked the enemy,' and, with the assistance of 
others wlio hastened to his aid, drove the besiegers 
down the rock. For this heroic behaviour, ',(354) 
Manlius was rewarded with the additional name of 
Capitolinus. 

CamilJus (35.5) had retired to Ardea, a town in 
Latium; but deeply aflTected by the calamity of his 
couutry, he prevailed on the Ardeans to raise an army 
under bis command, to, op|>ose a party of the Gauls 
who were appointed to lay w'aste the neighbouring 
territory. (850) With this army lie so eft'eclually 
destroyed the enemy, fhist scarce any were left to cany 
the news of their defeat. This turn of fortune raised 
the fainting spirits of the Romans, who requested 
Camillas to forget all former injuries, and become 
their general. The senate appointed liira dictator. 
(8.57) He broke off tlie treaty which was on foot be¬ 
tween the Gauls and Romans, declaring that he alone, 
as dictator^ had the- power of making peace. He then 
. y attacked ihe enemy, and so completely routed 
„'p. ' them, I hat the Roman territories were in a short 

'*■ time cleared of these invaders. 

(358) 111 less tbaii twelve mouths, Rome rose with 
superior grandeur frouj^its own ashes, and Camillus 
was looked on as a second founder. (35H) Soon after, 
Ddauliiis Capitolinus, elated with Ihe service he had 
performed for his country, began to raise disturbances 
ill the city, and discovered a design to secure the 
sovereignty. (300) He was strongly opposed by Ca- 
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inillus, and imprisoned by Cornelius Cassius, the 
dictator; (361) but he .was soon after restored to ■ 
liberty by the senate, from a dread of the populace, 
who surrounded tlie prison day and'night, and threat¬ 
ened to break it open. The moment he was sef at 
liberty, he renewed his factious intrigues. His house 
was crowded with the mutinous, whom he harangued 
without reserve, exhorting them to shake ofiF the yoke 
they groaned under; to abolish the tiignity of dictator 
and consul; to establish an exact equality among all 
the members of the republic, and to elect themselves 
a head, who might govern and keep in awe the patri¬ 
cians as well as the people. “ If you judge me worthy 
of that honour,” said he, “ the more power you give me, 
the sooner you will be in possession of what you have 
so long wished for. I desire authority with no other 
view, but to rnakif^ou happy.” (362) A plot was then 
formed to seize the citadel, -and declare him king. 
The senate, alarmed at the danger which threatened 
the state, ordered the military tribunes (383) to be 
watchful, that the republic received no damage; a 
form of words which' was never used but in the greatest 
dangers, and which (384) invested those magistrates 
with an authority almost equal to (hat of a dictator. 
Different means were proposed for defending the de¬ 
signs Manlius. Some were of opinion, that he 
should he assassinated. But (363) Marcus Manlius 
and Quintius Publilius, two of the tribunes of the 
people, thought it more aidvisable to adopt the usual 
forms of law,-and' offered'to prosecute him before the 
comltia, not doubting but the people would imme¬ 
diately desert him when they saw^-their own tribwnes 
become his accusers. The advice was' approved, and 
Manlius was siimtitoaed to his trtil. The crime laid 
to his charge was, aiming at sovereign'power. - He 
appeared before -his judges in Beep mourning. But 
ueither his own brothers, nor any of big relations 
changed (heir dress, or solicited the judges in his be¬ 
half, as was usually done by Ibfe friends of a person 
accused. So much did the love of liberty prevail in 
U 3 
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tbe b<!»rU'of the H^oiaot, lOver ail tlie ties of blOod 
aod kittdred. (39@) Being fooncl guilty, be >«a8 con- 
demoed to be tlirown headJo^kg from the capitol, wbicb 
lie had so latefy saved, l^s house was razed to the 
gftHund; and it was decreed, that do patrician should 
.ev^er after dwell ill the capitol. (867) Thus was Rome 
so jealous of her liberty, that the greatest merit could 
not atone for the least attempt to violate it. 

The struggle of parties still continued. Envy began 
to show ils^'among the females, in consequence of an 
incident that ought not to be omitted in tfois place, 
because it points out the springs of action in the hu- 
aan heart. (366) One of the tribunes of jthe-people, 
whose name p^as Fabius Ambustus, 'had two daugh¬ 
ters ; one martied a patrician, and the other a pleheiaa. 
^369) One day while the wife of the|debeiao was ahting 
with hgr aister, eosse of the seaalipir. came to 

visit Ih^ latter; when the forager was «o envious of the 
parade and grandeur that distinguished them, and the 
pn^lMidar attention shown to her sister, that hi oon- 
sequenoe of her mortification, she fell into a deep 
loeiaadtoly, and gave herself dp to despair. It was 
some fime before si^ would reveal 4o her father or her 
hwhand the cfuise; hut at last she opened her miad 
jqid diseloBed all that bad passed. Her^tber, who 
■was s patrician, promised to do every t|bhi| W his 
ipower to raise husband's rank, and aliMiflhtely 
fwoposed in the^Weoate to ddniit the plebcim)# to the 
higbest office ip ' tl|b WOinglbinvealth. In consequence 
nf Mfis ppQpa#||||i|Nil4ll|^*^ vi oi ip tfyA hrt for hw 
wehn ii». M oa h|Wi >> gy |-a 

'VVI# fo ‘fbmilhis, ffIVi) 

db^Aoiiah^, a^ipmsed 

tbit ir |)li ihi iipiiyrfiiS^r t 'Senute. 

(OTl) Whife^tHbiMfc- |i !| til iiiipatiltHog pablie afairs, 
tAm -ll^s^s otderal ^ >of the peoplle to be 

aricaW^sipM their favmdte mdasitre. The dictator 
‘Opposing this otkefept, they sent a titoer It affbatnnd 
conduct him to prison. (37t) Such an todiguity 
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ulFered to a magistrate, who had been hitherto held 
sacred, raised a greater commotion than had ever 
been seen in Rome. The patricians, who stood round 
the dictator, boldly repulsed thelictor, while the people 
who stood below, with equal fury, cried out, ** Down 
with him, down with him.”- 
In ibis universal uproar, Camitius Was the only 
person who seemed unmoved. He intreated that the- 
tribunes would pause a moment before they acted; 
He called the senators around him, and conducting 
them to a neighbouring temple, requested them to esta¬ 
blish peace in tbe city by theircompliancei&s they valued 
the future welfare of tbeir country, and (^3) vowed to 
build a temple to concord, in -case he saw tMnqadbty 
restored to the people. In consequenc^of bis address, 
a law was made,' that -one of the consuls for tbe tetore 
should be cbos^ from the plebMans. (344). Sextus, 
who bad long been a turbulent tribune '^ dl^peo{de, 
was the first plebeian consul.- 
'(375) 'from this epoeba, all the OffiCgrs iii theitKte. 
became' common to both ordytra. NobHity <»f » ^ 
birth gave place to • digedty of ofike. - The ’ 
.patricians mixed with the- people, aad the pie- . ' 

beians helODged to tbe order of the senate. . ■« 
(376) This revoUtioH brought the Rostaan re* ' 
public to its perfect fordi. 

Cstmillns having spent a long Mfb -in the aervioe 
his country built a temple to contewd, aecordiBg (o 
his vow, (877) and died of the plagqe in Ijbeo^ty 
second year m his age. f3?3) He fo saw never to 
have fo^bt « batde without gaioUig a complete vie^ 
tery; nteUer h» bare besieged h qtt^ i|f 

and never to have led an nieay itaM;|||p4iel4, tiliicjK hid 
did not %Hog iRadk loaded with-flll^tuidboot^ -ltd 
was a dedous patridt, and thod^^^enecq^ ^ hk 
wngratetiil country should qfeved }^t^ to h» rftx 
sentmeMs. Ronre imay 1^ (Hit tv-hdve firndahld the 
world vmh many obUe phfuenis of probity, bob id^|d 
perbaifM' riuwe pbvkct> tbait tlmt df ^ ktcobtpMivii 
Camillus. 

Dd 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JVar icith the Samnites—Manliui put to death for 
■kting against orders—fVar with the Tarentines — 
and Fabricius. 


A.v. 388 .- 484 . 

Towards the south of Italy au extensive tract 
of country, which forms a considerable part of the 
modern kingdom of Naples, was inhabited by the 
Samnites, (379) a bold and hardy people, whose 
numbers and skill in war presented an adversary not 
unworthy’the fame and fortune of the republic. They 
made freiliueut incursions, both into the territories of 
the Romans, and those of their allies. (360) It was 
only-by arras that the pretensions of Rome could be 
vindicated; and the consular troops, led by Valerius 
Qorvus and Cornelius Cossus, fought with sudi bra¬ 
very, that the gro.und was covered with slaughtered 
bodies of the Samnites. The war with this people, 
and' the neighbouring states, was carried on for some 
years. (3Bi) In an engagement with the Latins, strict 
Oisders were given by the consuls, Manlius Turquatus 
and- Oecius Mus, that no person should fight without 
leave, on. pain of death. (3B2) The son of Manlius,! 
however, Aidvaa^^ to take a view of the enemy, ac¬ 
cepted a challeuge from Metius, a captain of the Latins, 
fitd.slew .him. (363) The young man took the spoils 
of ^is antagonist and. laid them at his father’s feet, 
who commended him for bis valour, but nt the same 
time caused him to be put to death for fighting against 
orders. The . Latins being defeated were obliged to 
sue for peace, and robtained it upon hard conditions.' 
..(384) The Samnites were at last conquered, an^ (383) 
the whole country from Gallia Cispadana to Apulia 
and Lucania submitted to the Roffian krms. 
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(:386) .The Tarentines, while they’ nourished the 
'growing discontents of the other luli'sn states, had 
hitherto affected to preserve a sacred neutrality. (387) 
But a Roman fleet, which had been compelled to seek 
shelter in their harbour from the fury of a tempest, 
awakened their avarice,, and disclosed their hostile 
disposition. (380) Of ten vessels only five escaped 
from the inhospitable coast; and the prisoners who 
were taken in the others were instantly put to the 
sword, or driven to slavery by the perfidious captors. 
Dreading the power and resentment of the Romans, 
(3B9) they solicited the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
who, with twenty thousand infantry, three thousand 
cavalry, and twenty elephants, sailed for Tarehtum. 

(390) Fie first offered' to become raodiAlor between 
the Romans and Tareiitines; hijt Lmvinus answered, 

(391) "That the Romans neither desired his mediation, 
nor feared liis power.” (392) He then contacted the 
messengers through the camp, and bade thenntell iheiv 
inasler what they had seen. (393) The armies met-on 
the plains of Fleraclea, where a general engagement 
took place. (394) The Romans were routed; and, 
besides great slaughter, eighteerr thousand were taken 
prisoners. Pyrrhus directing his march towards 
Rome advanced as fay as Praeneste, and laid waste 
all before him. Finding, however, that large recruits 
arrived he sent Cineas, (395) a famous orator, to treat 
about a peace; who found himself under the necemty 
of leaving Rome with this answer, (396) “ Let Pyirotis 
withdraw his forces from Italy, and return to his own 
country; the Romans will then treat with any ambas¬ 
sador whom he may think proper to send.” , (397) 
Cineas, upon his return to the camp,' fold Pyrdius 
that the Roman senators were tbe .rapst veneralde men 
he kad eyer seen, and his testimony'was'confirmed by 
the appearance of Fabricius, who came the next day 
4t> treat with the Grecian, hero about an exchange of 
prisoners. (398) Fabricius was an aged senatetr of 
great simplicity of manners. The senate, coqscioijis' 
of his many virtues and at the wme time senubTe of 

D 5 
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hU p«wfi;r« bad tirdered bis daughters to hare porHons 
paid ^em out of the treasury of the fepubKc, but the 
jfklber refused to accept aay thing. “ If I enjoy the 
appnbatiOH of nty couatrymen,'’ said he, “and ean 
\proBH>ie the interest of Rotne, I cannot be destitute of 
Tiches.” (S99) Here we hare the character of a real 
patriot, who thought hiiosrff or his private advantage 
'wm B 0 naore to l>e put in comparison with that of the 
pobtie, than the life or happiness of a single person to 
that of a whole nation. 

(40®) Pyrrhus received this celebrated old man 
vith great ktadness, treated him with the highest niarks 
of dutinction, and by the offer of the moat valuable 
presents endeavoured to dispose him to his interest. 
After baviog given a general audience to die ambassa¬ 
dors, he took Pabrieius aside and addressed him in 
the tbliowhig mamitih—*' (401) Fabricius, I am sen¬ 
sible of yotir merit. I am convinced that you are an 
eaceient general, and perfectly qualified for the 
eoBmand of an army; justice and temperance are 
naited in your character, and you are respected as a 
petsoh ^ consummate virtue. But I am not less cer¬ 
tain of your poverty, and I must confess, that fortune 
bm treated you with injustice by placing you in the 
■tkeam of indigent senators. In order ther^ore to sup¬ 
ply that deficiency, provided you assist ine to negociate 
an honorable peace, I am re^y t® give you as much 
and silver as will raise you above the richest citizen 
od^fiome: fieir what can he more honorable to a prince 
than to raise htdigenee a great and virtuous man ? 
This n the no^Rkt pirpose to which a king can devote 
bin treasnven." 

To this Fabricins answered, “ (402) My poverty 
may in yowr opinioa be very great, as my whole estate 
canisints in a house of mean appewrance, and a little 
spot of ground, from which by my own labour I draw 
Bsy aiippoTt. But if you have ^a tangbt think 
that »is poverty mtikes ne iesb respected in my 
nountry, or in any degree anbapp;^ yoaaare extremely 
deceived. I have no reasoa kaitcmnplun ef fosrtane; 
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she supplies the with dl thM hfetijTfe i^itires' hit4, if 
1 am witb<mt 9op&rflui*i*ii I am alw ftwm a dfisiyi 
to enjoy thiem. With riches, I eoTrfcss<-1 sboald Bfc 
more able to succour tbife ReocsigitCusi tb'e obly adVaili- 
tage for which the wealthy ate- to Bfe ebvie'd. •Bnl', 
small as my possSssions SrS-, I- cSW StiB <0ontHtmte 
something to thh support o^lhe state, tod tM‘tiB3iStiaiSce 
of biy frietKis. 

“ Wkh regard to honors, my coutrtry phicd# iBe, 
poor ^ I am, on a level with the ritdiest; fot Rome 
knows no qu^fication for great employments, but 
virtue- and ability. She entrusts me with the command 
of her armies, Snd coqlides to my eare Che iaioSt im- 
portent negociations. My poverty does, not liessfen’th'e 
weight and influence of my couiisels- in the Senate. 
The Roman people btoor that wry poverty, which yOn 
consider as a disgrace. They^l^oW the many Oppor¬ 
tunities 1 have had to enrich myself, without wcurring 
censure. They are convinced oif my disinterested real 
for their prosperity, and, if I have any thing to com¬ 
plain of, it is the excess of their applanse. What value, 
then, can I set upon your gold a:^ silver 1 What king 
can add to my fortune? Always attentive to discharge 
the duties incumbent on me, I have a mind free from 
self reproach. 1 have an honest feme. And to mb 
these are inexhaustible treasures," 

(403) Pyrrhus, amazed at the greatness of bis soul, 
released the prisoners, on the promise of Fabricius, 
that, in case the senate were determined to continue 
the war, he might reclaim them wh^ver he thought 
proper; but the senate refused ao]^accommodation,i 
the prisouers were returned, and the war was Con¬ 
tinued. 

(404) History relates a remarkable instance Ilf Ro¬ 
man generosity in the person of Fabricius. While 
this general was on his march against Pyrrhus, a letter 
was brought to him from the king’s physician, im. 
porting, that for « prdper reward he would take him 
off by poiyou, and ^as rid the Romans from s most 
powerful enemy. FkhiiciiM felt at thii proposal the 
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bunest iiidignalioii that was consistent with his cha¬ 
racter. He sent the traitor back in chains to Pyrrhus, 
remarking in a letter, “ That the Romans disdained all 
iot'oraous practices, and conquered their enemies not by 
treac.hery, but by the sword,” 

Pyrrhus was not more amazed at the candour of 
Pabricius than indignant at the conduct of his phy¬ 
sician, (405) “ Admirable Fabricius!” cried he “it 
would be as easy to turn the sun from its course, as 
thcc from the path of honor." After a strict exami¬ 
nation of his physician, finding him guilty of treason, 
he ordered him to be executed. Not to be outdone 
in magnanimity by Fabricius, he immediately sent to 
Koine all his prisoners witliout ransoin. The Romans, 
OB tlieir' side, returned an equal number of Tarentines 
and Samoitcs. (40G) This mutual act of kindness did 
not, however, produce a peace. Pyrrhus was sur¬ 
prised at their obstinacy in continuing the war, and 
distressed by their perseverance. But though he found 
lys army very much reduced, yet he determined some 
time afterwards to hazard another battle, which took 
place near Beneventura, (407) in which he lust tliirty- 
Ihree thousand men. After this defeat, Pyrrhus (408) 
retired to Epirus, and soon after died at Argos, a prin¬ 
cipal city of Peloponnesus. 
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- CHAPTER V, 

Carthage—The first Punic War — Regulus — The second 
Punic H ar — Hannibal crosses (he Alps — Scipio. 

A. u. 484_553. 

During ihe war willi Pjrrhus, (40.9) agriculture 
liad been niurh iieglectecl ; and the Romans had been 
so accustoiiied to live on plunder, that they had no 
inclination to return to the plough. Scarcity, how¬ 
ever, made them think of some means to procure the 
necessaries of life; and nothing seemeil so likely to 
answer that end, as extending their conquests into 
some country which would he able to supply all their 
wants. A pretext was soon found. (410) Many of 
the Carthaginians had landed on the southern coast of 
Italy, and carried oft' the most valuable effects of the. 
natives. (411) This gave rise to a succession of hos¬ 
tilities between these rival states, known in history by 
the name of Punic wars; in which the Carthaginians 
with all their wealth and power were an unequal 
match for the Romans. (412) Carthage was of much 
greater antiquity than Rome. (414) It was first 
peopled by the Phceniciaiis, who had extended their 
conquests and their commerce through most of the 
islands in the Mediterranean, and into many other 
parts. It was situated about three miles from the 
place where (414) the city of Tunis stands, and (415) 
was a powerful republic, when Rome was an incon¬ 
siderable state: but was now become corrupt and 
effeminate, while Rome was in the vigour of her 
political constitution. (416) Carthage employed mer¬ 
cenaries to carry on her wars; Rome, as we have 
already mentioned, was composed of soldiers. The 
first war with Carlhage (417) lasted twenty-Ihree 
years, and (416) taught the Romans the art of fighting 
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on the sea, with which they had been hitherlo unac¬ 
quainted. (419) A Carthaginian vessel'being wrecked 
on their coast, they used it as a model, and in three 
months fitted out a fleet, in which the consul (420) 
Duilius fought Iheir first naval battle, when (421) the 
Roman fleet was victorious. 

(422) AMilius Regulus was appointed pro-consul in 
Africa. (423) He defeated the Carthaginian army, and 
too*ifive thou'sand pri|mners. reduced Clypea, a 
famous sea-port, and other cities of Africa; and no 
peace could be obtained by the Carthaginians from 
Regulus, but on the hardest conditions. (424) The 
Lacedemonians sent Greek troops to their assistance 
under Xantippus, (425) a brave and experienced gene¬ 
ral. Fortune now favoured the Carthaginians. (426) 
Regulus was defeated and taken prisoner with (427) 
five hundred Romans, the companions of his mis¬ 
fortune. (428) The Romans also sustained great loss 
by sea; for, on their return to Italy, the greatest part 
of their fleet, (429) consisting of three hundred and 
fifty sail, was destroyed by a tempest, and both their 
consuls perished. A similar misfortune befel them the 
year after, when they lost one hundred and fifty ships. 
The Romans were so much discouraged by this re¬ 
peated series of events, that they declined any farther 
naval engagement, and decreed (430) that sixty ships 
only should be kept at sea to guard the Italian coasts. 

(431) The consul Metellus, on the other side, raised 
the spirits of the Romans, by a dreadful overthrow of 
the Carthaginians in Sicily under (432) Asdriibal, 
their general. Twenty thousand men were killed, and 
twenty-six elephants were taken. (433) For this 
action a splendid triumph was decreed to Metellus; 
and Asdrubal, on his return to Carthage, was con¬ 
demned and executed. 

The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman general, may 
give us an idea oCthe spirit which then animated that 
people. The Carthaginians, wearied with tliis tedious 
,war, sent ambassadors to Rome to make overtures of 
peace. (434) Regulus had now been a prisoner in 
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Carlhage five years; and tiie Oarthafiniaos engaged 
him to plead their cause. But they first exacted a 
promise from him to return to Cnrihage, in cake the 
embassy proved unsuccessful. It was at tbc.sanne thiie 
hinted to him that his life depended pwthe mtcieks of 
his negociation. 

On his arrival at- Rome, (436) he ; a^^aainted the 
senate with the motive of his journey, and at the 
time used every argument to diMuade the Romans,#kxn 
peace, or an exchange of prisoners, "who,” ho shid,* 
“ had ignominiously surrendered their arms to the 
enemy. As to himself, he was far advanced in years, 
and looked upon death, though inflicted with the roost 
cruel torture, as nothing in competition with the welfare 
of his country.” Having at length prevailed on the 
senate to comply with his entreaties and carry on the 
war, though he well knew how fatal the consequences 
would be to himself, this illustrious prisoner would not 
break his engagement with the enemy, but returned to 
Carthage; where, horrid to relate! (430) the Cartha¬ 
ginians imprisoued him in a dungeon, aud cutting off 
his eyelids exposed him to the sun when its beams 
darted the strongest heat. They afterwards put him 
into a barrel stuck full of nails, whose points continually 
piercing his flesh allowed him not a moment's ease. At 
last, to complete their cruelty, they nailed this noble 
Roman to a cross, where he expired. By this act, the 
Carthaginians brought perpetual infamy ou themselves 
and their country. 

(437) The Romans hearing of the horrid deed were 
so much enraged, that they delivered Hamilcar, the 
Carthaginian general, and other prisonefs to Marcia, 
the wife of Regulus, who shut them up in an armoury 
filled with spikes, with an intent to inflict on them the 
punishment her husband bad suffered. (438) The 
magistrates, however, interfered, and preserved them 
from destruction, to let the enegiy know, that tlic 
Romans were too generous to retaliate on wdividiBls 
those crimes which their country aloBe had been gpilty, 
of inflicting. 
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(440) The war between the two republics was 
^ y renewed both by sea and land with various 
fyi'i' len|;lh a peace was concluded be¬ 

tween (hem. (430) Sicily was made a Roman 
A. C. province, and the Carthaginians engaged to 
231. deliver up all their prisoners without ransom. 

■ Carthage, though corrupted, was not deticient in great 
men. Of all the enemies the Romans had to contend 
with, (441) Hannibal was tile most inflexible. His 
father, Haniilcar, had imbibed an extreme hatred 
against the Romans, and took an early opportunity 
to inspire his son, though but nine years old, with bis 
own scutiraenis. (442) For this purpose he ordered 
a solemn sacrifice to be ofl'ered to Jupilcr, and leading 
his son to the altar asked him wlietlier he was willing 
to attend him in his expedition against the Romans. 
The courageous boy not only consented to go, but 
conjured bis fatlier by the gods present to form him 
to victory and teach him the art of conquering. That 
I will do, replied Haniilcar, with all the care of 
a father who loves you, if you will swear upon the 
altar to be an eternal enemy In the Romans. Hannibal 
readily complied; and the solemnity of the ceremony 
and the sacredness of the oath made such an im¬ 
pression on his mind, as nothing afterwards could 
efface. 

(443) Being appointed general at twenty-fiie years 
of age, he laid siege to (444) Saguntuin, a city of 
Spain in alliance wilh the Romans. (445) This breach 
of peace occasioned the second Punic war, which was 
carried on with mutual bravery and animosity. So 
equally did victory hover over them in their various 
battles, that both parties triumphed by turns. Han¬ 
nibal bad greatly the advantage at first. (446) He 
orer-ran all Spain, and being bent on the ruin of the 
Roman state, lie determined to carry the war into 
Italy. 

(447) Towards the close of autumn, he arrived at 
the foot of the Alps, whose lofty summits present a 
atroog but ineffectual barrier to the enmity of‘a deter- 
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mined adversary. With fifty thousand infantry, nine 
thousand cavalry, and thirty.seven elephants, he be¬ 
gan to ascend those mountains which are perpetually 
covered with snow; nothing but terrible objects jtre- 
seiited themselves to his army. Rocks hanging per¬ 
pendicularly over their heads, wild beasts almost 
perishing with hunger, and a thousand other dreadful 
objects threatened them with immediate destruction. 
But nothing could intimidate the warlike Hannibal; 
he encouraged his soldiers to go through every diffi¬ 
culty, and by his own e.xample showed them how to 
face danger. His steps were often arrested by famine, 
and his march by the inclemency of the elements; he 
was exposed to the incessant assaults of a fierce and 
intractable race of natives, whose long shaggy hair 
and savage dress, impressed the beholders with terror 
and astonishment. Hundreds were daily crushed by 
the fragments of rocks which these barbarians rolled 
upon the heads of the soldiers; hundreds, betrayed by 
the slippery surface of the ice, tumbled headlong hrto 
vast and unfathomable precipices. (448) Nine days 
their painful toils had been continued, when on the 
tenth their fainting spirits were revived by the pros¬ 
pect of the fertile fields and flourishing cities of Italy. 
(449) From the summit of the Alps Hannibal displayed 
to his troops the luxuriant plenty of the plains be¬ 
neath, the rich reward of their labours. Two days were 
devoted to recruit tbeir exhausted strength ; and on the 
third they began to descend. Various were the ob- 
•Staclea which presented themselves to ideter the army 
from this desperate march; they found their number 
daily decreasing through terror and fatigue; and to 
complete their distress they unexpectedly arrived at 
the top of a precipice above three hundred yards in 
depth. To effect a passage appeared impossible. 
What means were taken to surmount this difficulty 
are not exactly known. (450) An elegant, though 
credulous, Roman historian,* tells us, that to level the 
path, Hannibal ordered a great number of trees to be 
• Livy. 
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cut down, and setting fire to themlieated the rock, and 
theh softened it with vinegar. However idle and ri¬ 
diculous Such a story tnay seem, yet it was meant to 
explain the abilities of Hannibal; for the vinegar re¬ 
presented patience, and fire the courage of the com- 
fnamter, who was endowed with perseverance peculiar 
'to himself. His genius and con.stancy having triumphed 
over every obstacle, on the fifteenth day from entering 
the passes of the Alps, his wayworn followers reposed 
amidst the abundance of the Insubrian plains. Their 
emaciated figures proclaimed the hardships they had 
endured : of the vigorous and numerous army which 
had traversed the Pyrenean mountains, only twenty six- 
thousand meagre veterans escaped, to reap in Italy the 
htrvesl of their valour. 

As eoon as it was known at Rome that Hannibal'Was 
crossing the Alps, (451) Scipio was sent to oppose him. 
(452) The two armies came in sight of each other near 
the river Tioinus, in Lombardy. (453) Before they en¬ 
gaged, Hannibal harangued his troops, and in oi^ev 
to be und^tood by men of gross apprehensions he dis. 
played to their eyes the abundantplains of Italy, before 
he addressed himself to their eats; and aim^ not 
persuading them by reasons, till he had prepare^^them 
for it by objects. He represented to them the^wn- 
quest of all Italy and tlie plunder of Rome, % initicli 
they would acquire not only immense wealth^^||M$11(4 
mortal glory. He excited their indignatiiMi l^g||Pit 
insolence of ttie Romans, who had preiwiwlo dev 
tMnd, that hrkrelf and the soldiers, who had talteii 
Sa^ntnm, should be driiveted up to theim; and he Ita* 
ilamed their resentiient against the pride of fhon It^ 
periotis masters, who believed they had a right to pre^ 
scribe laws to the whole world. 

Scipio seems to'have entertained toomeahan opinion 
of bis antagonist, (454) The consequence was, that 
Ac Romans were put to flight, ttfhir commander was 
wounded in the action, and bis life etpt^ed to the most 
rmi^ncnt danger. 

In an engagement, which afterwards took place be- 
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Uveeu (455) rkminius and Hannibal, both partis fought 
with such animosity, that (456) in this battle Flaminius 
was slain, with hTteen thousand Romans; six thousand 
were taken prisoners, and about ten thousand escaped to 
Rome. 

Rome was in tite utmost consternation on tins success 
of the enemy, and (457) Fubius Maximus was sent with 
four legions in quest of Hannibal, but constantly avoided 
coming to an engagement with him. This cautious 
conduct of Fabius greatly distressed Hannibal, who 
had frequently offered him battle. The year after 
the armies came to a general engagement at Cannie, 
a town in Apulia. (456) The Romans, under the 
consuls ;£milius Paulas, and Terentius Varro, were 
again entirely routed. Fifty thousand men were slain, 
and a hundred thousand surrendered themselves pri¬ 
soners of war: so great was the slaughter, that R is 
said the conqueror sent to Carthage three bushels of 
gold rings, which had been taken from those who fell 
in this dreadful engagement. 

Hitherto victory declared on the side of the Car¬ 
thaginians, and Rodk was in the utmost distress. At 
tdiia time (4^9) Caius Scipio, a tribune of the soldiers, 
undertook to support the cause of his conntry. This 
write man bdag'tgfermed that some of the best fo- 
ririlM (Of Rome had agreed to abandon Italy, sod 
aettle themselves olsewhere, onder the idea that Rome 
t|||8 ktst, went diredtly to the asseml^y, and with his 
arited dmwn, “ (460) That if they did not lay 

awMri'fhat iuloriom resolution and take an oalh tet 

abamiotiNire rqarihlic in its present dritresa, they 
shieu M aU be ifat||Miiati Ij cot to pieces.” {461) These 
threats added te^e spirit and courage of Scipio, not 
only obliged <^ieai to give up their pihui, but they tnu. 
hagdy pwlted their faith to each other to deliver their 
c<ia|^,4rio4^ in ite rttkia. 

Ranted h<6i neglected ;(463) to improve bis oori- 
quest, by apt mandtiug directly to Rome, as Mahcrbal, 
(462) the general of his tmvalry, advised him -to- do: 
oa his refusing, the gewerai told him that hd was much 
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better qualifier! to fight than to make a proper use oC 
victory. Hail lie taken Miihcrbal’s advice, (here is no 
doubt but the city woultl have been obliged to submit, 
fora panic had seized all ranks of people. (404) His 
dilatory conduct, however, gave the Romans time to 
recover (heir spirits. A new army of young men and 
(46.'>) slaves was sent into Spain, and the Romans 
coming to an engagement (4(i0) in Sardinia, twelve 
thousand Carthaginians were slain. (407) Marcellus 
also greatly harassed Hannibal’s troops, and repulsed 
him in several encounters; but at lust fell into an am¬ 
buscade, and w as slain, 

Scipio, the younger, was sent into Spain, and made 
very successful campaigns. Hannibal was defeated 
by (1(>8) Hostilius and Claudius Nero. Asdrubal, 
Hannibal’s brother, wais killed in battle with the con¬ 
sul ■l.iviiis, and Spain was entirely subjected to the 
Romans. 

(480) Scipio was now made consul, and sent into 
Africa. (470) The Numiilians also sent a powerful 
army under a second Asdruhalil and Sypliax, to the 
assistance of the Carthaginians. (471) Scipio surprised 
(he camp of the enemy in (he night, and by his artilice 
gained a complete victory. 

(472) Findiiii; among the prisoners of war one of the 
nephews of iMassinissa, king of Numidia, be sent him 
back to bis uncle, loaded with presents, and accom¬ 
panied by a clet.achinent for the safely of his person. 
Massinissa, struck with this generous action of the Ro¬ 
man general, forgot all former hostilities and joined bis 
troops to lho.se of Scipio. (473) He soon after con¬ 
quered ,Sypliax, carried him prisoner to Rome and con¬ 
tinued the liiniest ally the Romans ever had. 

On this occasion Hannibal was called home, after 
(474) having passed fifteen years in Italy, to the great 
terror of the Romans j and on his retorn look tlie coni- 
maiid of the African army (47b) at Zama, distant from 
Carthage five days’ journey. The Roman army was 
also iu a neighbouring plain, and the two generals had 
an interview, but nothing was agreed on. Scipio 
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ehargcil tlie Cartliaginiaiis with perfidy and injustice; 
upon which both sides iirepared I’or battle. The late 
of Uoine ami Carthage was now lo be decided. Both 
generals displayed the utmost bravery and experience 
in ariii!.; but (470) Hannibal was at last vanriuished, 
and victory deelareil for Scijjio. (477) Twenty thou¬ 
sand Carthaginians were slain in the field, and as many 
taken prisoners. Hannibal returned to Carthage, irre- 
coieiably xanquished. (478) No choice was left but to 
make peace, and this was granted by the conquerors on 
the most inglorious conditions. Tlius ended the second 
I’unic xvar, alter it had continued sexenleen years; 
anil tlie |)o\ver and grandeur of the Ronian people were 
greatly increased by this signal conquest over their rival 
tor ninveisal empire. 

(470) A powerinl alliance was soon formeil against 
the Romans hy Antioelius oi’Asia, siirnvuned tlie Great, 
and Hannibal the avowed enemy of’Rome. Antiochus 
was defeated (480) at Magnesia by Cornelius Seipin 
and his brother Africanus. Be.iee was then granted lo 
Antiochus, (481) on condition that he should give up all 
the countries on iliis side ol’ Aionnt Taurus in Greece. 

( 482) The fate of the tw o generaU, Hannilial and Scipio, 
was soon after determined. Seipio, being charged 
with taking money from Aiitioeluis for the peace lately 
concluded wiih him, letirerl to Liiernum iii Campania, 
where he died, exclairniog in severe tcriiu a:;ainst his 
ungrateful country*. His great rival Hanndi.d was de¬ 
ni inded of Prusias, king of Byihinia, by the Roncan utu- 
liassadors, Prusias was under the necessity of obeying; 
and liannibal, rather than fall into the huniis of his 
enemies, poisoned himself. 

* He ordered the following epitaph to be inscribed oi\ his tomb. 
h^raiu patria/ nc osaa qvidt’jn nida habes : “Ungrateful cuumvy ! 
fiton hast not even my bones.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The third Punic tVas—Datruction of Carthage. 

A. u. 553.—jG03. 

Carthagr -sttll conlinued the principal object 
of Roman jealousy. (4tt3) A disagreement between 
Massinissa and Ihe Carthaginians, about the limits of 
their territories, furnished fresh pretence for quar¬ 
relling. The decision was referred to the Romans, 
who obligecT the Carthaginians to give up to Massinissa, 
the country in dispute. This gave rise to the third 
Punic war. 

Carthage, now become a state existing only by the 
mercy of the conquerors, was liable to fall at the slight¬ 
est breath of their indignation. Cato, (484) the censor, 
never spuhe in the senate on public business, but he 
ended his speech by inculcating the necessity of its 
destruction. His opinion was at last unanimously 
approved. It was therefore declared in the senate, that 
Carthage must be destroyed*; and both consuls were 
sent with orders for this purpose. 

The most tremendous ihuuder from above could not 
have affected the Carthaginians more than this sentence 
of the Romans. Driven to desparation, they knew not 
which way to act. (485) They rent their clothes, and 
rolled themselves in the dust; but recovering from the 
first emotions of despair, though destitute of men and 
arms, they imstantly resolved to make an obstinate 
resistance. 

Having recalled (487) Asdrubal, who had been ban¬ 
ished in compliance with the remonstrances of Rome, 
(486) they immediately barred the gates of the city. 
An iron chain was thrown across the entrance of 
the harbour; and the wealth which ought to have 
• Deknda eit Carthago, 
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been granted to Hannibal to ensure the dominion of 
Italy, was now freely resigned. The ardour of hope 
was supplied by despair; the temples and public 
buildings were opened to accommodate the workmen; 
neither sex nor age were exempted from general labour; 
the deficiency of brass and iron was supplied by gold 
and silver; and the women, animated by the same 
sentiments, not only renounced their ornaments, but 
sacrificed their hair to be converted into strings for the 
boi^men. 

The Homans, who had advanced from Utica to certain 
conquest, were taught by a shower of darts and stones 
to- respect their adversary. Their rear was, harassed 
by Asdrubal, who had readily obeyed the summons of 
his country, and with the martial companions of his 
exile, had hastened to her defence. He occupied an 
advantageous post, and twice repulsing the attacks of 
tlie Romans, alleviated the distress of the besieged by 
repeated supplies of provisions. 

Home heard with astonishment the resistance of 
Carthage; when (488) Scipio .Xmilius, the son of 
^^milius Paulus and by adoption the grandson of 
Scipio Africanus, having revived the discipline of the 
troops, prepared to carry on the siege with vigour. 
This warrior surpassed in renown the former general, 
and revived by his exploits the surname of the latter. 
But the virtues of Scipio were not confined to the 
camp. (488) He was temperate, pious, and generous; 
a grateful SOI] and an ail'ectionate brulher; in the 
tumult of war he assiduously cultivated the love of 
literature; and the praises of the learned have justly 
celebrated the friend of Polybius aud the patron of 
Terence. 

The operations of Scipio justified the confidence of' 
Home. He compelled Asdrubal to retire within the 
walls of Carthage; be precluded all supplies by land, 
by a lofty rampart which stretched across the isthmus 
that joins the peninsula to the continent; and a stu> 
pendous mole, which closed the mouth of the harbour, 
excluded all relief by sea. (480), The Cartbagioiaa 
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fleet, which had alteinpted to interrupt his labours, was 
compelled to retreat with disgrace; and an African 
army, which had advanced to raise, the siege, was de¬ 
feated and totally destroyed. 

. y Famine and disease had already thinned the 
inhabitants of Carthage; the survivors, exhausted 

■* ■ with fatigue, had relaxed from their usual vigi¬ 

lance; a narrow passage near the port was explored 
by the adventurous footsteps of the Romans; and the 
eagles of the republic, in a fatal moment of security, 
w'ere displayed in the streets of Carthage. Yet de¬ 
spair still animated the resistance of the inhabitants; 
during six days every house and court was obstinately 
disputed : and as they retired, they involved in flames 
the buildings they had been compelled to abandon. 
On the seventh day, the Romans steadily advanced to 
victory amidst falling temples and burning palaces. 
From the citadel fifty thousand miserable wretches of 
both sexes implored the compassion of the conquerors ; 
but niue hundred deserters, hopeless of pardon, still 
inaiiitaiued the temple of /Escnlapiiis, and shut them¬ 
selves in with Asdrubal and his family, who seemed to 
be inspired with the heroic resolution of perishing amidst 
the ruins of their couniry, 

Asdrubal’s love of life, howevei', surmounting bis 
desire for glory, lie privately submitted to the Romans, 
Scipio instantly shewed him to the deserters, who were 
so enraged at tlie sight, that they set fire to the temple. 
(4ai) While tlie-flaines were s|>reading, Asdrubal’s wife, 
who appears to have been more ruurageous than ber 
husband, dressing herself in a very splendid manner, 
and placing herselfnvlth her children within sight of 
Scipio, thus exelaimed; !‘I tall not down the curses of 
heaven upon thee, 0 Roman; for thou seekest only to 
promote ihe glory uf thy nation. But may the gods of 
Carthage punish the falsf wretch who has betrayed his 
Country.” Then turning to Asdrubal, she said, “This 
lire will presently cunsunie me and my children; but 
as to ihee, go, and adorn the triumph of thy con¬ 
queror; and suffer in the eight of all Rome the tor. 
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torments thy crimes so justly merit.” Thus saying, she 
took hold of her children, and having thrown them into 
the flames, rushed into them herself, and was immedi¬ 
ately followed by all the deserters. 

(492) For seventeen days the city was abandoned to 
the rapine and destruction of the soldiers; and at the 
expiration of that term the magniflcence of Carthage 
was lost in a vast heap of ruins. Such was the end of 
that celebrated city,' which had reigned queen of the 
commercial world so many years. Hut those riches, by 
which it was raised to grandeur, proved its ruin; for 
•.ifHuetvce sunk the Carthaginians into efteminacy and 
pusillanimity. (493) So completely was this famoug 
jdace demolished, that travellers are now at a loss to 
determine where it actually stood. Some think it was 
on the spot where-Tunis now stands. 

Scipio gained such renown by this splendid conquest 
that he received (494) the surname of Africanus the 
younger, to distinguish him from Africanus the elder, his 
grandfather by adoption, and was afterwards made con¬ 
sul of Rome. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Interesting and cwrioMs Particulars. 

A. u. 243.—608. 

(^40,>) As frequent mention is made both of inferior 
and S|)lendid triumphs, in the Roman history, it may be 
proper to distinguish them. The person who received 
the lesser triumph, marched generally on foot, wearing 
only a garland or crown of myrtle, with the pretextai, 
(496) or usual habit of the magistrates, and was at¬ 
tended only by the senate. (497) This the Romans 
called an ovation, from ovis a sheep, which was usually 
sacrificed on the smaller triumph, as an ox was on the 
greater or full triumph. 

The greater triumph was conducted with the utmost 
state and raagnlticeDce to the citKeiis. (498) Whenever 

E 
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a f eneral demanded a triumph, he was obliged to re¬ 
sign his command of Ihc army, and to keep at a distance 
from Rome, till the honour had been f;ranled or refused. 
He always wrote to the senate a detail of his conquests ; 
and, if it was thought proper, a triumph was decreed. 
(4fi9) The general on the day appointed, crowned 
with laurels, made a speech to the people ; after which 
the senators, preceded by the lower <legree of officers, 
began the march. The spoils taken from the enemy 
followed; and the conquered cities and nations were 
represented in gold and silver, and other metal, with 
the names of the places which the conqueror had 
subjected to the Roman empire. I'he priests assisted 
on this occasion, and led the oxen destined for 
the sacrifice dressed with ribbands and garlands. 
These were followed by chariots, wherein (he crowns 
and other e.nsigns of honour, which the provinces 
presented to the conqueror to adorn his triumph, were 
deposited. The captive monarehs and generals, in gold 
and silver chains, made part of the procession; then 
followed the officers of the army, with the crowns or 
keys of the conquered cities. After this, preceded by 
his relations and friends, came the conqueror crowned 
with laurel, and seated on an ivory chariot, with an 
ivory sceptre and an eagle of gold in hi,s hand. An 
officer usually stood behind him; and lest he should be 
too much elated with this splendour, cried aloud, 
“Remember that thou art a man.” Before and aftrr 
his chariot were musical instruments of every kind. 
The march was closed by the generals and officers of 
the army. 'The Roman legions sung congratulatory 
songs in honour of the conqueror. The procession 
began without the walls of Rome, by the triumphal gate, 
and passed through the city to the capitol, Under many 
arches erected and adorned in honour of the triumph. 
Here the conqueror offered a crown and the tpolia 
vpima tft,.Jupiter; then sacrifice was made to the god, 
and tire conqueror returned with the same procession to 
Jiis palace. 

(500) The twelve tables of Roman jurisprudence, 
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imported from Greece, contaioed the following laws. 
The robber, who was taken in day, might be beaten 
with rods, and become the slave of him whom he-had 
robbed 5 but if he was a slave, his guilt could be only 
expiated by death, and he was thrown from the lop of 
the capitol. The nocturnal mischief of damaging a 
neighbour’s corn, was considered as equally criminal; 
and the unh-appy culprit was suspended as a victim to 
Ceres. But a breach of trust might be compensated by 
restoring double the amount of the value embezzled. 

(501) The laws of Romulus had asserted the absolute 
dominion of the father over his children; and the 
shackles of filial subjection were riveted by the hand of 
the decemvirs. Yet some duties were imposed on the 
master of a family, and the father who had neglected to 
instruct his child in any trade, could not claim from him 
that support in old age which otherwise the son was 
obliged to bestow. 

(503) The private testament of a father was aa^boeized 
by the tables of the decemvirs; and, by the swbitrary 
disposition of his property, his dominion was perpetuated 
beyond the grave. But if he died intestate, the order of 
succession was respected, and his children, or his nearest 
relations, become his heirs. If he died without relations, 
those who posses.sed the same name might claim the in¬ 
heritance ofthe'deceased. ^ 

(503) III the punishment of personal injuries, the 
decemvirs approved the severe principle of retaliation ; 
and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, W tooth for a tooth, 
and a limb for a limb, was rigorously exacted, unless 
the offender could secure his pardon by a coinpens-ation 
agreeable to the expectations of the injured. The 
dislocation of a bone was fixed at three hundred pounds 
Ilf brass or copper; and if a slave was the sufl'erer, one 
hundred and fifty pounds were deemed a sufficient 
atonement. A common blo.w or opprobrious expression 
was expiated by twenty-five asses*; but the author 
of a libel or satire w-as sentenced to be beaten with 
clubs; and the incendiary, whose malice set fire to 
• Roman wins. 
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anotbet man’s house or corn, was after the previotr* 
ceremony of imprisonment and whipijing;, delivered to 
tliE dames. The witness, whom avarice might allure, or 
envy prompt, to judicial perjury, was thrown headlong 
from the Tarpeian rock. The murder of a citizen rie. 
inanded the blood of the murderer; and the prepara¬ 
tion of poison, the subtle and therefore most odious 
ineStis of destruction, was attended with the same 
punishment. In the opinion of the illiterate Romans, 
magical incantations could exhaust the strength or ex¬ 
tinguish the life of an enemy; and the malice of the 
criminal, who presumed to. utter them, was judged 
worthy of death. The parricide, who violated the duties 
of nature and of gratitude, was inclosed in a sack, his 
head veiled, and thrown into the river or sea. But it 
was not till the middle of the sixth century that Rome 
was polluted by this crime; and Luciillus Ostiiis, after 
the second Punic war, has established the perpetual in¬ 
famy of his name, by first imbruing his hands in the 
blond of a father. 

(504) The boundaries of private properly, buildings, 
drains, and roads, were regulated by the accuracy of the 
decemvirs; and some idea may be formed of their at¬ 
tention to the most minute articles, since the branches of 
the tree which overshadowed the adjacent field might 
by the proprietor «|||the last be lopped lo the height of 
fifteen feet. 

(505) Nocturnal and seditions meetings in the city 
were considered jts capital crimes; and (506) the cor¬ 
rupt judge, wlio accepted bribes lo pronounce an ini¬ 
quitous sentence, could only expiate bis guilt by the 
forfeiture of his life. But the freedom and existence of 
the Roman citizen were secured from the caprice or re- 
seutmeut of an individual; (507) and it was only in an 
assembly of the people that the sentence of slavery or 
death could be pronoucced'and ratified by a majority of 
the centuries. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Biographical Sketches, 

A. u. 245.-638. 

Marcus Curtius, an enthusiastic patriot, duriiiR 
the war with the Volsci, rendered his name immortal 
by liis singular resolution, Sallust observes, that the 
success of the Roman arms, and the grandeur of the 
Roman state, were not so much owing to the superiority 
of the people in general over those of other nations, 
Rs (508) to the extraordinary qualities of a few great 
men, who in jgourage, magnanimity, aiid particularly in 
love to tlieir country, excelled all the world, and who, in 
cases of necessity, infused these virtues into the breasts 
of tkeir fellow citizens, so as to renderJ.heai triutnphant 
overall their enemies. With these men it was no un¬ 
common thing to devote themselves to certain death for 
the real or supposed interest, or even for the honbur of 
their country. Of this there occurred a remarkable 
instance at this period. (509) The earth happening to 
open, in the forum, made so deep a»gulph, that it could 
not be filled, though great quantises of rubbish were 
thrown into it. (610') The augurs were therefore con¬ 
sulted, and these ministers of r^^ion declared, that the 
gulph wou^ never close t^.tbe most precious things in 
Rome w^re-^cast into i^. Tli*. people, fot, some time, 
yvere at a loss to^determine what Could be meant ,by the 
most precious things; till (51 l)rM., Curtins, a young 
man remarkable for his vaiour,i^^aiiM|i into the forum 
on horseback, and clad in coin|HeTe ^mojur, said, that 
nothing surely could be..niiorei.>precious to the Romans' 
than courage and arms; that he was therefore re¬ 
solved to devote himself as a sacrifice for the safely 
of his country; gnd accordingly, having gone through 
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closed 


the necessary ceremonies, he boldly leapt 
with his horse and armour into the gulph, 
which, the historians tell us, immediately 


(512) Curius Dentatus was celebrated for his forti¬ 
tude and frugality. He was three times consul, and 
was. twice honoured with a triumph. He obtained 
decisive victories over the .Samniles, the Sabines, and 
the Lucanians, and defeated Pyrrhus near Tarentuni 
The ambassadors of the Samnites, having visited his 
cottage, found him boiling some vegetables in an 
earthen pot, when they attempted to bribe him by the 

0 ^ offer of large presents. He refused their 

2 ^ offers with contempt, and said, “ I -prefer my 

earthen pots to all your vessels of gold and 
silver; aud it is iny wish to command those who are in 
possession of money, while I am destitute of it and live 
in poverty.” t 

(513) Cains Duilius Nepos was a Roman consul, 
^ 0 who obtained the first victory over the naval 

260* P®"'®'" Carthage. He took fifty of the 

enemies’ ships, and was honoured with a naval 
triumph, which had never before appeared at Rome. 
The senate rewarded his valour by permitting him to have 
music played and torches lighted, at the public expence, 
every night while he was at supper. Some medals were 
struch in commemoration of this victory ; and there still 
exists at Rome a column, which was erected on the 
occasion. 


(514) Cneius Nsevius, a Latin poet in the first Punic 
war, was originally in the Roman armies, but he 
afterwards applied himself to study, and wrote co¬ 
medies, besides a poetical account of the first Punic 
War, in which he bad served. His satirical disposition 
displeased the consul Metellus, who drove him from 
Rome. He passed the rest of his life in Utica, where 
he died, about two hundred and three years before 
the Christian aera. Some fragments of his poetry are 


extant. 

(515) Marcna A<xt«8 Flautna was a comic poet 
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born ut Sarsina, in Umbria, who from competence was 
reduced to poverty by engaging in a commercial line. 
To maintain himself, he entered into the family of a 
baker as a common servant, and while he was employed 
in grinding corn, his mind was devoted to the comic 
muse. He wrote twenty live comedies, of which twenty- 
are extant. He died about one hundred and eighty- 
years before the Christian sera, The plays of Plau¬ 
tus were universally esteemed at Rome, and the pnrity, 
the energy, and the elegance of his language, were 
by other writers considered worthy of imitation. In 
the Augustan age, when the Roman language became 
more pure and refined, the comedies of Plautus did 
not appear free from inaccuracy. The poet, com¬ 
pared to the more elegant Terence, was censured 
fur negligence in versification, low wit, and trifling 
puns. His works continued, however, to be highly 
favoured on the stage. The incidents of his plays were 
varied, the acts interesting, and the catastrophe natural. 
In the reign of tlie emperor Diocletian, his comedies 
were still acted in the public theatres, and no greater 
compliment can be paid to hia abilities as a comic 
writer, than to observe, that for five hundred years, whh 
all the disadvantage of obsolete language, in spite of the 
change of manners and the revolutions of government, 
be commanded applause. 

(516) Quintus Ennius, an ancient poet, bom at Rudii, 
in Calabria, obtained the name and privileges of a 
Roman citizen by his genius and the brilliancy of his 
learning. His style is rough and unpolished, but his 
defects, which are more particularly attributed to the 
age in which he lived, have been fully compensated by 
the energy of his expressions. and the fire of his poetry. 
Quintilian warmly commends him, and Virgil gives tes¬ 
timony to Ilia poetical merit, by introducing many 
lines into his own compositions; which he calls pearls 
gathered from the dunghill, Ennius wrote in heroic 
verse eighteen books of the annals of the Homan re¬ 
public, and displayed much knowledge of the world in 
some dramatic and ralitkal compesitiom. He died of 
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the gout, contracted by frequent intoxication, about oflc 
hundred and sixty nine-years before the Christian wfa, 
in the seventieth year of liis age. Ennius was intimate 
with the great men of his age; lie aceoiii|ianied Cato 
in his questorshij) in Sardinia; and his society was 
esteemed by him of greater value than the honours of a 
triumph. Scipio, on his death bed, ordered his body 
to be buried by the side of his poetical friend. Con¬ 
scious of his merit as the first epic poet of Rome, En. 
nius bestowed on himself the appellation of the Homer 
of Latium. Of the tragedies, comedies, annals, and 
satires which he wrote, nothing remains but fragments 
fbrtunately collected from the quotations of ancient 
authors. 

(517) Archimedes, a famous geometrician of Syra¬ 
cuse, invented a machine of glass which faithfully re- 
jrresented the motion of the heavenly bodies. When 
Marcellps, the Roman consul, besieged Syracuse, Archi¬ 
medes Constructed machines which suddenly raised 
into the air the ships of the enemy from the hay before 
the city, and let them fall with siich violeure-into the 
water that they sunk. He set them also on fire with 
burning glasses. When the town was taken, the Ro¬ 
man general gave strict orders to his soldiers not to 
hurt Archimedes, and even offered a reward to him who 
should bring him alive and safe into his presence. 
All these precautions were useless: the philosopher 
was so dee|ily engaged in solving a problem, that 
he was even ignorant that the enemy wore in possession 
of the town;, and a soldier, not knowing who he was, 
killed hitn, because, he refused to follow him. Mar- 
cellus raised a monument over his body, and placed 
on itcylinder and a sphere; but the place re. 
mahied long unknown, until Cicero, during his ques- 
torship in Sicily, discovered it near one of the gales of 
Syracuse surrounded with thorns and brambles. The 
story of his' burning glasses had appeared fabulous 
to the moderns,' till the experiments of ButTon de¬ 
monstrated it beyond'contiradictitni. These celebrated 
gflastes were supposed to hie reiectors made «f 
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metal, and capable of producing tbeir eflFect at the 
distance of a bow-shot. Architnedtis used to say,. (619) 
“Give me a place to stand on, and I will move the 
■earth with the greatest ease.” 

(610) Publius Terentius, a native of Carthage in 
Africa, is celebrated for his excellent comedies.* Uc 
.was sold as a slave to Terentius Lucanus a Roman 
senator, who educated him with great care, and manu¬ 
mitted him for the brilliancy of his genius. He bore 
the name of his master and benefactor, and was called 
Terentius. He applied himself to the study of Greek 
comedy with uncommon assiduity, and merited the 
friendship and patronage of the learned. Scipio, the 
elder Africanus, and his friend Lrelius, have been sus¬ 
pected, on account of .their intimacy, of assisting the 
poet ill the composition of his comedies; and.the line 
language,, the pure expressions, aiid delicate senti¬ 
ments, with which the plays of Terence abound, seem 
to favour the supposition. Terence was in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, when his first play appeared on 
the Roman stage. All his compositions were received 
with great applause ; but when the words, “ I am a 
man, and feel as a man,” were repeated in the author's 
expressive languagethe audience, though composed 
of foreigners, conquered nations, allies, and citizens 
of Rome, were unanimous in applauding the poet, who 
spoke with such elegance and simplicity the language 
of nature. The talents of Terence were employed ra¬ 
ther in translation, than in the effusions of originality. 
It is said that he translated one hundred and eight 
comedies of the poet Menander, six of which only are 
extant. Terence is admired for the purity of his 
language, the artless elegance and siiuplicity of his 
diction, and a continued delicacy of sentiment. There 
is more originality in Plautus, more vivacity in the 
intrigues, and more surprise in the catastrophes of his 
plays; but Terence wall ever be admired for his 4#ste, 
his expressions, his faithful pictures of nature,, and the 
becoming dignity of.liis characters. Quintilian, who, 
* Hoao am,’ a ^tilunma puto. 
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candidly acknowledges the deficiencies of Roman co- 
ttedy, declares that Terence was (be most elegant and 
raided of all ^e comedians whose writings appeared 
on the stage. The- time and manner of his death are 
unknown. He left Rome in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age, and never returned. Some supposed that he 
was drowned in a storm on his way from Greece, 
about one hundred and fifty-nine years before Christ; 
'othera imagine he died in Arcadia or Leiicadia, and 
■that his death was accelerated by the loss of his pro¬ 
perty, particularly of his plays, which perished in a 
shipwreck. v 

(52o) Marcus Fortius Cato, afterwards called Cen- 
-sorius from having exercised the office of censor, rose 
to all the honors of the state. (521) The first battle 
he saw was against Hannibal, at the age of seventeen, 
when he behaved with uncommon valour. In his 
questorship under Africainis against Carthage, and 
during his expedition in Spain against the Celtiberians, 
and likewise in Greece, he displayed equal proofs of 
courage and prudence. 

Not only the public edifices, the construction of 
•temples and aqueducts, which religion and policy 
might prompt, displayed the increasing opulence of 
Rome; but the houses, the habits, and the enter¬ 
tainments of her citizens, proclaimed the fortunes 
amassed in the pursuit of conquest. The graver se¬ 
nators yielded with a sigh to the progress of luxury ; 
tsut Ac severe virtue and inflexible spirit of Cato 
iapelied him to oppose the torrent. When Italy was 
oppressed by the arms of Hannibal, tlic necessities of 
the state exacted the most rigid economy ; -and by the 
Oppfan law proposed by the ’tribune Oppius, the 
ladies of Rome were restricted the use of carriages 
within the city, or at less than the distance of a mile 
from its walls. They were also forbidden to appear 
in gushes of various colours, or to exceed in their or- 
nameuta half an ounce of gold. Rut when the battle 
of Zama bad dissipated the fears of Italy, the Roman 
matrons aspired to participi^ in the rewards of vie- 
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tary. They demanded a repeal of the Oppian law ; 
and their tumultuous importunities were alone opposed 
by the steru eloquence of G^to, who at that time was. 
invested witli the high authority of consul. 

“ Our prerogatives,” said that inexorable magistrate, 
" having been overturned at home by female ambition, 
are now also cunteiniied and trampled upon in the 
forum. But let us hear the reason why our matrpns 
thus deluge our streets, and scarcely forbear mounting 
the rostrum to harangue the people. Is it to redeeiii 
their fathers, or their husbands, their childreu, or theii 
brothers, from the chains of Hannibal 1 Their im¬ 
portunities are sanctioned by no such pretences. It 
is to demand the privilege of dazzling the spectators 
hy their hahits of purple and ornaments of gold ; of 
triumphing in their chariots over the law and the suf¬ 
frages of the citizens, You have often, Romans, hearrl 
me complain of the profusion which has not only in¬ 
fected private persons, but even the magistrates. Two 
ditferent vices taint the city, avarice alid luxury; 
plagues which have been fatal to every great empire. 
As the conquests of the republic have been extended, 
we have successively passed into Greece and Asia, 
countries which teem with temptations ; we have al¬ 
ready begun to enjoy the treasures of kings; and I 
fear those riches will acquire more absolute power 
over us, than we have been able to obtain over the 
monarchs we have subdued.” 

The arguments of Cato were resisted by the popular 
eloquence of Valerius Flaccus,. and the wishes of the 
Roman ladies were gratified by th% indulgenop of 
fathers and lovers. The Oppian law was repealed ; but 
when the integrity of Cato raised him lathe office of 
censor, the matrons of Rome were again subject tc; bis 
iron rule. He promoted a severe inquisition intp the 
equipages, the clothes, and the jewels of women, and 
taxed each of them tenfold for whatever was found in 
her wardrobe, exceeding the value of fifty pounds 
sterling. 

The censor, who wfs thus rigid to ofbers, wom not 
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more indulp^ent lo himself. The dignities, which lie 
successively hlled, had not sofleiicd the virtue which 
imitated the frugality of Curius and Fabricius. He 
shared the labours of the slaves, and often partook of 
their meals. When lip commanded the armies of the 
republic, the daily allowance of his household was no 
more thaw three bushels of wheat for his family, and 
half a bushel of barley for his horses. In surveying 
his province, he usually travelled on foot attended by 
a single domestic, who carried his baggage. Yet Cato 
had not escaped the imputation of avarice; 'and his 
favourite expression, “ that the man was godlike indeed, 
■who could double his private fortune,” may approve the 
justice of the censure.- 

(522) Cato re|)ented only of three things during his 
life : to have gone by sea when he could go by land ; to 
liave passed a day iiiactive; and to have told a secret 
tt> his wife. He distinguished himself as much for his 
knowledge of agriculture, as of politics. His treatise, 
^0 “ De re rustica," is much esteemed. He died at 

V 50 ' ^ ^ status was erected 

to his memory, 

(323) Cicero, to shew his respect for him, has in¬ 
troduced him in his essay on old age as the principal 
character. 


(524) Polybius, a celebrated historian, was the son 
of Lycortns, who commanded the forces of the Achrean 
league, and was born at Megalopolis in Arcadia. He 
was trained to arms under the 'celebrated Philopasmen, 
and was araoiik the hostages, whom the Achaeans de¬ 
livered to Rom^s pledges of their future submission. 
In this station he contracted an intini-acy with Scipio; 
was present at the destruction of Carthage ; and beheld 
withf^Mi^inmius the plunder of Corinth. In the midst 
of his prosperity, however, he felt the distresses of liis 
country, which had been reduced to a Roman pro¬ 
vince,' and like a true patriot he refieved its wants, and 
cased its servitude, by making use of the influence 
which he had acquired by his acquaintance with the 
fpost powerful Romans. After the death t/f bis friend 
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and benefactor Scipio, he retired from Rome and 
passed the rest of his days at Megalopolis, where he 
enjoyed the comforts which every good man expe¬ 
riences from the satisfaction attending a humane and 
benevolent heart. He died in the eighty- ^ 
second year of his age, of a wound which he ^^^4 ' 
had received by a fall from his horse. (526) 

The universal history of Polybius is admired for its 
authenticity. He has been recommended ifi^very 
age and country a 8 * 1 he best master in the art oTwar: 
and there can be no greater proof of the esteem in 
which he was held among the Romans than to men¬ 
tion that (526) Brutus, who put Caesar to death, 
perused his history with the greatest attention, epito¬ 
mized it, and often retired from the field, where he 
had drawn his sword against Octavios and Antony, to 
read the instructive pages describing the great actions 
of his ancestors, 
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BOOK III. 

THE ROMAN REPOBLIC, FROM THE DESTRUC¬ 
TION. OF CARTHAGE TO ITS TERMINATION BY 
THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM, AND THE COMMENCE¬ 
MENT OF THE REIGN Of AUGUSTUS C.ESAR. 


A. u. 608.-723. 

A, c. 145.- 30. 


CHAPTER I. 

Conquests and Luxury of the Romans—The Gracchi — 
Jugurtha — Miihridates—Marius and Sylla. 

A. u. 608—672. 

Though the power of the Romans was now greatly 
increased, their aiubilion was not satisfied. (o27) 
Corinth was reduced to ashes; Greece became a Ro¬ 
man province under the title of Achaia; Lusitania 
was subdued. They then conquered Portugal; and 
after that, the Numantines, or chief people of Spain. 
In the spaqe of one century the Romans extended 
their conquests over the three divisions of the Continent. 
Thrace, Greece, Africa, Syria, and all the kingdoms 
of Asia Minor became members of this vast empire. 
(528) By the spoils brought from the conquered coun¬ 
tries a taste for luxury was increased. Effeminacy, 
immorality, and selfishness succeeded to temperance, 
severity of life, and public spirit. 
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As tlie Romans gradually extended their victorious 
arms over the weaker states of Italy, (522) they were 
accustomed to take a certain portion of the conquered 
lands into their own possession; part of which was 
sold by auction for the use of the public, and the rest 
divided among the poorer citizens on the payment of a 
small quit-rent to the treasury. For the better regu¬ 
lation of these distributions various laws had been 
passed from time to time under the title of the Agrarian 
laws. (530) By these laws it had been ordained, that 
no citizen shofild possess more than five hundred acres; 
but the richer citizens getting possession of large tracts 
of waste land, and adding to these either by force or 
purchase the smaller pittances of their poor neighbours, 
by degrees became masters of territories, instead of farms, 
which threatened the ruin of the industrious husbandman 
and the extinction of liberty. 

On this occasion, (531) Tiberius Semproniiis Grac¬ 
chus undertook the cause of his country. Overpowered 
with pity at the desolate view of the Hetrurian plains, 
and animated by the cries of the people, who impor¬ 
tunately demanded the restitution of the alienated 
lands. Ire resolutely stood forth the advocate of their 
deserted cause. He proposed putting in execution the 
Agrarian laws. (532) This produced a civil war, in 
which he fell an illustrious victim to a rapacious and 
implacable senate. 

(533) Cains Gracchus, following his brother's foot¬ 
steps, came likewise to an untimely end. Opimius, 
the consul, was his professed enemy. Gracchus, and 
his friend Fulvius, were accordingly proscribed by the 
senate; and it was proclaimed, that whoever should 
bring the head of either of them, should receive its 
weight in gold as a reward. Gracchus tied to a grove 
beyond the Tiber, where he was soon surrounded by 
his enemies, and finding no possible means of escaping, 
made his servant kill him, and the servant imme¬ 
diately after killed himself. One of the soldiers cut 
oS tlw head of Gracchus, and carried it to Opianus; 
but first, it is said, to make it weigh heavier, he took 
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out the brains and tilled the skull with lead. Fulviiis 
flying to a friend’s hnuse was betrayed and slain, 

(534) The Nuniidian war, whieli cnmnienced about 
one hundred and twenty-two years before Christ, and 
^ y lasted five years, afforded many instances of 
■ . ’ the injiistiee, haughtiness, anti corruption of 
llic Ronian senate. (630) Jugurtha, who hail 
usurped the ki|igdoni of Nuniidia, (537) was put to 
death, and the country with all Mauritania in Africa 
became subject to the Romans. Many of the senators 
liad accepted bribes of Jugurtha, who, on his departure 
from Rome could not repress a sarcasm against its 
venality. For looking back upon the city, as he passed 
through one of the gates, “ (536) O Rome,” said he, 
“ how readily wouldst thou sell tliyself, if any man was 
rich enough to be thy purchaser,” 

Some time after, the Romans turned their arms 
ngainst Mitliridates (531) king of Poiitus, one of the 
most powerful princes of Asia, (536) because he hud 
invaded the territories of the neighbouring petty kiug.s 
in alliance with the republic. (540) Both Marius arid 
Sylla, two artful and aspiring characters, aimed at the 
command of this expedition, (541) Marius, though 
a brave officer, was a bad'eitizen. He had been the 
lieutenant of Metellus, genaral of the, African army, 
whom he supplanted, and contrived to get himself elected- 
cuiisul in his stead. The nobility did every thing in 
their power to prevent his prgmntion to the consulship; 
and he, in revenge, took every opportunity of expressing 
bis contempt of their order. This he particularly shewed 
ill the following speech which he made to the peo[>lc 
when be was chosen consul.. 

“ (542) I know, Romans,” said he, “ that most of 
those whom you raise to dignities behave in a very 
different manner when they have obtained riiem, from 
.their conduct while they are soliciting them. At first 
Utey appear industrious,, suppliant, and modest; but 
"as soon as they have gained their point, tliey abandon 
theius^es to sloth. From my earliest youth I have 
been actuBtomed to danger and fatigue. Wbat I have 
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hitherto done from a love of virtue, I shall continue to do 
from a principle of gratitude. It often happens that a 
man, whom you have thosen general to command aii 
army> lias need of another general to be his master. I 
know some, who hciiig elected consuls, have begun to 
read history, and to study the art of war in the books 
of the Greeks. 

“ Suffer me now, Romans, to compare with these 
proud nobles your consul, whom they endeavour to 
lessen by the title of an upstart. What they leurnt 
from readitig and instrucifon, 1 have acquired by 
practice and experience. The knowledge, which they 
derive from books, 1 have oblained by many years of 
actual service. Judge then on which you would'set 
most value. They despise the meanness of my birth, 
and I their valour. I am reproached with the lowness 
of my fortune ; they with the profligacy of their con¬ 
duct. All men are the'same by nature ; consequently, 
the most worthy are the most noble, If they have a 
light to despise me, they must then despise their aa- 
eCstors, who acquired their nobility by virtue. As 
for me, I cannot boast of my ancestorsi ,but L can 
repeat iiiy own exploits. Observe, I beseech you, 
the injustice of my enemies. They pretend to derive 
lusttfe from the' merit of others, and will not permit me 
to derive any from my own. But is it not better I'or 
a man to be author of his own nobility, than to dis¬ 
honour that derived from others? You find no order 
nor eloqueitce in my words. On that art I do n»t set 
a great valit*. But what I have learnt, and which is 
of great consequence to the republic; is to handle iny 
sword, to keep ndy post, to attack or defend a place in 
the'b«t manner, to fear nothing but infamy, to endure 
coldand heat, hunger and fatigue, and to have no other 
bed but the earth. 

“ They say I live in a coarse manner, because I 
make no use, at the entertainments T give, of comedian* 
nr buffoons; and'because I give no more for a slft#e 
that is to my cook, than for one to work in iiay-'fieM. 
All this is true, an4 I freely confess it. I wsis tau^t 
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by my father and other virtuous persons, that orna¬ 
ment is for women, as labour is for men ; and that arms 
confer more honor than the most magnificent robes.” 

(643) Sylla was a patrician, descended from one of 
the most illustrious families in Rome. He was hand- 
Botne in his person, and engaging in his address. 
Insinuating, persuasive, and eloquent, he had the art 
of bringing over all men to his own way of thinking. 
Fond of pleasure, but still fonder of glory, he never 
indulged himself in gratifying the former to the pre¬ 
judice of the latter. Though nalurally vain, he - had 
the art of concealing this foible, and always spoke of 
himself in very moderate terms. Yet he was exces¬ 
sively lavish of Ills encomiums on others, and still more 
so of his money: he lent willingly to all who applied 
to him, and even anticipated the wishes of those who 
were too modest to ask. Familiar with the common 
soldiers, he condescended to imitate their vulgar man¬ 
ners; would drink, laugh, and be merry with them, 
and could easily bear their coarsest jokes; but he knew 
how to assume all the stateliness of command, when it 
was required. In a word he was a perfect Proteus 
and could transform himself into any shape. He was 
as great a favorite of the senate, as Marius was of the 
people. He was therefore appointed by the former to 
conduct the war against Mithridates. The people, 
however, reversed this decree, and transferred the 
command to Marius. (544) Syllo, who was then at 
tlie head of the army, was so enraged at this affront, 
that he advanced with his troops to the gates of the 
city, and entering it'sword in hand threatened im¬ 
mediately to srt it on fire, if he met with the least 
opposition. Marius at first endeavoured to oppose 
him; but finding it impossible to do it effectually, be 
left Rome, and was exposed to a variety of adverse 
fortune. He was so closely pursued by his enemies, 
thmt he was obliged to conceal himself in the marshes 
of Mintumum, where he spent a whole night up to bis 
neck in mud. In this dreadful situation he.was seized 
and conducted to prison, when (646) a Cimbrian slave 
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was sent to despatch him; but the barbarian had no 
sooner entered tlie prison for this purpose, than he was 
so struck with the awful look and hollow voice of the 
fallen general, tliat lie threw down his sword, exclaiming 
that he was incapable of executing his orders. 

(546) The governor of the place considered this an 
omen in Marius’s favor, not only set him at liberty, 
but even furnished him with a ship to carry him from 
Italy. (574) Marius afterwards landed in Africa, near 
Carthage, and placed himself in a melancholy manner 
among the ruins of that desolate place. In a short time 
he was ordered by the praetor, who commanded, to de¬ 
part. He instantly resolved to obey; but at the same 
time desired the messenger to acquaint his master, that 
he had seen Marius sitting among the ruins of Carthage, 
intending by that comparison to intimate the greatness 
of his own fall. 

He then went to sea, where he spent the winter, 
fearful of landing any where, as his arrival in those 
parts would be immediately known. At last he re¬ 
ceived intelligence, that affairs at Rome had taken a 
turn greatly to his advantage by the activity of (548) 
Cinna, one of his most zealous adherents, who had 
lately been elected consul, in opposition to the interests 
of Sylla, who soon after set out for Asia to carry on 
the war against Mitliridates. Cinna, taking, advantage 
of Sylla's absence, exerted himself with so much spirit, 
that he soon rendered the party of Marius superior to 
that of his rival; and being joined by Marius, (549) 
they entered the city, and put every one to the swotd 
who had incurred their displeasure. 

Several illustrious senators were murdered in the 
streets, and were the first victims to the inglorious re¬ 
venge of Marius. Among the multitude that fell in 
this bloody massacre was Octavius tl)e consul, who 
was killed in his tribunal. (550) Merula, the priest 
of Jupiter, hearing that he was proscribed,* ordered 
his veins to be opened, that his enemies might not 
have the satufactiun of prescribing the mode of his 
execution. 
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(561) The eloquent Mark Antony had found a faith¬ 
ful friend, but one who ruined him by his kindness. 
This was a poor plebeian, who having a guest of so 
much impoitaiice in Ids house wished to entertain him 
in a superior style. Accordingly, he sfiit his slave to 
the tavern with orders to buy the best wine he could 
find. The rintner seeing the .slave taste the wine with 
more care than usual, asked him why his master was 
become so nice, as not to be content with the wine he 
usually drank. The slave, who thought he was speak¬ 
ing to a friend, discovered the secret. The vintner 
ran immediately to Marius, and .told him jhat he had 
it in his power to put Mark Antony into his hands. 
This news was received by Marius with transports of 
joy; he started up, and proposed going to the place 
himself. But being restrained by his friends, he was 
satisfied with sending (552j the military tribune An- 
iiius, with some soldiers, whom he ordered immediately 
to bring Antony’s bead. Annius accordingly under¬ 
took the cruel olHce, and arriving at the place, he staid 
below, in order to guard the door, w'hile his men went 
up stairs to put Antony to death, But upon entering 
the room, they ^vere so charmed with the divine strains 
of eloquence which he poured forth, that not one of 
them could lay violent hands on him. (5.53) At length 
the tribune began to be impatient, and going up. was 
surprised to see his soldiers completely disarmed by 
the eloquence of the man they had been sent to de¬ 
stroy. Being as insensible, however, to the cksrms 
of rhetoric, as to tlie calls of livinanity, (554) "he cut 
off the head of Antony with his own hand, and ctarried 
it to Alarius, wlio received it with savage joy; tnd 
after feasting his eyes for some _4inie with this horrid 
spectacle returned it to Annius, commandi.’ig him im¬ 
mediately lo fix it on the roslrum. •* (555) Thus, on 
the very place whence Antony, when consul,'bad so 
bravely defended the commonwealth, wUS fix^d that 
head, to which so many ciljrens were indebted for 
their safely.” This is the remark,of Cicero, who little 
thought, when be was making it, that bg.was an- 
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Ireipating'the fate which awaitetl himself from the, grand, 
son of the man whose misfortunes he deplored. 

(550) Marius, however, did not long .survive these 
cruellies. Having filled the city with blood, he was 
found dead, not without suspicion that he had laid 
violent hands on himself. It is probable that he had 
dreadful apprehensions of the treatmeiii he had reason 
to expect Oil the arrival,of Sylla; who (557) having 
carried on a successful war against Milhridiites, and 
concluded an honourable peace, was returning home 
with his victorious army, to he revenged on his enemies 
at Rome, 

(558) Great, however, as the power of Sylla was, 
nothing could prevent Cinna from attempting to repel 
him. Being joined by Carho, now elected consul in the 
room of Valerius, together with young Marins, who 
inherited llie abililic.s and amhition of his fatlier, he 
determined to send over part of tlie forces he had raised 
ill Dalmatia, to oppose Sylla before he entered Italy. 
Some troops were accordingly embarked ; but being 
dispersed by a storm, the rest, who had nut yet put lo 
sea, refused lo go. Cintia, enraged at their disobedience, 
rushed forward to persuade them to do their duty. In 
the mean time one of the most rebellious soldiers being 
struck by an officer, returned the blow, and was appre¬ 
hended for his crime. This severity produced a tumult 
through the whole army ; and (559) while Cinna was 
employed in appeasing it, he was run llirough tlie body 
by one of the crowd. 

Sylla having now arrived on the coast of Asia em- 
barked, and settidg sail with a fair wind (.5(50) landed 
at Brundusium without opposition. \A'hile his troops 
were refreshing themselves, he was joined by (561) 
Metellus with a large body of new levied forces. But 
no sueenur gave him so mucli pleasure as that brought 
him by Cneius Pompey, afterwards called Poinpey the 
Great, and at that time scarce twenty-three years of 
age. (664) His army consisted of three legions, which 
bad been (breed lo fight their way in older to join (565) 
■Sylla, after giving Brutus, who was a leader in the other 
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party, a complete overthrow. Sylla received Pompey 
with unusual marks of distinction, and gave him the 
title of Imperator. (503) This title was never hestowecT 
on any but such generals as had gained a victory. 
Pompey being soon after sent for to Rome demanded the 
Honours of a triumph. But Sylla refused his request, and 
said, that as he had not yet tilled any of the great em> 
ployments of the state, and was too young to be admitted 
into the senate, it did not become him to sue for an 
honour, bestowed upon none but consuls, prsetors, or 
dictators. (563) Pompey turning round to his friends 
said with an audible voice, “The sun, at its rising, is 
always more worshipped, than at its setting.” Sylla. 
strucK with the spirit and boldness of these words, 
immediately altered his resolution, and exclaimed, 
“ Let him triumph.” 

Sensible that force alone would not accomplish his 
ends, Sylla resolved to employ stratagem. He pro¬ 
posed an accommodation and suspension of arms, which 
were agreed on. (566) Ills men, taking advantage 
of this circumstance, went Irequenlly into the camp 
of Scipio the consul, under pretence of visiting their 
friends, but in reality to corrupt them ; and this they 
did so effectually, that the whole army deserted to 
Sylla; nor was Scipio informed of Ids being forsaken 
and deposed, till a party of the enemy entering his 
tent made both him and his son prisoners. (567) Sylla 
generously gave them their liberty, after having exacted 
a promise from them, that they would never again bcai 
arms against him. The enemy, however, liad still 
several armies on foot, greatly superior to that of Sylla, 
and some desperate engagements took place. At 
length young Marius, who had succeeded his father, 
being totally defeated in a great battle, shut himself 
up (563) in Prseneste, which was immediately inves¬ 
ted. Several attempts were made to relieve the place; 
but in a little time the inhabitants were reduced to such 
extremities, that they were obliged to surrender, and 
were all massacred. (569) Marius, rather than fall 
into the hands of his enemies, pot «a end to his 
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existence, (570) Sylla having now triumphed over 
all opposition, entered the cily at the head of his 
army; and immediately began those murders and 
proscriptions which have since rendered him an object 
of horror. 

(571) Being now no longer obliged to wear the mask 
of lenity, he assembled the people, and required an im¬ 
plicit obedience to his commands. He then proclaimed, 
that those who w'ished to be pardoned for their late 
offences, could only obtain it by destroying the enemies 
of the state. This was a new mode of proscription., 
which led to the most dreadful massacres. The arras of 
the citizens were turned against each other. The senate, 
amazed at the horrid outcries of the sufferers, thought 
that the city had been given up to plunder; hut Sylla, 
with an unembarrassed countenance, told them, that 
it was only some criminals who were to be punished by 
his orders. The day after, (572) he proscribed forty 
senators and sixteen hundred knights; and two days 
after, the same number of senators, with a multitude of 
the richest citizens, (573) He ordained by public edict 
that those, who saved or harboured any of the proscribed, 
should suffer in their place. (574) Slaves, who assas¬ 
sinated their masters, were richly recompensed for 
their treachery and cruelty; and, mure shucking to 
relate, children, whose hands still reeked with the blood 
of their parents, came confidently to demand the wages 
of parricide. (575) But Sylla did not confine his 
cruelty to particular persons; he extended it to cities, 
and even to whole states, (576) These he bestowed on 
his soldiers, and thus attached them more firmly to bis 
interest. 

(577) The despotism of Sylla had hitherto been sup¬ 
ported by the power of the sword ; but he wished to 
disguise his authority under a more specious claim. 
No sooner had he satiated liis vengeance, than he 
retired from the capitol, and permitted the senate to 
assemble with the appearance of freedom ; when matters 
were so conducted, that be was created perpetual 
dictator. For one hundred and twenty years no 
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appointment of this kind haii taken place. During; 
the former part of that period, it liad hueii opposed by 
Uie jealousy of the aristocracy) and during the latter 
had been resisted by the firiniiesa of the tribunes. 
(678) It was now revived witli unusual solemnity in 
tlife person of Sylla, and ratitied by an act of the 
people, who yielded up their own pretensions to 
sovereignly. 


CHAPTER II. 

/ he perpetual dictatorship of Sylla — His Abdication, 
death — Lepidus—Spartacus the Gladiator — Cras- 
sus — Pompey — Mithridates — Tigrancs—Pompey enters 
the temple oj Jerusalem. 

A. c. CTi,—G89. 

Sylla being now invested with absolute power, 
proceeded to execute it (57!)) in a most tyrannical 
manner. He seized o.u the pi i/lic treasure, and dis¬ 
posed of the estates of his felloiv citizens, of which he 
gave the greatest part to Ciassiis, who became the 
richest man in Rome. There were some, however, 
who could not bend their ntc'is to the yoke now ioi-, 
posed upon them; and of this number was Julius 
Csesar, (580) though then but a stripling. Sylla had 
commanded him to divorce bis wife Cornelia, who 
was daughter to Cinna. (oBl) Caesar refusing to 
comply, Sylla resolved to proscribe him. (582) But 
from this cruel resolution he was diverted by the re¬ 
monstrances of■ CiEsar’s friends, who observ^l, that 
SyJIa could have nothing to fear from one who waa so 
young, “ (583) You may think so,” said Sylla ; “ but 
I see ill bim many Mariuses;” an observation that, 
sliews Syllk Co have been a good judge uf human cha¬ 
racters. 
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Sylla having established his authority on so 6rn) a 
foundation might have enjoyed it.till the day of his 
death; but, (584) to the surprise of the world, here- 
signed it before he had possessed it three years. The 
dictator ajtpeared one morning in the forum armed 
avith the usual ensigns of authority, formally renounced 
his psw^er, dismissed his retinue, and offered to take 
liis trial before the people, to whom he appealed as 
the judges of his conduct. Astonishment and admi« 
ration prevailed on this extraordinary occasion; and 
as Sylla slowly retired to his own house, the awful 
silence of the crowd was only interrupted by a single 
youth, who pursued him to his door with reproaches. 
.Sylla’s friends ascribed his abdication to magnanimity; 
his enemies to fear, or apprehension that some bold 
spirit would one day arise, who, regardless of the con* 
sequences, might deprive him both of life and authority. 
(585) In the second year of his retirement, his health 
was interrupted by the attack of a disease, which 
terminating in a mortilication of the bowels put an 
end to his life. Ten days before his de'ath he wrote 
pjiis own epitaph, which is more descriptive ^ y 
his character than pages of laboured compo- ‘ 
sition. “ (50G) Here lies Sylla, who never was 
exceeded in doing good to his friends, or injury to his 
enemies.” (587) 

The death of Sylla was no sooner known, than 
,(588) the two factions, which had been keftt in awe by 
the terror of his name, began to break out into the 
most violent excesses. (589) The consuls Catulus 
and Lepidus were men of opposite principles. (690) 
I.epidus was for annulling all the acts of Sylla, and 
recalling the exiled Marians; but in this he wtis 
opposed by his colleague Catulus, who ' could not 
forget that Marius had put his father to death. (691) 
Lepidus, therefore, retired to his government of Gaul, 
in order to raise a force sufhcient to overcome all 
opposition. Tlie report of his military operations, 
however, gave such umbrage to the seiiBte, that they 
soon deprived him of his command. Upon this he 
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advanced into Italy at the head of a numerous army, 
(S92) when he was defeated by Catulus and Pompey, 
and obliged to flee (593) into Sardinia, where he soon 
after died of grief. 

(594) About this time the accidental escape of a few 
gladiators from their confinement at Capua menaced 
the destruction of the Roman commonwealth. Sparta- 
cus, (595) a Thracian captive, with seventy or eighty 
of his companions, disdaining to shed their blood for 
the amusement of their masters, burst from their 
prison, and armed themselves with the weapons of 
their profession. (596) From their hiding places on 
Mount Vesuvius they extended their devastation over 
the adjacent country; were joined by multitudes of 
desperate slaves; and (597) overthrew the praetor of 
Capua, who had ventured to engage them. The spoils 
of the vanquished furnished the insurgents with arms, 
and the fame of their victory swelled the number of 
their associates. (598) Instead of a licentious band, 
Rome- was alarmed by the progress of a disciplined 
host of seventy thousand men. The mind of Sparlacus, 
however, (599) was far from being intoxicated by suc¬ 
cess. Instead of aspiring to subvert the Roman 
empire, he limited his views to the freedom and safety 
of his followers; and directing his march towards the 
ridge of the Appenines, hoped to gain the Alps, whence 
he and his associates might readily escape to their 
native countries, Gaul, Thrace, or Germany. (600) 
In this attempt he had already obtained some advan¬ 
tages over the consuls Gallius and Leutulus, and if the 
same prudence had moderated the hope of his com¬ 
panions, they might have eluded the vengeance of 
Rome. But their spirits were elated by the prospect 
of dominion, and they refused to exchange the fertile 
fields of Italy for the dreary waste of their nativity. 
To subdue this domestic enemy, the dignity of praetor 
and the chief command in Italy were imposed on (601) 
Marcus Crassus, the pro-consul of Africa. The vi¬ 
gorous measures qf the new magistrate, scarcely known 
but by his immense wealth, agreeably deceived the 
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expectation of his friends, and raised the jealousy of 
his rivals. He began by restoring discipline among 
the troops, who soon found that under such a com. 
mander they must either conquer or die. After 
cutting in pieces about ten thousand of the enemy, 
whom he surprised while they were foraging, he 
defeated the main army of Spartacus in a pitched 
battle. This gladiator, with such of his troops as had 
escaped the slaughter, attempted to cross over into 
Sicily, when he was invested in bis own camp. Finding 
it impossible to elude the attention of the enemy, he 
resolved once more to try the issue of an engagement, 
and drew up his troops in the most masterly manner, 
(602) A horse being brought to him just as the action 
was to begin, he drew his sword'and killed it; then 
turning to his men, said, “ If I am vicUjrious, 1 shall 
want no horse; if I am not, 1 do not intend to make 
use of one.” 

This reply so animated his soldiers, that they fought 
with the utmost fury, and victory for a long time re¬ 
mained doubtful. But at last the valor of the legions 
carried every thing before it, and a cruel slaughter 
ensued. (603) Spartacus, being wounded in the thigh 
with a javelin, defended himself bravely on his knees, 
holding his shield in one hand, and his sword in the 
other; but being at last covered with wounds, he fell 
among a heap of the Romans whom he had sacrificed 
to his fury, and of his own soldiers who had lost their 
lives in his defence. (004) Such as escaped rallied 
afterwards, and were all slaughtered by Pompey, who 
met them on the Alps as he was returning from Spain. 
From'this action, however, he could claim no great 
honor, as the slaves were effectually subdued before 
he encountered them. But as vanity was his ruling 
passion, he could not refrain, in his letter to the senate, 
from magnifying the advantage he had lately obtained. 
“ Crassus,” said he, “ has gained a victory over the 
slaves; but I have destroyed the very seeds of re¬ 
bellion.” 

(603) The indignation of Crassus was roused by 
F 2 
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pretensions so injurious to his own glory. (OOd) 
Though unequal to his rivul in military thine, he had 
derived considerable lustre from Ids late exploits; his 
consequence was increased by Ins affability, his elo- 
(|uence, and his riches; the poor and oppressed were 
sore to find in him a ready advocate and liberal pro¬ 
tector. (G07) Yettlie eyes of the multitude were dazzled 
by the splendid achievements and invariable prosperity 
of Pompey. In enunierating his actions on his return 
from Spain, he reckoned up eight hundred and seventy- 
one towns vs’hich he had reduced, and proportioned 
his demands to the extent of his services. Though he 
had not passed through the previous office of questor, 
sedile, or praetor, he aspired to the honors of a triuinjih, 
with the dignity of consul. His ambitious hopes were 
realized by the partiality of his countrymen ; and in 
the supreme magistracy his name was inscribed w ith that 
of Crassus. 

(600) By an ancient institution the Roman knights, 
when they had completed their ten years of military 
service, presented themselves before the censors, to 
whom they gave an account of the campaigns they had 
made, and under what general they had fought; the 
citizens of Rome beheld with adniiraliou their consul, 
Pompey the Great, appear in the forum, leading his 
horse as a simple knight, but dressed in his consular 
robes, and preceded by his lietors. " Have you com¬ 
pleted your ten years of service, and under what gene¬ 
rals?” was the question of the censors. “(609) I have 
completed them, and in all huve been mysedf the general,’’ 
was the reply of Pompey. 

(CIO) In the mean time the war was carried on 
against Mithridates, who had fled fo Tigrancs, (611) 
king of Armenia. It may not be improper here to 
mention one instance of the vanity and ostentation of 
this ArmeiiTan king. Having obtained some conquests, 
he was grown so insupportably proud that he obliged 
four kings, whom he bad taken prisoners, to run by 
his side as footmen; and when he was seated on his 
throne, made them stand before him in a dejected 
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)tosture, willi folded arras. The deluded Tigvaoes, 
blinded with vanity and presumption, reflected not on 
the short duration of human life, which is every mo¬ 
ment displaying some unexpected vicissitudes. He 
could not foresee that he, who then thought himself a 
god, would in a short time be conquered by a Roman; 
that his own capital would be taken by (dl2) Lucullus, 
and himself driven to distress. Happy are those who 
are taught wisdom by misfortunes; but happier those 
whose wisdom prevents them ! 

(613) The consols, Crassus and Pompey, endea¬ 
voured to excel each other in the affections of the people, 
not from laudable, but ambitious motives. Crassus, 
in hope to gain them to his interest, ordered a thousand 
tables to be spread, and gave an enteTtainment to the 
whole city. 

Pompey, to ingratiate himself with the Iribnnes, re¬ 
stored, to those magistrates all the authority of which 
Sylla had deprived them. Thus these ambitious men 
sported with the laws. They increased the power of 
the senate at one time, and at another that of the 
people, as it suited tlieir different interests. Pompey, 
however, carried his point; for the tribunes soon after 
sent him with live hnndred ships, and one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand troops, against some pirates who 
infested the coast of Cilicia. After taking from the 
enemy four hundred ships, and killing ten thousand men, 
he was honored with a triumph, (614) He was now so 
highly esteemed, tliat the command of the army in 
Asia, then employed against Mithridales, was taken 
from Lucullus and given to him, Pompey, indeed, was 
raised by the people to.as higli a pitch of power as ever 
Sylla bad enjoyed. 

But notwithstanding all the cabals which were raised 
at Rome against Lucullus in favor of Pompey, the for¬ 
mer on his return was honored with a triumph ; (615) 
for he brought with him, among other spoils, a great 
number of valuable books, of which he composed a 
library. A statue of Mitbridates of solid gold, six 
feet high, his shield enriched with precious stones, 
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aad a number of other thinga, were exhibited at hii^i 
triampb. After this celebration^ be sunk into luxury 
and effeminacy, 

(616) Pompey, having defeated Mithridates in se. 
veral battles, obliged him to fly from place to place 
for shelter. The time too had arrived, when Tigranes, 
the proud ai>d haughty king of Armenia, was to be 
convinced that the tide of human affairs does not 
always carry us through the flowery meads of pros¬ 
perity, Being reduced to the utmost extremities, he 
went and threw himself at the feet of the Roman 
general, gave him his diadem, and sued for peace. 
Pompey returned the monarch his crown, and granted 
him peace upon certain conditions, with which he cheer¬ 
fully complied. 

(617) ' Mithridates at last resolved to come into 
Europe, and to advance into Italy, as Hannibal had 
done before. His soldiers, however, refused to follow 
him. They looked on him as a desperate prince, 
who, rather than live in obscurity, was determined to 
die with glory. His schemes hastened his ruin; for 
his son (618) Pharnaces, taking advantage of this 
temper of the troops, stirred them up to rebellion, and 
got himself proclaimed king. Mithridates now sent a 
messenger, requesting permission to depart; but (619) 
his son sent back this base and unnatural answer, 
" Tell Mithridates that he must die.” (620) The 
father, justly exasperated, uttered many terrible im¬ 
precations, and among others, wished that his son 
might one day receive the same message from his own 
offspring. His reflections were "so painful, and his 
heart so wounded by the ingratitude of this unnatural 
child, that life became indifferent to him. He there¬ 
fore resolved, rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies, to destroy himself. (621) At the same time 
he told his wives and daughters that slavery or ddhtb 
must be their portion. They rather chose to die with 
him than live without him, and therefore drank the 
fatal draught he had prepared. He then swallowed a 
dose himself; but, as he had been accustomed to take 
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antidotes, it had little effect on Iiim ; and a confideDtial 
slave, who attended him, put an end to his sniferings 
with his sword. In those times this action was ac¬ 
counted the highest proof of fidelity. Thus perished, 
(622) in the seventy-second year of his age, Mithri- 
dates, who for (623) forty years had occupied the 
arms of the republic, and who, (624) in his enmity to 
Rome, seems to have inherited the implacable spirit of 
Hannibal, 

(625) The death of Mithridates left Pompey at 
leisure to carry his arms still farther into the East. 
After subduing a number of petty princes, he at 
last advanced into Judea, where (626) Aristobulus 
had usurped the government and priesthood from his 
elder brother Hyrcanus. (627) Interest, and justice 
prompted him to support the latter; but the former 
rejected bis mediation, and braved his indignation. 
Animated by the presence of their chief, the party of 
Aristobulus seized the temple of Jerusalem, and for 
three months repelled the attacks of the Romans: the 
walls at length yielded to the engines of the besiegers; 
the temple was taken by storm; twelve thousand of the 
citizens perished in its defence; and the conqueror, after 
having visited with religious awe the holy of holies, and 
having reinstated Hyrcanus in the priesthood or sove^ 
reignty of Judea, took Aristobulus with him to grace his 
triumph on his return. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Catiline’s Conspiracy—Cato —Cicero—Execution of 
the Conspirators—Death of Catiline, 

A. u. 689—CM. 

While Rome was thus extending' her dominions 
abroad, she was exposed to the most imminent danger 
at home, from a conspiracy projected and carried on 
by Lucius' Catiline, (62B) a man of noble birih, but 
dissolute manners. (629) From liis youth he took 
delight in civil wars, massacres, and depredations. 
He was capable of enduring cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
to a degree that is incredible. His spirit was daring, 
subtle, and inconstant; covetous of the property of 
others, lavish of his own; vioIcQt in his passions ; and 
possessed of a sufficient share of eloquence when he 
chose to exert it, to conceal all bis vices, and even to 
assume the appearance of virtue: by this address, he 
engaged the esteem of some of the best and most 
worthy men of Rome. His character was at last 
sufficiently known, and universally held in the greatest 
detestation. In the proscription of Sylla he had killed 
his own brother; and be was suspected of nju.rdenng 
bis son, in order to make way for his .marriage with 
an abandoned woman, whose beauty was her only 
recommendation. This crime led him to pursue the 
most desperate schemes against the state ; for his pol¬ 
luted soul could find no rest either by day or night: so 
incessantly did his guilty conscience torment him, (630) 
His face was pale, his countenance ghastly, his gait 
unequal and abrupt, and a certain wildness and fury 
constantly appeared in his visage and behaviour*. 
Being in very necessitous circumstances he proposed 
himself a candidate for the consulship, with no other 
view but of repairing his broken fortune: but failing 

* SsUiut, 
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in his attempt, he joined himself to Piso and some other 
desperate men, who had formed themselves into a body 
with a resolution to murder the consuls, and possess 
themselves of their power. His associates were men 
of similar characters and pursuits; bankrupt in their 
fortunes, profligate in their lives; wliose only hope of 
restoring their credit, and concealing their infamy, was 
the subversion of the republic, and the destruction of 
all civil government. 

(G3i) Their designs, however, were frustrated before 
they were ripe for execution. Catiline, resolving to 
raise a general insurrection in Italy, set fire to the city 
of Rome. (63'2) In the mean time, two of the con¬ 
spirators were sent to murder the great Cicero, who was 
the most inveterate enemy of Catiline; but as he had 
early notice of their intentions, he not only took proper 
measures to save his own life, but also to provide for 
the safety of the city, (633) In the mean time Catiline, 
with the most consummate impudence, went to the 
senate, and declared his innocence in so specious a 
manner, that some of the patricians began to look on the 
whole as a false accusation preferred against him by 
his enemies, 

Cicero, who had hitherto heard him with patience, 
could no longer conceal his resentment, but standing 
up laid open with his usual eloquence the,whole nature 
of the conspiracy. Catiline attempted to make a reply 
to what Cicero iiad advanced, but having made use of 
some illiberal reflections on that celebrated orator, the 
rest of the senators refused to hear him. Convinced 
that he had nothing more to hope from dissimulation, 
be gave, way to the natural violence of his disposition. 
“Since,” exclaimed he, with a menacing aspect, “you 
are deterntined to listen to the suggestions of my ene¬ 
mies, the flame that you have kindled in my fortunes 
shall be extinguished in the ruins of the common, 
wealth.” 

(634) From the senate he hastened with furious 
steps to his own house, and after a short conference 
with (635) Lentulus and Cethegus, two of his friends, 
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he exchanged his senatorial habit for that of a war¬ 
rior, and attended by a small retinue, hastened to the 
Confines of Hetruria, where Manlius, another of the 
conspirators, had promised to meet him with a for¬ 
midable army. Conscious guilt urged him to the most 
desperate enterprises; for he well knew that nothing 
could screen him from justice but the success of his 
plan. 

(636) The eloquence of Cicero, in the mean time, 
made the people exert themselve.s in securing all those 
whom they suspected of treasonable practices, when 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and some others, were immediately 
committed to prison. (637) Witnesses were produced 
against them among the Allobroges, natives of that 
country now called Savoy, who shewed letters from 
Lentulus, in^which he had persuaded them to take up 
arms against the Roman state. 

Great debates arose in the senate concerning the 
manner in which the conspirators should be punished, 
and many were of opinion that they should be instantly 
put to death. But when it came to the turn’of Julius 
Caesar fo deliver his sentiments, he said, that it would 
be a dangerous precedent in a free state, where power 
often falls into bad hands, to inflict capital punishment 
contrary to the institutes of their ancestors. (638) 
“My advice therefore is,” added he, “that they should 
be condemned to perpetual imprisonment, that the 
remainder of their days may be spent in wretchedness, 
while their consciences are tormented with the remem¬ 
brance of their crimes.” 

This motion made by Caesar was strongly opposed 
by (639) Marcus Porcius Cato, whose very enemies 
confessed with admiration the unblemished integrity of 
his life. That virtuous citizen painted in glowing co¬ 
lours the fatal consequences of cautious or dilatory 
measures. “Both within and without the walls our 
enemies” said he, “are numerous. While Catiline 
with fire and sword is hastening to your gates, do 
you hesitate whether you will cut off or spare his 
associates, who are taken with the torch in their hands 
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and the dagger at your breast? You must strike those 
who are now in your power, if you mean to iutimidate 
those who are advancing. It is not the fate of Len- 
tulus you decide, but that of the army of Catiline, It 
is therefore my opinion, that since the criminals have 
been convicted, both by testimony and their own con* 
fession, of a detestable treason against the republic, 
they should suft'er the punishment of death according to 
the custom of our ancestors.” 

(640) The remonstrances of Cato, the consideration 
of their own danger and that of the republic, awakened 
the senators from their lethargy ; a sentence of death was 
immediately passed on the culprits; and (614) the ex¬ 
ecution of it devolved on Cicero. Attended by a strong 
guard of the patrician and equestrian order, the consul 
conveyed the unhappy Lentulus and his associates 
through the forum to the common prison; the crowd 
followed in silent astonishment, and beheld in awful 
consternation a patrician of the Corneljan family of the 
first rank in the republic, and who bad himself been in¬ 
vested with the consular dignity, led away in bonds to 
perish under the bands of the public executioner. The 
fear of a rescue shortened the sufferings of the crimi¬ 
nals; and as Cicero returned, he proclaimed to the mul¬ 
titude the fate of the conspirators. (042) Popular 
pity or applause are generally the emotiona of the 
moment; and the caprice of the crowd, which had just 
bewailed the destiny of the criminals, now hailed Cicero 
with clamorous approbation, (643) as the preserver of 
his country, and second founder of Rome. 

(644) In the mean time Catiline, who had retired 
into Hetruria, had assembled a body of about twelve 
thousand men. He naturally hoped, if his schemes at 
Rome succeeded, that he should soon see himself at 
the head of a numerous army; but, on hearing of 
the execution of his friends, his heart began to fail, 
and he endeavoured to escape into Gaul. (64b) This 
was prevented by the activity of Antonius, the consul, 
and Metellus Celer, Convinced at length of the im¬ 
possibility of retreating, and exjiecting no mercy if he 
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surrendered at discretion, he resolved to try the fate 
of a battle. He therefore ventured to engage the 
army of Antonius, which wa.s commanded by his lieu¬ 
tenant Petreius; for the consul either had, or pretended 
tp have the gout. The battle was short, but des¬ 
perate. (046) Catiline's army was entirely cut to 
pieces. Yet amidst defeat, the rebels maintained tlie 
reputation of undaunted courage; each fell at his pro¬ 
per post; nor was the daring spirit of Catiline less 
conspicuous in the last hour than it had been through 
the whole course of his life. (047) He called to mind 
the high quality and the station to which he had as-' 
pired; then casting a look of despair on his broken 
ranks, he precipitated himself into the thicke.st of tlie 
legions. His body was found, at a distance from his 
own soldiers, amidst a pile of slaughtered enemies, 
still breathing and retaining the same fierceness of 
countenance in death, for which he had been remarkable 
in life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CrattUi, Pompey, and Ceesar, the first Triumvirate — 
The Battle of Pharealia—Death of Pompey, 

A. U. 6D4—706. 

(648) The consulship of Cicero was the glory of his 
manhood, aud the favorite theme of his old age. 
Amidst storms and quicksands he had steered the 
Vessel of the state with courage and dexterity; and 
on the ex^ation of hie authority, instead of the 
usual oath, :^at “ he had discharged the trust reposed 
iu hiui; with fidelity,” he solemnly swore “that he had 
saved the republic from destruction the acclamations 
of the people confirmed the sacred asseveration, and 
their tumultpous gratitude pronounced, “ that be had 
sworn truly." 
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(B49^ The extinction of the conspiracy, however, 
did not restore tranquillity to the republic, for it wa* 
again disturbed by the election of three much greater 
and more powerful men than any of the late conspi- 
ralors. These were Poinpey, Caesar, and Crassus. 
(650) Crassus was the richest man in Rome; Ppmpey, 
the most popular general; and Caesar the ablest com¬ 
mander, as well as the most artful politician. (6&1) 
This celebrated man was descended from the ancient 
kings of Rome by his mother's side, who sprung from 
Ancus Marcius; and by the father’s side, he came 
from the Julian family, which he traced up to Venus, 
in order to throw a greater lustre round his pedigree. 
He lost his father at the age of sixteen. Having di¬ 
vorced Cossulia, his first wife, he married Cornelia, 
daughter of Cinna, by whom he had Julia, the wife of 
Pompey. To avoid the fury of Sylla, who entered his 
name in the proscribed list, Caesar was obliged for some 
lime to banish himself; but at last he obtained a par¬ 
don, at the intcrces.sion of the vestal virgins and some 
other friends, (652) His fitst campaign was in Asia, 
at his return from which he went to Rhodes to com¬ 
plete his studies, He then returned to Rome, where 
he was elected military tribune, and soon after questor. 
It was in this capacity that he went into Spain by the 
praetor’s order to visit the assemblies there, and ad¬ 
minister justice. It is said, that in passing by Cadiz, 
(G5!i) he entered the temple of Hercules, where seeing 
the picture of Alexander the Great, he could not help 
weeping to think that he had not performed any 
remarkable action at an a^e, when Alexander had 
conquered the world. Some years after he was chosen 
praetor, and at the same time governor (654) of Spain. 
He conducted himself with so much spirit and pru¬ 
dence that he greatly extended the limits of the 
province. On his return to Rome, he demanded 
both a triumph and the consulship. But to obtain 
these two honors at the same time was by the laws im¬ 
practicable ; because no man that demanded a tri¬ 
umph could enter Rome till his request was granted 
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nor could any one stand candidate for the consulship, 
unless he appeared in person. (855) CEEsar wished 
these formalities to be dispensed with; but Cato in¬ 
sisting upon the strict observance of the law, he was 
obliged to give up his hopes of a triumph, and confine 
himself to the consulship. His ambitious views now 
began to be pretty well known, and it was suspected 
that he would have put himself at the head of Catiline’s 
conspiracy had it succeeded. But the ill success of 
that attempt, and the remembrance of the death of the 
two Gracchi, convinced him that the favour of the 
people could not alone protect him from danger. He 
saw that it would be impossible to seize upon the 
supreme power, unless he could command the armies, 
and form a party in the senate. That assembly was 
now divided into two factions, one of which adhered 
to Poinpey; and the other to Crassiis. Caesar recon¬ 
ciled these rivals for power; and joining himself to them, 
they mutually agreed that nothing should thenceforth 
be done in the republic in opposition to their re¬ 
spective interests, or without their consent and appro¬ 
bation. (656) This coalition formed the first trium¬ 
virate, which destroyed the power of the senate as 
well as that of the people, and was as serious a com¬ 
bination against the liberties of Rome as Catiline’s 
conspiracy. 

The first thing Caesar did, upon being taken into the 
triumvirate, was to avail hioiself of the interest of his 
confederates to obtain the consulship. The senate had 
still some influence; and though they were obliged to 
concur in choosing him, yet (057) they gave him for 
a colleague Bibulus, as a check upon his power; but 
(858) the authority of Cresar was too strong to be re¬ 
sisted, even by superior abilities, Bibulus, after a 
slight attempt in favour of the senate, was obliged to 
continue inactive the remaining part of the year. 

Caesar, uncontrolled in his views, began his schemes 
for empire, by ingratiating himself with the people; 
(650) bis next object was to deliberate with his con¬ 
federates about sharing the foreign provinces of the 
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empire. The partition was soon agreed on: Pompey 
made choice of' Spain; as he knew it could be easily 
governed by his lieutenant. Crassus chose Syria, 
which had enriched the general who subdued it, and 
therefore promised to gratify his favourite passion. To 
Caesar were left the provinces of Gaul, composed of 
many fierce and powerful nations; most of them inde¬ 
pendent, and the rest scarcely professing a nominal sub¬ 
jection. 'Wherefore, as it was rather appointing him to 
conquer than command, the government was granted to 
him for five years. 

There was an object, however, in Cmsar’s way, 
which, seemed to blast his hopes, and which be wished 
to have removed previous to his setting out. This 
was (660) Tullius Cicero, who, by his penetration and 
eloquence, had defeated the conspiracy of Catiline, and 
continued a watchful guardian over the liberties of 
Home. Tliis great orator and statesman, from a very 
humble origin, had raised hiniseirto the first rank in the 
state. He was endowed with all the wisdom and 
virtue that could adorn a man, In order, therefore, 
to expel him from the republic, Caesar resolved to take 
into his party (661) Publius Clodius, a man of patri¬ 
cian birth, dissolute manners, great popularity, and an 
inveterate enemy to Cicero. He was at this time a 
tribune of the people, although he had been obliged to 
get himself adopted by a plebeian, before he could 
obtain that office. I'he hopes of revenging himself 
upon Cicero, in some measure, incited him to accept it; 
and the concurrence of Ceesar and Pompey soon assured 
him of success. He therefore publicly began to accuse 
Cicero for having put the late conspirators to death ; 
who being citizens ought to hare been permitted to make 
a public defence. 

(662) Cicero, surprised at this accusation, endea. 
voured to oppose it; but finding it impossible to avoid 
the storm which was gathering, he applied to Csesar 
to be taken as his lieutenant into Gaul. Clodius di¬ 
verted him from that design, by pretending tb&t fiis 
enquiry was rather a matter.of form than revmige. 
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Pompey, too, contributed to put him off his guard by 
tt promise of protection. How often does art con¬ 
cealed by very moderate abilities become the scourge 
of wisdom and virtue! It was in vain that this master 
of eloquence pleaded his cause; those powers of ora¬ 
tory, which had so often been exerted in favour of 
others, seemed to have totally forsaken him. ((i03) 
In the habit of a suppliant, attended by some young 
iroblenien whom he had instructed Jn philosophy, he 
went through the streets of the city soliciting advocates 
for his defence; but the tide of vicious popularity in 
favour of his enemies prevented his friends from as¬ 
sisting him; he was banished, by tbe votes of the 
people, four hundred miles from Italy; his houses 
were ordered to he demolished, and his goods exposed 
to sale. (664) None now remained that could defend 
the part of the senate but Cato, and he was soon after 
sent to Cyprus, in order to leave an open theatre for 
the triumvirate. Caesar, during these intrigues, pre¬ 
tended to be an unconcerned spectator, and to be 
wholly occupied in his preparations for going into 
Gaul, 

Having left Pompey to guard their mutual interests 
at home, he marched into his province at the head of 
four legions, where conquest crowned every under¬ 
taking. (665) The Helvetians were the first who were 
brought into subjection, with the loss of near two 
thousand men. (666) The Germans, with Ariovistus at 
their bead, were next cut off, to the number of eighty 
thousand; their monarch himself narrowly escaped in 
a little boat across the Rhine. (667) The Belgse were 
destroyed with such slaughter, that marshes and deep 
rivers were rendered passable by the heaps of slain. 
(66B) The Celtic Gauls, thnugli powerful at sea, were 
also aubdued; and after them the Suevi, (he Menapii, 
and all the nations from the Mediterranean to the 
British aea, > 

(668) Besides these conquests, Caesar made two 
expeditions into Britain, and obliged the inhabitants to 
acknowl^ge his authority, and promise to pay tribute 
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to the Romans. (670) Ceesar's great assiduity in pro¬ 
viding for his army, his skill in disposing them for battle, 
and his amazing intrepidity during the engagement, 
render him in the estimation of many writers one of the 
greatest generals among the ancients. But in one thing 
his superiority was iiicuntestible ; namely, in his humanity 
to the vanquished. This virtue was little known or 
cherished at this period ; therefore, the hero who was 
distinguished by it, appeared to be something more than 
mortal. 

(671) Crassus carried on an unsuccessful war against 
the Parthians in Syria, and there lost bis life. One of 
the triumvirate being thus taken off, the jealousy of the 
other two was very soon displayed. (672) Pompey was 
not able to bear an equal, nor Caesar a superior; and 
thus the country w'as again iuvoWed in a civil war. 

Pompey being the acknowledged general of the com¬ 
monwealth, the senate and consuls closely adhered to 
him. His rival, however, being most popular, the se¬ 
nate proposed that he should be called home. Previous 
to his return, and before the resolution could pass, 
Cmsar, like an able politician, had brought over some of 
the most respectable citizens to his interest; among 
whom was Curio, one of the tribunes of the people, a 
man endowed with that species of eloquence which is 
calculated to rouse and Indame. (673) This man, in 
a public speech, insisted that Caesar should lay down 
liis office of commander in Gaul, and that Pompey 
should set him the example; as botb had been longer 
in power than was' consistent with the safety of the 
state, Pompey, who had been deceived by false re¬ 
presentations, was easily led into the snare, and seemed 
willing to resign ; but Curio having dismissed the senate 
in virtue of his office, (674) Marcellus, who was at¬ 
tached to Pompey from motives of friendship convoked 
it again, when it was agreed that Csesar should be 
recalled, and that Pompey should continue still in 
office, 

(675) Crnsar being informed that he had no reason 
to expect any favor from the senate, marched hit 
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truops over the Alps to Ravenna, from whence he sent 
a letter, ofirering to give up all his offices, on condition 
that Porapey did the same ; adding, that if his proposal 
wak not immediately, accepted, he would appear as an 
enemy before the gates of Rome, in order to establish 
justice among his countrymen, who had long laboured 
under oppression from those whose duty it was to govern 
them with equity. The senate, irritated at his conduct, 
immediately decreed that Csesar should resign his govern¬ 
ment, and disband his forces, within a limited time ; and, 
if he refused obedience, that he should be declared an 
enemy to the republic. 

These violent proceedings, however, made little im¬ 
pression upon Cffisar. (G76) The night before his 
intended expedition into Italy, he sat down to supper, 
cheerfully conversing with his friends on subjects of 
literature and philosophy, and apparently disengaged 
from every ambitious idea. Rising up, however, under 
the pretext of transacting some affairs of consequence, 
he desired the company to make themselves cheerful in 
his absence, and said he would soon be again with them. 
In the mean time having made the necessary prepa¬ 
rations, he immediately set out, attended by a few 
friends, for Ariminum, a city on the confines of Italy, 
whither he bad despatched a part-of his army the pre¬ 
ceding morning. This journey by night he performed 
with great perseverance, sometimes walking, and some¬ 
times on horseback, till at the break of day he came up 
with his array, which consisted of about five thousand 
men, near the Rubicon, a little river which separates 
Italy from Gaul, and which terminated the country 
under bis command, (677) The Romans had been 
taught to consider this river as the sacred boundary of 
their domestic empire; the senate had long before made 
an edict, which is still to be seen engraven on the road 
near Riimni, by which they branded with sacrilege and 
parricide any person who should presume to pass the 
Rubicon with an army, a legion, or even a single cohort. 
Ctesar,-therefore, when he advanced at the head of bis 
army to the side of the river, stopped upon the bank, 
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as if impressed with awe at^the rashness of his enter¬ 
prise. The clangers he was to encounter, the slaughters 
that might ensue,, the calamities of his native city, all 
presented themselves to his imagmation in gloomy per¬ 
spective, and struck him with remorse, He pondered 
for some time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the 
river, and debating within himself, whether he should 
venture. “ If I pass this river,” said he to one of his 
generals who stood by him, “what miseries shall I 
bring upon ray country ! and, if I stop, I am undone.” 
Thus saying, and resuming all his former temerity, 
he plunged, crying out, “ that the die was cast, and 
all was now over.” His soldiers followed him with 
equal promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ariminum, 
made themselves masters of the place without resist¬ 
ance. 

This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terror 
in Bqpe. (678) Every one imagined that Caesar was 
leading his army to lay the city in ruins. The citizens 
were seen flying into the country for safety, and the in¬ 
habitants of the country flocking for shelter to Rome. 
In this universal confusion, (679) Pompey felt that 
repentance and self-condemnation, which must ne¬ 
cessarily arise from the remembrance of having advanced 
his Tival to his present height of power. Wherever he 
appeared, many of his former friends were ready to 
accuse him of supineness, and sarcastically to reproach 
his ill-grounded presumption. “ (680) Where is now," 
said a senator of his party', “ the army that is to rise at 
your command^” (681) Cato reminded him of many 
admonitions, to which he could never prevail on him 
to attend. Being at length wearied out with these 
reproaches, he did all that lay in his power to encourage 
and confirm his followers. He told them that they 
should not want an army, and that he would' be their 
leader. He confessed, indeed, that he had long 
mistaken Cmsar’s aims; but if his friends were still 
inspired with the love of freedom, tliey might yet 
enjoy it in whatever place aeoessity should happen to 
conduct them. 
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(683) The consuls, with great part of the senators, 
followed the fortune of Pompey, who removed (682) 
from the neighbourhood of Rome to Apulia on the 
Adriatic sea. 

(684) III a short time after, Cmsar made himself 
master of Rome, and seized the public treasure depo¬ 
sited in the temple of 'Saturn. 'He then went into Spain, 
where Fabins joined him with three legions. (685) In a 
bloody engagement, he soon after vanquished Petreius 
and Afranius, Pompey’s generals, and obliged their 
armies to surrender prisoners of war. 

(686) Pompey passed over into Greece, where he 
made great preparations to support his cause, and en¬ 
gaged all the East in his interest. (687) He also drew 
large sums of money out of Asia, and (688) gained great 
advantage over Dolabella and Caius Antuuius, com. 
manders of Cassar, on the coast of Illyricum. — (689) 
Crowds of the most distinguished citizens and i^obles 
from Rome came every day to join him. He had atone 
time above two hundred senators in his camp, among 
whom were Cicero and Cato, w'hose approbation of his 
Cause was equivalent to an army. 

(690) Notwithstanding these advantages, Caesar pro¬ 
ceeded with his usual vigour, and resolved to face his 
rival in the East. He led his forces to Brundusium, a 
sea-port town in Italy, in order to transport them into 
Greece. Having landed at Pharsalia he tsent an odicer 
to Pompey, with proposals of accommodation. “ 1 dis¬ 
dain to hold my life as a favor from Caesar, by whom I 
have been so long deceived,” was that general's indignant 
reply. 

(691) After several skirmishes and battles on both 
sides, the armies of Pompey and Caesar met on the plains 
of Pharsalia. The two generals went from rank to 
rank encouraging their men, raising their hopes, and 
lessening their apprehensions, “ You are engaged,” said 
Pompey, “ in the defence of liberty and of your 
country. You are supported by its laws, and followed 
by its niugistrates. The whole world are wishing you 
•uccess. On the contrary, he whom you oppose is a 
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robber and op)'ressor. Shew then that ardour for 
liberty, and detestation of tyranny, which should ani¬ 
mate Koinaus, and do,justice to mankind.’’ 

Caesar, with that steady serenity for which he was so 
much admired in the midst of danger, exerted his utmost 
skill to inspire his troops with vigour and activity, He 
told them, with an air of the highest satisfaction, that 
the long wished for moment was arrived, in which it 
was in their power to gain immortal honor. The 
soldiers answering his speech with looks of ardour and 
impatience, he gave the signal to advance. There was 
only so much space between the armies as to allow tliem 
to tight; wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive 
the first attack, without stirring from their places. 
Cajsar’s soldiers were now rushing on with their usual 
imiteluosity, when perceiving the enemy motionless, 
they stopped short, as if by general consent, and halted 
in the midst of their career. 

A terrible pause ensued, in which the armies con¬ 
tinued to gaze on each other with mutual horror and 
tireadful anticipation. At length Ctesar’s men rushed 
furiously upon the tnemy, first discharging their jave¬ 
lins, and then drawing their swords. Punipey’s troops 
vigorously sustained the attack, and pursued the same 
Ilian. In ttie, mean time, Caesar’s army beginning to 
lose ground, he ordered the six cohorts to advance, and 
strike their javelins into the faces of the enemy’s horse¬ 
men, Tills unusual method of fighting put the cavalry 
of Pompey into such confusion, that they fled in great 
disorder to the neiglibouring mouiitaiiis, 

Caesar now commanded the cohorts to pursue the 
enemy, and advancing, charged Pompey’^ troops on the 
flank. This charge they withstood for some time with 
great bravery, till lie brought up bis third line, which 
had not yet engaged. Pompey's infantry being thus 
doubly altaeked, in the front by fresh troops, in the 
rear by victorious cohorts, could no longer resist, but 
fled to their camp, the strangers setting the example; 
thoiigli Pompey's right wing still valiantly maintained 
their ground. 
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In this critical moment, Caesar discovered one of 
those shining qualities by which many parts of his life 
had been distinguished. Sure of victory, he called 
out to his men to pursue the strangers, but not to offer 
any injury to a Roman. This order had so good an 
effect, that they immediately laid down their arms, 
and submitted to what terms the conqueror thought 
pToper to prescribe. They were then incorporated 
with Caesar’s forces, of whom the loss was inconsider¬ 
able ; while that on the other side, amounted to fifteen 
thousand. 

As soon as Caesar entered the enemy’s camp, he was 
surprised to see the luxurious splendor that appeared 
in the tents of the chiefs. He would not, however, 
suffer the soldiers to touch any thing, till he had de¬ 
feated those who had taken shelter in the mountains, 
sensible of the fatal effects of luxury, by which the best 
disciplined armies had been enervated. 

(692) Pompey immediately set nut for Egypt in 
hopes of finding a protector in (693) Ptolemy, king of 
that country, whose father Pompey had settled upon 
the throne. The king being very young, (694) his 
counsellors said, that to admit Pompey was making 
him their master, and drawing on them Caesar’s 
resentment; and by not receiving him, they offended 
the one, without obliging the other; therefore, (69.5) 
the only expedient left, was to give him legve to land, 
and then to kill him; this would at once oblige Cssar, 
and rid them of all apprehension from Pompey’s re¬ 
sentment. 

(696) This advice prevailing in a council composed 
of the slaves of an effeminate and luxurious court, 
Achillas, commander of the forces, and Septimius, 
who had formerly been a centurion in Pompey’s army, 
were appointed to put it in execution. Attended by 
three or four more, they went into a little bark, and 
rowed towards Pompey’s ship, which lay about a mile 
from the shore. When Pompey and his friends saw 
the boat moving towards them, they began to vtwndcr 
at the meanness of the preparations to receive'Ihem; 
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and some even ventured to suspect the intentions of 
the Egyptian court. But before any thing could be 
determined, Achillas was come to the ship's side, and 
in the Greek language welcomed him to Egypt. He 
then invited him into the boat, alleging, that the shal¬ 
lows prevented larger vessels from coming to receive 
him. Pompey imprudently did as they desired ; and as 
he was stepping out of the boat, they treacherously 
murdered him. Having cut ofiF his head, they caused 
it to be embalmed, the better to preserve its features, 
designing it as a present for Csesar. The body was 
thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to the view of 
all whose curiosity led them to examine it. However, 
his faithful freedman Philip still kepi near it, and when 
the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the sea, and 
looking round for materials to burn it he perceived the 
wreck of a fishing-boat; of which he composed a pile. 
(697) While thus employed, he was accosted by an old 
Roman soldier, who had served under Pompey in his 
youth. “ Who art thou,” said he, “ that art making 
these humble preparations for Pompey’s funeral?” 
Philip having answered, that he was one of his freedmen: 
“ Alas!’’ replied the soldier, “ Permit me to share in 
this honor. Among all the miseries of my exile, it will 
he my last sad comfort that I have been able to assist 
at the funeral of my old commander, and touch the body 
of the bravest hero that ever Rome produced.” After 
this they joined in giving the corpse the last rites, and 
collecting his ashes, they buried them under a little 
rising earth, scraped together with their hands, over 
which was afterwards placed the following inscription; 
“ He, whose virtues deserved a temple, can now scarce 
find a tomb.’’ So tragical was the end, and so humble 
the funeral of Pompey the Great, one of the best 
generals that ever appeared on the theatre of war. He 
had many opportunities of enslaving his country, but 
disdained to avail himself of them; his aim was glory, 
rather than tyranny, and his vanity was greater than 
his ambition. (690) In the fate of Pompey, how 
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iiHturally is the young reader led to reflect on the insta¬ 
bility of human grandeur, and the precarious nature of 
all earthly enjoyment.s. The ingratitude of the Egyptians 
cannot fail to excite indignation, and an abhorrence of 
their treacherous conduct. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ccesar and Cleopatra — Ceesar defeats Pharnaces — 
Death of Cato—Assassinatioii of Cccsar. 

A. u. 706—710. 

Impatient to terminate the war by the captivity of his 
rival, CiEsar passed over into Egypt, where he was 
presented with the head of Ponipey. (C99) He had too 
much humanity to be pleased with such a horrid spec¬ 
tacle, and ga\’^ vent to his pity in a flood of I ears. 
Our compassion is readily awakened by those inisfortinies 
to which we are ourselves exposed ; the lifeless features 
of him, wlio had once been distinguished as a hero, 
produced very serious and solemn thoughts in the mind 
of the victor: though competitors for povier and glory, 
Pompey and himself had once been nniled in bunds of 
the strictest friendship. 

There were at that time (700) two pretenders to the 
crown of Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, 
and the famous Cleopatra, his sister. (701) Cleopatra, 
discontented with a participation of power,, aimed at 
governing alone, and for this purpose wished to have 
an interview with Caesar. She was now in the bloom 
of youth, and every feature borrowed grace from the 
lively turn of her temper. To the most engaging 
address she joined the roost harmonious voice, which 
the historians of that period coni))are to the best tuned 
instrument. She possessed a great share of the learning 
of the times, and could give audience to the ambassa. 
dors of seven difl'ereut nations without an interpreter. 
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The difficulty was how to gain admittance to Caesar, 
as her enemies were in possession of all the avenues that 
led to the palace. For this purpose she went on hoard 
a small vessel, and in the evening laniled near the 
palace, where being wrapt up in a coverlet she was 
carried by one of her servants into his presence. Her 
address pleased him. Her wit and understanding made 
a still greater imjtression in her favour j and her tender 
intreaties for succour, at length brought him over to 
scconil her claims. 

(702) Cmsar attacked the Egyptians with various suc¬ 
cess. At length having ..efeated their army, and be¬ 
come master of all Egypt by the death of Ptolemy, who 
perished in the waters of the Nile by endeavouring to 
make his escape, be appointed Cleojtati a and her younger 
brother, an infant, joint governors. 

Caesar would now willingly have relaxed from the 
tluties of war to devote some moments to love aud 
Cleopatra ; but (703) the cares of empire summoned 
him from the presence of beauty. The submissive 
voice of Rome had conferred on him the title of dic¬ 
tator: and the dignity of the republic demanded the 
chastisement of Pharnaces, the son of Mithri.'ates, 
who had invaded Armenia and Cappadocia. C®sar 
gained this victory with so much ease, that in writing 
to a friend at Rome, (704) he expressed the rapidity 
of his conipie.st in three words; Feni, vidi, rid; “j 
came, saw, and overcame;” and when he afterwards 
triumphed on account of this battle, he caused a tablet 
to be carried before him, with these words inscribed on 
it in capilals. 

Pompey’s jiarty had gathered fresh strength (705) 
in Africa under Scipio, Cato, aud Juba, king of Nu- 
inidia. Csesar iimrched an army into that country, 
and entirely del'eated the enemy at Thapsus, a town 
on the sea coast. Upon this victory, Zama and other 
cities immediately surrendered, (700) Scipio wai 
drowned in his passage to Spain; Juba obliged a slave 
to dispatch him; and (706) Cato retired to Utica, a 
city in Africa, with about three hundred Roman*,. 

G 
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The inipossibilitv of defending thin place for any length 
of time against the power of Cffisar with so small a 
body of men induced him to harangue liis fellow 
soldiers; but his address having no effect, he besought 
them to rely on the mercy of the conqueror, since (707) 
it was impossible to force men to be free who were by 
nature prone to slavery. “ As to myself,” said he, 
“ [am at last victorious.'' 

(709) After supping cheerfully among his friends, 
lie embraced them and retired. When he came into 
his bed-chamber, he took up Plato’s Dialogue on the 
Immortalily of Ijie Soul; nnd, having read it twice over, 
stabbed himself through the body with his sword. 
Though Cato was a man of great virtue, whose ruling 
pasaion was a steady attachment to justice and freedom, 
lie did not, on this occasion, act conformably to his 
own character; and if we try him by the laws of Christi¬ 
anity, he will appear still more culpable. Life is only 
a short summer’s campaign, in which we have many 
buttles to fight, many breaches to mount, many strong 
fortresses to storm ; and however unfortunate a general 
may have been, yet experience teaches ns that he often 
proves at last successful. Why then should he despair, 
even in the most desperate cases 1 Cato was certainly very 
criminal in committing suicide, although at the period 
ill which he lived, the religion of the age did not for¬ 
bid it: on the contrary, the Stoics maintained that 
every one had a right to deprive himself of life when- 
eier it became painful to preserve it. This was an 
opinion of (he most dangerous tendency, both w'Uh re¬ 
spect to religion and morals. As men became more 
enlightened, the Stoics sunk into neglect and contempt, 
and by the establishment of the Christian religion man¬ 
kind were taught the doctrine of forbearance, and re¬ 
signation to the divine will. 

Ciesar, on hearing of this great man’s fate, said, (710) 
'■ Cato envied me the glory of saving his life. I in¬ 
tended to have conquered him by generosity and kind¬ 
ness.” (711) Utica surrendered immediately; and this 
event terminating the war in Africa, Caecar returned in 
tiiut'ipli to Rome. 
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(712) He afterwards went into Spain, and (7t3) 
marched in person against the two sons of Pompev, 
who, under Labienus, had raised a powerful army. 
The armies came to an engagement in the plains of 
Munda. Caesar, after being nearly routed, animated 
his soldiers with such resolution, that he gained a 
complete victory over the enemy. Thirty thousand 
were killed on the spot, and Spain submitted to the 
conqueror. 

After this prospero\is settlement of his affairs abroad, 
Caesar returned to Home, and triumphed four times in 
one month. (714) He rewarded his soldiers with 
liberality, and exhibited public shows with great mag¬ 
nificence for the diversion of the people; and (715) to 
remove every cause, of jealousy, he bestowed the 
honours of the state on Pompey’s friends as well as his 
own. 

(710) Many of the senators, who had received favours 
at the hands of Cresar, secretly upbraided themselves 
lor accepting them at the expence of the public liberty. 
Many were also dissatisfied with Ihe change of govern¬ 
ment and the ambitious conduct of Caesar, who now 
attempted to assume the regal title. From that mo¬ 
ment they stuight tw accomplish his ruin ; and in private 
cabals it was agreed, that the liberty of the cominon- 
wealth Could not be longer maintained without the death 
of the dictator. 

(717) Brutus and Cassius were, by Caesar’s appoint¬ 
ment, praetors for that year. These men were at Ihe 
head of the discontented party. The former made it 
bis chief glory to have been descended from that Biuliis 
who first gave liberty to Rome. The passion for free¬ 
dom seemed to have been Iransmilted to him with the 
blood of his 'ancestors. But though he detested ty¬ 
ranny, yet he could not forbear esteeming the tyrant, 
from whom he bad received the most signal bcuefits. 
The love of his country, however, broke all the ties of 
private friendship, and he entered into a conspiracy to 
destroy his benefactor, 

The conspirators carried on their plot with all ima« 

G 2 
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• inable caution and secresy; and lie better to justify' 
Itii'ir designs, deferred it till the Ides of March, when 
Ciesar was to be presented with the crown. During 
the preceding night, the sluiiibers of hi.s wife Cal- 
phurnia having been broken by frightful and oiiiinoiis 
dreams, she advised Jiim not to go abroad that day. 
Had Caesar deigned to have examined his own bo.5oin, 
he might have di.scovered his approaching fate by less 
ambigiiou* signs. He had invaded tlie laws, and iii- 
sidted the feelings of his country; and as long as a 
spark of Roman patriotism remained, he could not 
hope for safety. But the voice of reason had yielded 
to the insinuations of flattery; and he readily listeneii 
to (he suggestions of a courtly train, who represented 
his fortune erected on a summit which mocked the 
feeble attempts of revenge or ambilion. “ Will you 
adjourn the Roman senate,’’ said one of his pretended 
trienils, “ untill the wife of Cresar has more auspicioii.s 
dreams?” This sarcastic observation awakened the. 
pride and overwhelmed the reluctance of the dictator; 
be resumed his wonted spirit, and with a steady step, 
amidst a suppliant multitude, advanced to meet his 
fate. 

(~ltt) As Ctesar was going into the senate house, he 
met the augur who had forewarned him of the danger.^ 
of that day. ‘‘The Ides of March are conie,’ said 
C*sar. ‘'(71!0 True,” replied the augur; “ but they 
are not passed.” (720) He liad no sooner taken Ids 
seat, than all the conspirators pressed about him, ami 
sued for favours which they knew would not be granted. 
The signal was given. Casca, who stood behind, 
stabbed him in the .shoulder. Caesar turned sud¬ 
denly around, and rushing upon him, felled him to the 
ground. At the same moment another of the coris|)i- 
rators plunged a dagger into his bosom. Cassius tlieii 
wounded him in the face, and Brutus coming up stab¬ 
bed him in the thigh. HilheiTo he had made a 
vigorous resistance; but the ingratitude of the man 
whom lie had loved and distinguished by his pru- 
tectiou hud such an efl'ecl upon his mind, that looking 
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steaiiily at Brutus, he was heard to utter these words, 
"And thou ton, my soji!'’ Then coverin;; his head 
and spreading his robe over him, he fell near Pom. 
pe\’s statue covered with wounds, received from those 
whom he had vainly hoped to disarm by the favours 
he had conferred on them. 

Thus died, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, the great¬ 
est warrior that Rome, or jierhaps the world ever saw. 
He was likewise an able statesman; but his ambition, 
which know no bounds, prompted him to usurp arbi¬ 
trary power over his fellow citizens, for which his life 
was the forfeit. 

(721) By the assistance of the most able astrouoniers, 
Ca3sar regulated the year according to the course of 
the sun. Two nmnlhs were added to the calendar, and 
the whole year was divided into three hundred and sixij- 
tivedays. He also added one day to every fourth year, 
in the month of February, and that year was named 
Bissextile or leap year. This regulation was called the 
Julian account of time; and some ages after, it was 
called The old Style, in opposition to the new, or Gre¬ 
gorian Style. 

(722) With the death of Csesar ended the first trium¬ 
virate, or government of the Roman empire by three 
))crs«ns, Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Cassar's Funeral — Antony, Ociuvivs, and Lepidus, 
the second Triumvirate—Death of Cicero—Battle of 
Philippi—Death of BrxiUes—Banishment of Lepidus 
— Battle of Actium—Death of Antony and Cleopatra — 
Octavius, or Augustus Ccesar, triumphs at Borne, 

A. V. 710 .— 728 . 

(723) C.*:sAR was no sooner dead, tlian the con¬ 
spirators acquainted the senate with the motive of 
their actions, and exhorted them to join in those 
measures which had restored the liberty of their 
country. Many of the senators were filled with as- 
iwisbment; while others had retired to their houses 
to wait the issue of so bold and tragical a plan. (724) 
The conspirators then attempted to animate the mul¬ 
titude by the sacred name of liberty; but the people 
disregarded their address, and far from declaring in 
their favour ran tumultuously about the streets.— 
Alarmed at this unexpected reception, the conspirators 
retired to the capitol, the avenues of which they had 
secured*by a numerous band of gladiators. Here they 
waited with patient vigilance the consequences of their 
daring deed. 

(725) In the mean time the friends of Caesar resolved 
to possess themselves of his power. (726) Among these 
was Mark Antony, a man well acquainted with the art 
of war, but a slave to vice. He was associated with 
Lepidus, a general fond of commotions, and having 
convened the senate made a proposal to inquire into 
Csesar's late conduct. This was violently opposeil 
by those whom he had raised to grandeur, because 
they knew that if he was declared an usurper, all acts 
of grants made by him in their favour w'ould be void. 
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Ill this ilili’innia it was resolved, that all those cuii. 
eeriied in the conspiracy ag;aii)st Caesar should recei\e 
a free pardon, and such acts as had been made hy him 
should be conlirmed. By this prudent conduct liis 
enemies endeavoured to screen themselves; and his 
friends, to secure their estates and enjoy them without 
molestation. 

'I'he grandeur, and not the fate of the dictator, was 
continually before the eyes of Antony. (737) He pre¬ 
vailed on the senate lo suffer the private testament of 
Caesar to be read to the people ; and that his funeral 
should he solemnized at the public e.\pence. On a 
)iurplc couch, glillering with gold, the body of Caesar 
was displayed to the surrounding multitude, who con¬ 
templated ill solemn silence the awful spectacle. 
Antony then ascended the rostrum, pronounced the 
luncral oration, and exerted the whole power of his 
rhetoric to work on the passions of the multitude. He 
unfolded tlie bloody robe in which Cscsar had been niur- 
rlered, showed them in how many places it was pierced, 
and exposed lo their view the number of his wounds. 
The oration of Antony made such an impression on 
the people, that when the fire was put to the funeral 
pile they seized the firebrands, in order to burn the 
houses of the conspirators, against whom they now ex¬ 
pressed the most hitter imprecations. 

(728) Caesar, by his will, had adopted Octavius, his 
sister’s grandson, and appointed him his Jielr. This 
young Roman was at Apollonia, in Greece, when he 
first heard of his great uncle’s murder, and the iin- 
sellled state of Italy. He immediately determined to 
set out for Rome, and support his pretensions. In a 
solemn manner, he claimed bis adoption, and took on 
him the name of Caesar. He sold his paternal estate to 
pay his unclels legacies, and thus gained a degree 
of popularity, which his enemies in vain laboured to 
diminish, 

(761)) The slate was now divided into three distinct 
factions; that of Octavius, who aimed at proeuring 
G 4 
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CjEsar’s inljerilancp, ami reveniriiii: bis rieatli; tliat of 
Antony, wboee sole view was to obtain absolute power; 
and tlint of tlie conspirators, who eiuleavourecl to re¬ 
store the senate to its ])roper authority. 

(730) The representatives of tliese three factions met 
upon a liltle island of the river Pananis, to determine 
on the fate of thousands. One can scarcely conceive 
that a city, which gave birth to such men as Fabricius 
and Cato, could tamely suffer a conference, which bar¬ 
tered away the lives and liberties of the people. (731) 
The result of this meeting was a division of the govern¬ 
ment. The supreme authority was to be lodged in 
their hands, under the title of the triunivirale, for the 
space of five years; Antony claimed Gaul; Lepidus, 
.Spain; and Octavius, Africa with the Mediterranean 
islands. Italy and the eastern provinces vs'ere to re¬ 
main in common, until their general enemy was sub- 
clued. But the last article of their union was dread¬ 
ful. (732.) It was agreed that all their enemies shoidd 
be destroyed, of whom, each presented a list. The 
most sacred rights of nature were violated ; three liun. 
dred senators and above two thousand knights were in¬ 
cluded in this terrible proscription; their fortunes 
were confiscated, and their murderers enriched wilh 
the spoil. Rome soon felt the effects of this tertible 
union. Nothing but cries and lamentations were to be 
heard throughout the city. Scarce a family did not 
mourn tlife murder of some relative. 

(733) The terror of the capital was .soon diffused to 
the Tusculan villa of Cicero. The Roman orator was 
informed of his own and of the public danger, and 
embarked with precipitation in hope of escaping to 
Greece; but contrary winds obliged him to land near 
Capua. After a short repose, he was urged by the ap¬ 
prehensions of his attendants to regain the vessel; 
bm while they proceeded towards the sea coast, they 
were attacked by a party of soldiers. The servants 
endeavoured to defend their master’s life at the hazard 
of (heir own. Cicero, however, ordered his litter to 
be stopped ; and with a firmness not unworthy of the 
spirit which he had displayed in the forum, submitted 
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liis neck to the sword of Ponipilius Ltenas, a military 
tribune, wljose cause he had successfully pleaded. 
Antony received the head witli savage joy ; and after 
feasting his eyes with it for some time ordered it to be 
fixed upon the rostrum, where Cicero had frequently 
spoken with eloquence never yet excelled, and hardly 
ever equalled, His head might be insulted by the brutal 
insolence of Antony ; his tongue might be pierced by the 
frantic rage of Fulvia; but his immortal genius mocked 
the feeble malice of his enemies. The fame of Rome 
has acquired additional lustre from the eloquence and 
writings of this celebrated orator. 

Brutus and Cassius having gone over (734) to Athens 
persuaded the Roman students, who were prosecuting 
their studies at this place, to declare for their country. 
Antony and Octavius agreed to engage them. Both 
armies met (73&) at the city of Philippi, on the con¬ 
fines of Macedonia and Thrace, and here the future 
destiny of the republic was decided. (736) The liberty 
of Rome was annihilated by the death of Brutus and 
Cassius. The former overpowered that part of the 
army which Octavius commanded ; but Antony defeated 
Cassius, who obliged one of his freedinen to kill him. 
Brutus, after the loss of a second battle, submitted his 
fearless bosom to the sword of his friend Strato, that 
be might mot outlive the liberty of his country, and fall 
into the hands of his enemies. (737) The jealousy of 
succeeding tyrants is the best eulogium of his virtues. 
Amidst their venal guards, the imperial usurpers trem¬ 
bled at his name; the proscription of his memory pro¬ 
claimed their abject fearsbut the gratitude of Rome 
burst through the feeble restraint; and while in Brutus 
his country lamented the last of the Romans, she 
indignantly reproached the degenerate race, who 
presumed to assume the distinction of the Roman 
uame, without aspiring to emulate the actions of their 
ancestors. 

The conquered troops immediately submitted, and 
the iriunavirs established their usurped authority on 
the ruins of ihe republic, and became masters of the 
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whole Roman empire. The first days after the vietuvy 
were employed by the triumvirate in punishing their 
enemies. The head of Brutus wa.s sent to Rome and 
laid at the feet of the late dictator’s statue, for he had 
been considered so formidable a rival that a great re. 
ward was offered to auy of the soldiers who should 
bring him either dead or alive. 

As the republican party was no more, (738) unrival¬ 
led dominion was now the aim of Octavius. Lepidus 
being soon divested of his share of the sovereignty, was 
banished to Circoeum, where he spent the remainder 
of his days in obscurity, a melancholy object of dis¬ 
appointed ambition. 

The only obstacle to universal empire, which now 
stood in his way, was (73!J) Antony, whom he resolved 
to remove, and for that purpose began to render his 
character contemptible at Rome. (740) Antony’s con¬ 
duct did not a little contribute to promote the views of 
his ambitious partner. He went first to Greece, and 
then to Asia, indulging himself in luxury and sen. 
suality : so effeminate were the people, and so ready to 
flatter him, rather than defend their natural rights and 
privileges. Voluptuous in every part of his life, and 
a slave to those passions which are inconsistent with 
the character of a hero, he was ready to sacrifice every 
tiling to pleasure. In the course of his journey he en¬ 
gaged in several intrigues, and hearing ihiit Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, was the most celebrated beauty of her 
time, he resolved to pay her a visit; but rather wishing 
tp meet her as an enemy than as a friend, he soon found 
a pretext to accomplish his object. 

The governor of the isle of Cyprus .had furnished 
the conspirators with provisions to canw on the war 
against the triumvirs, and, as he alleged that it hart 
been done by the order of his queen, she was summoned 
to answer for her breach of fidelity to the Roman 
republic, 

(741) Cleopatra, who was no stranger to the power 
of her attractions, nor unacquainted with the character 
of the man with whom she was to have an interview, 
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«)oubted not but the same charms which had subdued 
ihc heart of Caesar would captivate that of Antony. 
As she sailed down the Cydnus in more than Eastern, 
inagnificrnce, the astonished crowd gazed in admira¬ 
tion on her purple sails and silver oars, which dipped 
responsive to the Hole. But the eyes of Antony, nii- 
inindful of tbe pomp, were fixed on Cleopatra. So 
much was he captivated with her beauty, that he 
followed her to Alexandria. Alive only to pleasure, 
and disregarding the business of the state as much as 
his wife Octavia, the sister of Octavius, he wasted his 
hours in the company of Cleopatra, who studied every 
art to vary his eutertainments. Few women have been 
more celebrated for giving novelty to pleasure, anil 
making even trifles important. Ever ingenious in filling 
up the languid pauses of delight with some new stroke 
of refinement, she was at one time a<ineen, then a bac¬ 
chanal, and sometimes a huntress. Not content vvilh 
sharing in her company all the delights which Egypt 
could afford, Antony was resolved to enlarge his sphere 
of action by granting her many of those kingdoms which 
belonged to the Roman empire. Such extravagant ads 
of folly so exasperated the Romans, that their resentment 
knew no bounds. 

On receiving iutelligciice that (742) Octavius was 
raising an army against him, (743) Antony ordered 
Canidius, his general, to march towards Europe, while 
he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, to prepare for 
carrying on the war with vigour. (744) When they 
arrived there, it was ridiculous to behold the odd 
mixture of preparations : some were for pleasure, and 
some for war. On one side the kings and princes, 
from Egypi to the- Enxine sea, had orders to send 
their supplies of men, provisions, and arms; on the 
other side, all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, and 
musicians, of Greece, were desired to attend him. 
Thus when a ship was thought to arrive laden with 
soldiers, arras, and amniuiiit’'iii, it was found filled with 
players and theatrical machinery. When news wae 
expected of the approach of an army, messengers rtnly 
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arrived with tidings of a fresh qiianlity of venison. In 
this manner he laboured to unite iiicomjiatible pursuits. 
In consequence of such light conduct, Ids best friends 
began to forsake his interest, which is generally the case 
with those who forsake themselves. 

(745) The diligence of Octavius had assembled at 
Brundusium eighty thousand legionaries and twelve 
thousand cavalry. Determined to involve his antagonist 
^ y in all the difficulties of a defensive war, he 

■^ 2 " instantly embarked his troops, and with a favour¬ 
able wind, under the convoy of two hundred and 
fifty ships of war, he reached the promontory of 
Acroceraunus. A hundred thousand infantry and 
twelve thousand cavalry marched beneath the banners of 
Antony ; but all his virtues seem to' have withered by 
hit intercourse with Cleopatra. 

Such forces on both sides may excite our wonder, 
but not our interest or approbation, as neither of them 
bad a good cause to support. Their contention was 
like that of two robbers, who quarrel in the division of 
plunder. 

The decisive engagement, which was a naval one, was 
fought (746) near Actiiim, a city of Epirus, at the 
entrance of the guiph of Ainbracia. Antony had two 
hundred and thirty large ships ; those of Octavios were 
light, and his mariners had been trained in repeated 
coatestg with Pompey. The signal for action was dis¬ 
played; and the armies from the opposite shores were 
the anxious spectators of the important conflict. Oc¬ 
tavius was triumphant. ('747) Cleopatra, confounded 
by the shouts and groans of the combatants, fled iu 
dismay from the scene of slaughter. Her galley, con¬ 
spicuous by its purple sails and gilt ornaments, revealing 
to the fleet her ignominious flight, sixty Egyptian vessels 
deserted their station and followed the inglorious 
example of their queen. (748) The heart of Antony 
being still devoted to that princess, he turned his back 
on the enemy and entered her galley. Thus to the 
impulse of the moment did he sacrifice for ever his fame 
ud bis fortune. 
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While Octavius exulted io the fulness of prosperity, 
the wretched Antony was distracted by shame and 
remorse. His silence betrayed the anguish of his 
soul; and for some days he maintained a sullen reserve 
toward the fatal enchantress, whose baneful influence 
had overwhelmed him with disgrace and calamity. But 
the charms of Cleopatra were too powerful to be long 
resisted ; and her infatuated lover, after a vain attempt 
to arm in his support the legions of Africa, retired to 
Alexandria; resumed a life of luxury and riot; and, 
amidst dance and revelry, awaited the approach of bis 
rival as the signal of his dissolution. 

(749) Reduced at last to despair, Antony had the 
folly to send a challenge to Octavius, offering to termi¬ 
nate their quarrel by single combat; but the other was 
too sensible of the great difference of their situations 
to engage on such unequal terms. He therefore eooly 
replied, “ that if Antony really sought for death, it 
would be more honourable to procure it -in battle.” 
Determined still to make one expiring effort, on the 
evening before the engagement, he ordered a grand 
entertainment to be made, “ Give me good wine, and 
good cheer,” said he to his friends. " Let me rule to¬ 
day ; to-morrow, perhaps, you may serve anotlier mas¬ 
ter.” Ill the morning tie went to take a view of his 
army, which was drawn up on an eminence near the 
city. But how great was his confusion, when he saw 
his fleet issue from the harbour, to join that of Oc¬ 
tavius ! His cavalry immediately deserted him; his 
infantry was routed; and as he entered Alexandria, 
abandoned and disconsolate, his indignant murmurs 
were heard to accuse the fidelity of the’ Egyptian 
queen. 

The prudence or guilt of Cleopatra might well be 
alarmed by the suspicions of a desperate or injured 
lover. She' had concealed herself from his immediate 
anger in a strong and stately edifice wdiich had been 
erected fur her sepulchre; and the report of her death 
was artfully and industriously circulated. The io- 
telligence was received by Antony as the extinction 
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of bis hopes and fears. Fame and empire were no more: 
love alone, which had remained to gild the gloom of 
existence, was now also vvillulrawn. lm))atient of 
further delay, he threw himself wiih Roman temerity on 
his sword; his fall alarmed his attenilants : their olficions 
xeal raised him from the ground, and informed him of the 
safety of Cleopatra. The dying lover w as conveyed to 
the presence of his mistress; the expiring lam]) of life 
seemed revived; he requested her to save life on the best 
terms .she could ; and calling for a glass of wine, ex- 
j)ired in a few niomcnls. 

(7&0) Cleopatra soon after put an end to her exist¬ 
ence on being informed that Octavius intended her 
to ornament his triumph. .She ciitreateil permission to 
jiay her last oblations at the tomb of Antony; she 
threw' herself on his coftin, bewailed her captivity, and 
renewed her protestations not to survive him. She 
then crowned the tomb with garlands of flowers; and 
having kissed the cuflin a thousand limes, hhe returned 
home to execute her fatal rcsoluiion. She dressed 
herself in the most splendid manner, and ordered all hut 
her two attendants, Charniion and Iris, to leave tlie 
room. Having previously ordered an asp to be se¬ 
cretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, she sent a 
letter to Octavius, informing him of her fatal purpose, 
and desiring to be buried in the same tomb with An¬ 
tony. Octavius on leceiving this letter, instantly de¬ 
spatched messengers to stop her intention; but they 
arrived too late. Entering the chamber, they beheld 
Cleopatra lying dead upon a couch, arrayed in her 
royal robes. Near her Iris, one of her failhfol at¬ 
tendants, was stretched lifeless at the feet of her mis. 
tress; and Cliarmion, on the verge of death, wa.s 
settling the diadem on Cleopatra’s head. “Alas!” 
cried one of the messengers, “ w as this well done, 
CharmionI” “Extremely well,” replied she; “such 
a death becomes a queen descendeil from a race of 
glorious ancestors.” Having prunonneed these words, 
she expired. 

(751) After Ihe death of Cleopatra, Octavius re- 
7 
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turned to Rome, and had- three triumphs. He also 
exhibited public shows, to please the people, (To2) 
who saw with joy the gates of tlie temple of Janus shut, 
after they had been open two hundred and seventeen 
years. 


CHAPTER VII. 

.MisetUaneout Remarks. 

A. U. (508.-723. 

From an attentive perusal of the foregoing pag('s, 
the young reader will find some things eominon with the 
vise and fall of all other republics, and some things 
peculiar to the Romans. (753) 1. Like many other 
nations, they rose from an obscure original, and arrived 
at grandeur, before they were conscious of their own 
importance. 2. They had the seeds of liberty implanted 
in their constitution; and as frugality and temperance 
kept it alive, so luxury destroyed it. 3. Their govern¬ 
ment often changed its form, without being of any 
service to the people. 

There are some things, however, in which there is a 
material difference between them and most other na¬ 
tions. (754) 1. They became united on principles of 
interest, ami by a remarkable attachment to their 
native country, which induced them- to look on those 
who lived in the distant provinces as no better than 
barbarians. 2. Their country was fertile and capable 
of supplying all their reasonable wants; but such was 
their ambition, that they first extended their conquests 
over the neighhouring states of Italy, and then through 
every part of the known world. 3. Though united by 
interest, and bound to promote the rights of each other 
as individuals, and those of the state as a collective 
body, yet they were continually dividing into parties; 
and when they had no foreign enemy to oppose, no¬ 
thing but disturbances prevailed at home. 4. These 
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dissensions inspired lliem with courage, and made Ihein 
|)erform the greatest actions, for no other reason hut to 
obtain the approbalion of their fellow cilizens. Lastly, 
Ambition, which was the constitutional vice of the whole 
community, began to operate strongly on the minds of 
individuals, and, after several unsiiccessful attempts, 
regal government was established on the ruins of that 
v^hich before existed. 

(TSS) When Julius Csesar attempted to make a re¬ 
volution in the government, the Romans had not for¬ 
gotten their ancient freedom. Sentiments of liberty were 
JO uuirersal, as even to pervade the army, who were 
the engines of its destruction. The great men, who 
had beheld the republic and felt their consequence 
under the old constitution, refused to descend from 
the rank of equals to Csesar, to be the subjects of the 
dictator. 

W'hcii Augustus began his reign, a different situation 
of affairs took place. After long and bloody wars, 
peace was proclaimed; and the people, regaled with 
feasts, and amused with shows, forgot their ancient 
freedom, or never remembered it without the unpleasant 
ideas of civil wars, proscriptions, and massacres. 

( 756 ) When Csesar became master of the republic, he 
displayed that ambition which he was formerly careful to 
coDceaf. He delighted in the ostentation, as well as the 
possession of power. His virtues, his magnanimity, and 
his clemency, tended to accelerate his fate. 

The death of Caesar was a warning to his successor, 
who respected the senate, preserved the ancient forms of 
the commoowealth, and endeavoured to persuade the 
people tliat they were free. 
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CHArXER VIII. 
Incidents and curious Particulars. 


A. It. COS.—723. 

I 757) About one Imndreil and ten years before Clirist, 
the senate passed the famous suniptnary law, wliieli 
limited the daily expences of eating. 

(758) In the year before Christ eighty-six, .Sylla 
conquered Athens, and sent its valuable library to 
Rome. 

Ill the year A. C. 55, Caesnr crossed tlie Rhine, de¬ 
feated tlie firrmaiis, and invaded Britain. 

(759) A little before the battle of Fharsalia, Caesar, 
aft|f waiting with the utmost anxiety for the arrival 
of some of his forces, ventured on an attempt, which 
nothing but the great confidence he had in his gtood 
fortune could excuse. He disguised himself in the 
habit of a slave, and with all imaginable secresy went 
on board a fisherman’s bark, at the mouth of the river 
Apsiis, with a design to pass over to Brundnsiuni, 
where the rest of his forces lay, and bring them over 
in person. He accordingly rowed off in the beginning 
of the night ; but when he had advanced a considerable 
way into the sea, a violent storm arose, and the fisher¬ 
man being exhausted with fatigue, and despairing of 
gaining the opposite coast, projiosed to return. Hi* 
passenger having dissuaded him from this attempt, the 
.sailor made a fresh effort; but the storm growing 
every moment more furious, he began to express his 
apprehensions of the danger they were in ; upon 
which CcBsar discovering himself, cried out, Quid 
times! Ccesarem vehis? “What are you afraid of? 
You carry Caesar.” Encouraged by the presence of 
so great a man, the fisherman again exerted himself; 
but the storm continuing still to increase, he was 
obliged to return, and reached t'le land with great 
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•Jifficulty, Upon liis lanJin;, Cfcsar's trnops crowcii-d 
round him, and kindly upbraided him with the disgraec 
he had put on them by going for new soldiers, when 
those he already had were sufficient to gain him the 
A'iclorv, 


.4. C. 
ao. 


(700) Alexandria was taken hy Octavius, 
afterwards, Augustus Caesar, and Kgvpt wa» 
converted into a Roman |)rovincc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Biographical Sketches. 

A, c. COB.—72.1. 

(701) Lucretius, a celebrated pact and philosopher, 
was horn at Rome, and studied at Alliens where 
he warmly embraced the tenets of Epicurus, which 
he explained and elucidated in a poem, on the causes 
and effects of nature. In this poem the masterly genius 
and unaffected elegance of the poet are every where 
conspicuous; hut the opinions of the ])liilosopher are 
justly censiii’ed, as being contrary tu common sense 
and sound theology. His deiith was occasioned by a 
^ Q potion given him by his wife Lucilia in a lit of 
’ jealousy. His diction was so jiiire and elegant, 
"* ■ that if he had lived in the imlisheil age of 
Augustus, he would have been esteemed no mean 
rival of V^irgil. 

(702) Lucullus, a Roman consul, was famous for his 
military taicnis during the Mil^hridalie war, and fur 
his luxury afterwards. The experices of his meals 
were immoderate. His halls were distinguished by 
the dift'ereut names of the gods; and, when Cicero 
and Pompey attempted to surprise him, they were 
astonished at the costliness of a supper prepared on 
the word of Lucullus, who had merely said to his ser¬ 
vant that he would sup in the hall of Apollo. The 
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r^ile of an entertainment thtre was sixteen hundred 
jioiinds. Tl>e luxuries of his table, iirdeed, were not 
rfhijve ihe extent of his fortune; for that was immense ; 
hut they were certainly inconsistent with the inaiiners 
of a virtuous Roman. His steward once caused a 
supper to be servcfl up, ^rhieh was not very sumptuous, 
Lucullus tiiidinir fault with it, the steward said, that he 
expected no company. “ Do yon not know,” said his 
master, " that Lucullus to-night is to sup with 
Lucullus?” By this example he contributed very much 
to corrujit the manners of his countrymen. By the 
introduction also of Asiatic customs into Europe, the 
people were rendered both effeminate and Inxiirioos. 
In his retirement, Lucullus was fond of artificial variety. 
Subterraneous caves and passages were dug under the 
bills on the coasts of Campania, and the sea water was 
conveyed round the house and pleasure grounds, where 
fishes collected in abundance. At his death, they were 
sold for the enormous sum of £25,000. His house 
was euriched with a valuable library for the use of the 
curious and the learned. He was perfect master ot 
the Greek and Latin languages; and wrote a concise 
history ol'the Miirsi in Greek he.xanieters. He gainetl 
for some time the admiration of all the inhabitants of 
the East, and might have disputed Ihe empire of the 
world with a Caesar or a Pompey, if his love of ease 
had not placed him above the reach of ambition. He 
died ill the sixty-eighth year of his age, and was 
privately buried on liis estate at Tusculum, 
though the people wished to give him an honor¬ 
able funeral in the Campus Martius. 

(763) Cnius Julius Caesar was no less famous as a 
learned man, than a great commander. He wrote his 
commentaries, or history of the war in Gaul, on the 
spot where he fought his battles; and the compositoii 
lias been admired for the elegance as well as the cor¬ 
rectness of its style. This valuable book, the model 
of good language and fine writing, was nearly lost; 
for when Csesar saved his life in the bay of Alexandria, 
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he w as obliged tn swim from his ship, with his arms in 
line band, and liis ciimiiiriilaries in Ids inoiilli, 'file 
history of the war in Alexandria anil Spain is altribuled 
to him by some, and by others to Hirliiis. He was 
^ killed ill the scnafe-hoiisc, as bei'nre related. 

14 Such was Caesar’s ambition, that he often cx- 
)iressed himself in the followiiiK words : " I would 
rather ehiise to be first in a little \’illai;e, than to be 
second at Romo.” Plinv says, that he could employ at 
the same time, his ears to listen, his eyes to read, Ins 
hand to write, and his mind to dictate. 

Cleopatra, queen of R^ypt and contemporarv witli 
Caesar, was the danuditer of Ptolemy Auletes king of 
that countiy; who, dying ahoiit &1 years before Christ, 
bequeathed his crown to the elilest of his sons, and the 
eldest of his daughters; ordering them to be joined to 
each other in marriage according to the usage of their 
family, and jointly to govern the Egyptian kingdom. 
They were both very young, Cleopatia the elder being 
only seventeen, and, theielbre, he committed them to 
the protection of the Roman senate. ' (*b4) They could 
not, however, agree, eitlier to he married or to reign 
together, and the cause was tried before Julius Cicsar, 
when advocates on both sides were appointed to plead, 
(76'i) But Cleopatra, bearing that C*sar was very 
partial to the fair sex, laid a plot to attach him first to 
her person, and next to her cause. Sending, therefore, 
to Caesar, she desired that she might be permitted to 
}ilead her own cause before him. 'Phis being granted, 
she came sccr,“tly into the ]inrt of Alexandria in a small 
skiff towards the dusk of the ev ening, caused herself to 
be tied up in her bedding, and I bus was carried to 
Caesar’s apartment on the back of one of her servants. 
Cresar was too sensible of the charms of beauty, nut to 
be touched with lliose of Cleopatra. 'Plic next morning 
he sent for Ptolemy, and pressed him to receive his 
sister on her own terms ; but Ptolemy perceiving that, 
instead of a judge, he was heeoine her advocate, ap¬ 
pealed to ■'‘the people, and put the whole city in au 
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(iproar. A war commcncptl ; and the matter being 
SDon delerniiiied by a batlle, in which Caesar came oft' 
cr)ii(|uernr, Ptolemy, on his endeavouring to escape 
over the Nile in a boat, was sunk with it and drowned 
in that river. Caesar then settled the kingdom on Cleo¬ 
patra. She, however, followed him to Rome, 

and was there wlivii he was killed in the senate-house ; 
hut being terrified by that event and the subsequent 
disordeis of the city, she fled with great precipitation. 
After the battle of Philippi, she was summoned by 
Antony to answer an accusation against her, as if she 
hud favoured the interest of Cassius. She had iiidcid 
done so in some measure; (707) she depeuded, however, 
on her wit and beauty; and jteisuaded herself, that those 
ciiarnis with which she hud conquered Caesar's heart, 
were still powerful enough to conquer Antony’s; for 
she was not yet above twenty-six years of age, Full 
of these assurances she went to Antony, and by her 
arts aiid the charms of her person drew liim into those 
snares, which held him enslaved to her as long as he 
lived, and finally caused his death. Having at last 
lallen into the hands of her enemy Octavius Caesar, 
whn meant to expose lier in triumph to lire Pvoinaiis, 
she caused herself to be bitten by an asp, which was 
biought to lier concealed in a basket of tigs, as before 
mentiuiietl ; uiul thus died this princess, whose wit and 
beauty made so inueli noise in the world, after she had 
reigned fro.m the death of her father twenty-two years, 
and lived tbirty-ninc, 

(7t5U) Octifwia, sister of Octavius, afterwards Au¬ 
gustus C.esar, and wife of Mark Antony, but divorced 
by him in order to please Cleopatra, was one of the 
most illustrious ladies of ancient Rome for her wisdom 
and virtues. Clenpaira, who very much dreaded the 
charms ami virlnesof Octavia, emidoyed all her artifice 
to prevent Antony from meeting her at Athens, tihe 
assumed an air of melancholy, anil would frequently 
lot lull a tear on his approach, which she would wipe 
avv.iy iiiiinediatvly, aft'ecliug to conceal her weakness 
and grief, This had the desired efl'ect, for he at last 
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oidered Oclavia to return to Rome. On her return, 
she took the greatest care of her family, and behaved 
ill such a manner as jirocured her immortal honour. 
She loved her husband in spite of his ill usage, and 
could not hear to think that his ungenerous treatment 
of her should again kindle the flames of civil war. (7dl>) 
fl ow opposite was the character of Octavia to that of 
Cleopatra. How amiable does the former appear, even 
amidst repeated insults! and how contemptible the 
latter, amidst the parade of magnificence. 

(770) Vitruvius, the celebrated architect, flourished 
about this time. He is only known by his writings, for 
nothing is recorded in history of his life or jirivate 
character. His treatise on architecture plainly shows 
that he was master of his profession, and that he pos¬ 
sessed both genius and abilities. No other book on that 
subject, written by the ancients, is now extant. 

(771) Marcus Tullius Cicero, born at Arpinum, was 

the son of a Roman knight. His learning and abilities 
have been the admiration of every age and country, 
and his works are accounted the standard of elegant 
literature. He was of a timid disposition; and though 
he shone as the father of Roman eloquence, he never 
ascended the pulpit to harangue, without feeling a 
^ Q secret emotion of dread. He was assassinated 
*43 ' sixty.fourth year of Ids age. He had a 

■ son and daughter by his wife 4'erentia. He 
afterwards married a young lady whom he divorced, 
because she seemed elated at the death of his daughter 
Tullia. 

Cornelius Nepos was the intimate friend of 
Cicero, and recominended himself to the notice of the 
great and opulent by delicacy of sentiment and a lively 
disposition. The clearness and precision of the nar¬ 
rations in his lives of the illustrious Greek and Roman 
generals deserve the highest commendation. 

(773) Catullus w'as a poet of Verona, whose com¬ 
positions are the offspring of luxuriant imagination. 
He was acquainted with the most distinguished people 
of his age, and directed bis satire against Caesar, whose 
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(inly revenge was inviting the poet lo the hos- . „ 

pitable entei'lainments at his table. Catullus was ' 
the first Roman who imitated with success the 
(Ireek writers, and introduced their numbers among the 
Latin compositions. 

(774) Crispiis Sallustins was born at Arniiternnm, a 
town of the Sabines in Italy, and educated at Rome, 
where he held several important employments, He was 
ilegradeil from the dignity of a senator, on account of 
some irregularities; but was afterwards restored by 
Cmsar and sent into Numidia, where he acrpiired great 
wealth and returned to Rome, He wrote the history of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, and of the war willi Jugur'tha. 
These and some fragments of the Roman history are all 
that remain of this elegant Latin historian. He died in 
liie filty-first year of his age. As a writer, .Sallust ^ 

is peculiarly distinguished. He displays a won¬ 
derful kiiuwledge of the human heart, and points 
out with a masterly hand the causes that gave rise to the 
great events which he relates. His descriptions are 
elegantly correct. His harangues are nervous, aniiiialcil, 
and well suited to the character and pursuits of llie 
great men who were lo pronounce iJieni. 

(775) At this period flourished Dionysius of Hali- 
rarnassus, who left his country and came lo reside at 
Rome, that he might carefully study all the Greek and 
Latin writers, whose compositions treated of the Koinan 
history. T'o the merits of an elegant historian, he 
added the character of an eloquent orator, a judicious 
critic, aud au able politician. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE, FROM THE COMMENCE¬ 
MENT OF THE REIGN OF AUGESrUS, TO ITS FAIL 
IN THE WEST. 


A. I'. 723.-122S. 

A, c. 30.- A. n. 476. 


CHAPTER I, 

Augufiw CcEsar — Tiberius — Caligula — Claudius — 
Ntro. 

A. C. 30 —A. D. CS. 

(776) The liaitle of Actiiim decided the fate c)l’ 
lihertv and of Rome. (777) The ritli mid iiolislicd 
Italians, wlio hail alino>t universally einhraceil the 
philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings 
of ease and tranijuiililv, and snd'ered nut (he pleasing 
dream In be interruplcd by the memory of their for¬ 
mer IIImiiltnous freedom. (77tt) With its power the 
senate had Inst its dignitv ; many of the must noble fami¬ 
lies were extinct; ihe republicans of spirit and ability 
had perished in tlie field of battle, or in the proscription, 
7'he door of llie a'sembly had been designedly left 
open for a mixed ninllitnde ol more than a thousand 
peisoms, who reflected disgrace on their employment, 
instead of deriiing honour from it. Soldiers, strangers, 
and baibarians, had been introduced by Julius Caesar; 
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and after lii.s death the abuse had become more fre¬ 
quent, and more scandalous. Octavius, who now as¬ 
sumed the title of Augustus, was complete master of 
the Uoman world, and in possession of the most ex¬ 
tensive empire that mankind had ever known. (778) 
The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps, 
in which Augustus professed himself to he the father 
of his country. He was elected censor; and in concert 
with Agrippa and Mftcenas he examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few members whose vices or whose 
obstinacy required a public exposure, and persuaded 
nearly two hundred to prevent the shame of an ex¬ 
pulsion, by a voluntary resignation. He accepted the 
honourable title of prince of the senate, which had 
always been conferred by the censors on the citizen 
most eminent for his honour and service.s. But while 
he thus restored the dignity, he destroyed the indepen¬ 
dence, of the senate. The principles of a free consti¬ 
tution are irrecoverably lost, when the legislative power 
is nominated by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared 
Augustus pronounced a studied oration, which dis¬ 
played his patriotism and disguised his ambition. 
“(780) He lamented, yet excused, his past conduct. 
Filial piety had required at his hands the revenge of 
his father’s murder; the humanity of his own iiciture 
had sometimes given way to the stern laws of necessity 
and a connection with two unworthy colleagues. As 
long as Antony lived, the republic forbade him to 
abandon her to a degenerate Roman and a barbarian 
queen. He was now at liberty to satisfy his duly and 
his inclination. He solemnly restored the senate and 
])enple to all their ancient rights; and wished only to 
mingle with the crowd of his fellow citizens, and to 
share the blessings which he had obtained for his 
country.’’ 

(781) It would require the pen of Tacitus to describe 
the various emotions of the senate, It was dangerous 
to believe that Augustus was sincere ; but still more 
so to (loubt the.integrity of his sentiments and actions. 

H 
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The respective advantages of luonarclTj' and a republic 
have often divided speculative inquirers; the present 
greatness of the Roman state, the corruption of manners, 
and the licence of the soldiers, supplied new arguments 
to the advocates of monarchy. These general views 
of government were again wrapped by the hopes and 
fears of each individual; but (7t$'2) amidst this con¬ 
fusion of sentiments the answer of the senate was 
unanimous and decisive. They refused to accept the 
resignation of Augustus, and conjured him not to 
desert the republic which he had saved. After a modest 
resistance the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of 
the senate and consented to receive the government 
of the provinces and the general command of the 
Roman armies, (7B3) under the names of jiroconsul 
and imperator. Rut he would receive them only for 
ten years. E\en before the expiration of that period, 
he hoped that the wounds of civil discord would he 
completely healed, and that the repuhl'c, restored to 
its pristine health and vigour, would no longer re¬ 
quire the dangerous interposition of so extraordinary a 
magistrate. 

From the battle of Aclium, (704) Augustus reigned 
. forty-four years, and died at Nola, in Campania, 
, . ' in the seventy-sixth year of his age. His power 
■ began in tlie slanghtei', and terminated in (be 
happiness, of his counlry. (7B5) It was said of him, 
“That it had been good for maokiod if he had ne\er 
been born, or if be never had died.” When he became 
emperor, lie gave the government a character suited lo 
the disposition of the times; and could we separate 
Octavius from Augustus, he would be esteemed one of 
the most faultless princes in hisiBry, The long peace, 
which his subjects enjoyed during his administration, 
may be ascribed to his moderation. About the middle 
of his reign the greatesl part nf mankind jtrofesseil 
obedience to one monarch, and were jii perfect har¬ 
mony with each other. 

(766) Augustus was succeeded by Tiberius, (767) 
the beginning of whose reign was marked with such 

8 
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traits of prudence and generosity, as gave the . jj 
people reason to hope he would prove a very ’ ‘ 

good monarch. He rejected the titles of lord 
and master, by which the senate proposed to address 
him ill quality of emperor. “I am only master,” said 
he, “of my slaves; I am general of my soldiers; and 
chief of the people.” In a short time, however, he 
shewed himself to be one of the most cruel tyrants 
that ever existed. Of twenty senators, whom he chose 
for his council, he put sixteen to death. “Let them 
hate me,” said he, “so long as they obey me.’’ He 
even declared, that in his opinion Priam was a happy 
man, to outlive all his posterity. A concern for the 
glory of the empire was interpreted by him into a 
design of seizing the reigns of government; and an in¬ 
nocent remembrance of former liberty.was considered 
as an aim to re-e.stablish the commonwealth. It was 
a capital crime to praise Brutus and Cassius; and a 
very henious offence to bewail Augustus. Simplicity of 
discourse was thought to conceal some evil designs; 
and silence was a cloak for mischievous intention.s. 
The passion of joy indicated a hope of the emperor’s 
death; and melancholy envied his prosperity. Fear 
was the just apprehension of a guilty conscience. In 
a word, no person, however innocent, could be safe; 
for every virtue was the sure road to ruin. His 
tyranny at last became insupportaule, and he was 
smothered in bed by his favourite. Macro, who ^ jj 
perceived the sword suspended over his own ‘ 
head by a single thread, fur having endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself with the heir to the imperial purple. 
He w'as alarmed by the menacing reproach of Tiberius, 
who remarked, “ That he had forsaken the setting sun 
to court the rising.” 

(788) Cains Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, 
exceeded his predecessors in all manner of dis- * p 
sipation and profligacy ,- but in all martial affairs 
he was much his inferior. He is famous, how¬ 
ever, for a mock expedition made against the Germans. 
After arriving at that part of the low countries op- 
H 2 
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jjosile to Britaiii, he received into his piuleclion a 
tugilive prince of that ishiiid, and sent pompous letters 
to the senate giving an aeeoiint of the liapjrv contjuest 
of the whole kingdom. .Some time after, making the 
soldiers fill their helmets with pebbles and cockle 
shells which he called the .spoils of llie ocean, he 
returned to the city to demand a trininpli; and, when 
that honour was denied him by the .setiale, he prac¬ 
tised the most extravagant cruellies. He was so far 
from entertaining any desire to benefit the jMibbc, 
tliat he often complained of his ill foitiinc, beciuise no 
signal calamity happened in his time; and made it bis 
constant wish, that either the utter destruction of an 
army, or some plague, fatnine, eartlupiake, or other 
extraordinary desolLilion, miglit have contitiued the 
memory of his reigti to succeeding ages. He liad 
another more com|)rehciisive wisli, lhat all the Rotnans 
had but otie neck, thal he might strike it ofl’ at one 
blow. 

His profane folly aspired to a jilace among the tu¬ 
telar gods of Rome. A jrrostiate people might lament, 
but dared not ojtpose, his fraulic cointnatuls. His 
temples rose in imjtious magnificence 3 his altars smuked 
with innitmerablo victims ; he a.ssumed a station by the 
side of Jupiter, or cr wlioni he frequently claimed pre- 
entinence. 

His behaviour cotiipelled his subjects to cut him off, 
after a short reign ol tlirce years, for the security of 
their persons. “ Nature seetned to have brought hitii 
forth,” says a philosophic writer, “to show what was 
possible to be produced from the gre.itest vice sup¬ 
ported by the greatest authority*.” 

(7B0) The senate assembled in the capital to debate 
about extinguishing the name and family of the Caesars, 
and restoring to the commonwealth the old constitution. 
But one of the soldiers, who was enijtloycd to raiisack 
the palace, accidently finding Claudius, uncle to the 
late emperor, who had hid himself in a corner behind 
the hangings, recommended him as the fittest ))erson 
* Seneca, 
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ill tlif wnilil to l)e emperor. To this the sena- ^ „ 
tors hail no ohjectinii, because they considered ‘ 

him as ail easy prince, who would be entirely at 
their disposal. 

The conquest of Britain was the most remarkable 
act of his time, owing partly to an expedition which 
he made in person; but chiefly to the valour of his 
officers. (700) The Britons, under their kiiig Caraeta- 
tus, were the most formidable opponents the Roman 
generals had ever encouiitered. This brave barbarian 
not only made a gallant defence, but often claimed 
a doubtful yielory. Having removed the seat of war 
into the most inaccessible parts of the country, he 
kept the Romans in continual alarm for nine years. 
The Britons, however, being at last entirely routed, 
he was brought prisoner to Rome. Nothing could 
exceed the curiosity of the people to behold a man, 
who had for so many years braved the power of the 
empire. On his ])art, he testified no marks of base 
dejection; but, as he was led through the streets, 
happening to observe the splendour of every object 
around him; “Alas,” cried he, “how is it possible, 
that people possessed of such magnificence at home, 
could think of envying Caractacus an humble cottage 
in Britain?’’ When he was brought before the em¬ 
peror, while the other captives sued for pity with the 
most abject lamentations, Caractacu.s stood before, the 
tribunal with an intrepid air, and seemed rather willing 
to reject a pardon, than meanly solicitous of requesting 
it. (701) Claudius had the generosity to release liim, 
and be returned to Britain. 

Men of narrow capacities attd feeble minds are only 
good or evil, as they happeti to fall into the hands of 
virtuous or vicious guides; and, unliappily for him, his 
directors were to tlie last degree abatiduned and in- 
faniutts. (792) The chief of these was his wife Messa- 
lina, whose name is almost become a common appellation 
to women of abandoned character. 

On the discovery of her illicit amours, Messalina 
laid violent hands on herself, and Claudius married 

H 4 
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Agrippina, the tlauglitcr of his brother Germanicus. 
Her chief aim was to secure the siiccessinn of her son 
Nero, atirl to .set aside tiie claims o( young Britaiiuicus, 
son of the emperor and Mcssalina. For this purpose 
she married Nero to the emperor's daughter Octavia, 
a few days after her own marriage. Her next care 
was to increase her son’s popularity by giving him 
Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by birth a 
Spaniard, had been banished into the island of Corsica 
by Claudius on the false testimony of Messalina, who 
had accused liiiii of adultery with Julia, the emperor’s 
niece. The ))eople loved and admired him for his 
geuius, but .still more for his strict morality. Part ol 
this reputation devolved on his pupil. 

In order to make room for her son, Agrippina re¬ 
solved to poison her husband. The poison was dis¬ 
guised in a dish of mushrooms, of which the emperor 
was particularly fond. The imperial glutton ate with 
his wonted voracity. Gorged with food and liquor, 
he was carried to bed in a state of lethargic stupor. 
His constitution, however, seemed to struggle with the 
strength of the poison ; and as it did not operate fast 
^ j-j enough, his physician by outer of the em- 
■ press made him swallow a poisoned feather, 
when the life and reign of Claudius were in¬ 
stantly closed. 

(793) Nero, though but seventeen years of age, 
^ jy began his reign with the general good opinion 
^ ' of mankind. While he continued to act by the 
counsels of .Seneca, his tutor, and Burrhus, his 
general, his government was considered as a model for 
succeeding princes; but on being -'eleased from the 
constraint he had experienced, he acted in so cruel aud 
arbitrary a manner, that his name will be odious to 
every succeeding age. He wantonly took away the 
lives of the best characters, not sparing bis tutor Se¬ 
neca nor even his own mother. It is said, that he set 
fire to the city of Rome and took a delight in seeing 
it burn. He stood upon a high tower, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the flames, enjoying the sight, and re- 
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|ipahiii: ill R theatrical manner some verses on the rle- 
siniclion of Troy. To divert tlie tieneral indignation, 
which the power of despotism was unable to suppress, 
the emperor used every art to throw the odium of this 
detestable action upon ihe Christians, who were at that 
time gainiiifi; ground in Rome. Nothing could be 
more dreadful than the persecution raised against them 
on this false accusation. “ Some were covered with 
tlie skins of wild beasts, and in tliat tigure devoured 
bv dogs. Some were crucified and others burnt 
alive. Wh eii the (lav was not sutticient for their 
tortures, being smeared over with combustible mate¬ 
rials, they were used as torches to illuminate the 
darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were des¬ 
tined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accom¬ 
panied with a horse race and honored with the presence 
of the emperor, who mingled with the populace in 
the dress and attitude of a charioteer.*” In this per¬ 
secution St. Paul was beheaded; and St. Peter was 
crucified with his head downwards, which death he chose 
as being more dishonourable than that of his divine 
master. 

The Romans, having groaned under Nero’s ^ 2^ 
tyranny fourteen years, and unable to endure it ^ Jg 
longer, put an end to his life. 

Tlie imperial house of CiEsar expired in Nero ; and in 
less than a century from the battle of .Actiuni a numerous 
and increasing family, which promised to perpetuate the 
line of Augustus, were extinguished by their own jealousy 
and vices. If ambition had leisure to reflect, it might 
be admonished by their instructive example. How 
painful is the ascent to greatness! how transient is the 
possession of it ! 

* Plutarch. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Galba — Otho — Vitellius— Vespasian — Titus — Domi-^ 
tian —A'n'i’Q— Trajan — Adrian—Marcus Aurelius, or 
Antoninus the Philosopher. 

A. I'. fiS—IflO. 

(794) Sergius Galba, wlio was then in Spain with 
^ liis legions, was chosen emperor by the solilicis 

' and confirmed by the senate. His great age 
and his severity were I lie causes of his ruin. 
In order to please the people he adopted Piso. But 
Otho, who hud expected that honour and was now en¬ 
raged at his disappointment, on application to the 
soldiers easily procured the murder of the old prince and 
his adopted son. 

(795) Raised by such violent means to the imperial 
^ p dignity Otho did not reign long; for, Vitellius 
gg ■ making head against him, three battles were 
fought between them, in which Otho was vic¬ 
torious; but ill the fourth he was defeated. Unable to 
bear this reverse of fortune he destroyed himself. 

It is astonishing to a refiecting mind that he could 
so easily give up his hopes of future success and do- 
iinnion. He had witnessed the fidelity of the praelorian 
soldiers, and had in his army many fresh troops. But 
that fatality, which the spirit of the times alone can 
account for, effected this unexpected revolution. He 
reigned but three months and five days. 

(79G) Aulus Vitellius, returning victor to Rome, was 
saluted emperor by the senate; but his luxury and 
cruelty soon made him so odious, that the people re¬ 
belled against him, and after treating him with the 
greatest indignities murdered him, and tiirew his dead 
body into the Tiber. He reigned only eight months 
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anil five riay.s. An elegant bin^rapher * compares tliis 
emperor and his two pretleccssois to kings in tragedies, 
who just appear on the stage and then are destroyed. 

(797) Vespasian rose by his merit from a mean origin 
at an advanced age to tlie emjrire. He was declared 
emperor bv ihe unanimous consent both of tlie ^ 
senate and the army ; and messengers were des- 
patched to him in I'igypt, requesting his presence 
at Rome, and testifying the utmost desire for his govern¬ 
ment. Before he set out, (791!) he gave his son Titus 
the command of the army that was to lay siege to Jeru¬ 
salem ; while he went forward and was met many miles 
from Rome by all llie seriate and near half the inhabi¬ 
tants, who ottered the .siiicerest testimonies of their joy 
in having an emperor of such great and experienced 
virtues. Nor did he disappoint their expectations, being 
equally assiduous in rewarding merit, in reforoiing ihe 
manners of the citizens, and setting them the best 
example. 

In the mean time Titus carried on the war against the 
Jews with vigour. This o'rstinate and iiifatuaterl people 
had long resolved to resist tlie Roman power, vainly 
hoping to fiiul protection from the Deity, whom Iheir 
impieties liad oft’ended. 

Could any thing have averted the destruction of the 
Jews, it must have been their unanimity ; and it might 
have been expected that the sight of the Roman eagles 
would have induced them at least to suspend their leuus, 
and turn their swords on the common enemy. But the 
love of their eouiitry, if so pure a motive ever entered 
their bosoms, yieldeil to their hatred of each ether; and 
while the assault was urged with skill and perseverance 
without, the slaughter was continued with frantic rage 
within, The solid towers were incapable of resisting 
the incessant strokes of the Roman machines. The 
soldiers, eager for pilunder, poured in tides through the 
breach, and round the temple alone a desperate band 
of the inhabitants still maintained the unequal conflict. 
It was the wish of Titus to have preserved entire that 

• Plutarch. 
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proud and splendid structure ; but the sentence of de¬ 
struction was gone forth ; a flaming brand was tossed 
by the hand of a lawless soldier ; the sacred building 
was instautly involved in fire; and with the temple 
expired the Jewish nation, A million are supposed 
to have perished in the siege ; and the rest who escaped 
the sword and captivity, have perpetuated an abject 
race, who without any settlement have multiplied in 
almost every part of the globe; and who have al. 
ternately enjoyed the protection, and been exposed 
to the persecution of every government in Europe. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Titus was received 
at Rome by an exulting fatlier. Their triumph was 
marked with the utmost magnificence and joy. Among 
the rich spoils were exposed vast quantities of gold 
taken out of the temple; but the book of the holy law 
was not the least remarkable among the magnificent 
profusion. This was the first lime that Rome saw the 
father and the son triumph together. A triumphal 
arch was erected on the occasion, which described all 
the victories of Titus over the Jews. It remains 
almost entire to this day. Vespasian likewise built a 
temple to peace, in which most of the Jewish spoils were 
deposited. The virtues of Vespasian had secured him 
from open violence and secret conspiracy. After reign. 
^ iiig ten years, loved by his subjects, and deserving 
.j'jj ’ their affections, Vesjiasian died a natural death, 
and was peaceably succeeded by Titus his sou. 
As he felt the last moment rapidly approaching, the 
dignity of his station rushed upon his mind: "Au 
emperor,” exclaimed he, “ ought to die standing;” and, 
as he endeavoured to raise himself on his feet, he expired 
in the arms of his attendants. His character has been 
preserved in the short but expressive description of 
Pliny : “ He was a man, in whom power made no alter¬ 
ation, except in giving him tlie opportunity of doing good 
equal to his inclinations.” 

Vespasian did not promote the happiness of his 
subjects more by his own reign than by leaving so 
admirable a successor as his son Titus, who, from his 
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goodness, was called the delight of mankind, One night 
at supper, calling to mind that he had not during the 
day granted a favour to any man, he exclaimed, “ Alas ! 
my friends, we have lost a day.” He gave incontrovert¬ 
ible proofs of his courage in the siege of Jerusalem, and 
of justice, moderation, and every virtue which can adorn 
human nature, while he conducted the affairs of govern¬ 
ment. His private life was devoted to the service of his 
fellow creatures. 

The popularity of his brother facilitated the election 
of Domitian, in spite of the ill opinion many had . p 
already conceived of him. (799) He so far de- ‘gj 
irenerated from the two excellent examples of his 
father and brother, as to seem more desirous of copying 
Nero or Caligula ; and accordingly he met with their 
fate, being murdered by some of his nearest relations. 
The senate, in detestation of Ids memory, ordered his 
name to be rased out of all public acts. 

(BOO) Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from 
the assassins of Uomitiaii, before he discovered ^ 
that his feeble age was unable to stem the tor- 
rent of public disorders, which had multiplied 
under the long tyranny of his predecessors. His mild¬ 
ness, which bordered on weakness, is the only failing 
which tarnished his short administration ; but those 
qualities, which are amiable in a subject, are frequently 
dangerous in a prince. After a short reign of sixteen 
mouths, he adopted Trajan as his successor, who pos¬ 
sessed every virtue that can adorn a sovereign. 

(81)1) Trajau is distinguished as the greatest and' 
best emperor of Rome. Others might have ^ 
equalled him in war, and some might have been 
his rivals in clemency and goodness ; but he 
seems the only prince who united those talents. He 
received the most valuable instructions, respecting his 
conduct and the government of the empire, from Plu¬ 
tarch the pliilosopher, who had the honour of being his 
master. His application to business, his jnoderation 
to his enemies, his humility in power, his liberality to 
the deserving, and his frugality in his own expens e*,- 

H6 
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have baen the subject of ganegyric among ,his cofl— 
temporaries, and continue to' be the admiration of 
posterity. 

Upon giving the sword to the prefect of the prnto- 
riaa bands, according to custom, he made use pf this- 
cemarkable expression: “ Take this sword, and lise itf 
if 1 have • merit, for me; if otherwise, against me.” 
After which he added, That he who gave laws, was 
the first who was bound to observe themr' 

, How highly he was esteemed by his subjects, appears 
from the manner of congratulating his successors, on' 
their accessiop to the government. “We wish you," 
said they, “ the fortune of Augustus, and the goodness 
of Trajan." He died in the Sixty-third year of his age, 
and twentieth offais reign. 

(802) Tile successor of Trajan was Adrian, his 
. nephew, under whom the government flourished 
■ in peace and prosperity. He was one of the 

. ‘ most rePiarkable of the Roman emperors for the 
variety of his endowments. He wrote with great 
eloquence, both in prose and verse; he pleaded at the 
bar, and was one of the best orators of bis time. In 
drawing and painting he was equal to the greatest 
masters. * He was an excellent musician, and sung to 
admiration. Besides these qualifications, he had an 
astonishing memory. He knew the names of all his 
soldiers, though they had been a long lime absent from 
him. He could dictate to one, confer with another, 
and write on a chosen subject, at the same time with 
fimtlify. ' 

His moderation and clemency were displayed in 
pardoning the ii^uiies which be had received, when be 
w4s a private individual. One day meeting a person, 
who h^ formerly - been his most inveterate enemy, 
“^y good friend,” said he, “you have escaped, for 
I- BUS ninde emperor.” 

It was one of his maxims, that an emperor ought to 
imitate the sun, which diftsiMW warmth and vigour over 
all parts of the earth. He, tbereforo, prepared to visit 
hb whole empire. Having Itdcen with him a splendid 
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court and a coiisideralile force, he entered the province ‘ 
of Gaul, where he numbered all the inhabitants., From 
Gaul he went into Germany, thence to Holland^ and 
then passed over to Britain, There he reformed many 
abuses, and reconciled the natives to the Romany. For 
the better security of the northern parts of the king* 
dom, he built a wall of wood and earth extending from 
the river Eden in Cumberland to the Tynh in Nor¬ 
thumberland, in order to prevent the incursions of the 
Piets and other northern nations. After travelling into 
Greece, he passed over into Asia Minor, whence he 
directed his course into Egypt, where he caused Poropey’s 
tomb, which had long been neglected and ahnost covered 
wUh sand, to be repaired and beautified. 

He resided in Africa some time, and erected many 
magnideent buildings. Among the rest, he ordered 
Carthage to be rebuilt; calling it after his own name, 
Adrianople. 

After his return, he amused himself in conversing 
with philosophers and the most celebrated men in every 
art and science. Favorinus; a>mau of great reputation- 
at court for philosophy, happening one day to dispute 
with him on some philosophical subject, acknowledged 
himself to be oveccome. His frinids blamed him for 
giving up the argument, when he might easily have 
pursued it with success; “ What,” replied Favorinus, 

" would you have me contend with a man who is master 
of thirty legions V’ 

Some time before his death, he adopted Titns An- 
toninus. In his last illness he would not be persuaded 
to observe any regimen, often saying, " That kings died 
by the multitude of thoir physicians.” In his expiring 
momcBts be addressed to bis soul these beantiftil verses, 
which' still remain a powerful proof of his elegant taste 
for poetry: 
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Animula, vtgula, blandula, 

Uoapes, camesque corporis, 

Q,uec nunc sbibis in loco 1 
Falliilula, rigida, nudula, 

Nbc, ut sol«9, dabls jocos. 

" Ob fleeting spirit, wandering Are, 

“ That long has warm’d my tender breast, 

“ Wttt thon no more my flrame inspire ? 

“ No more a pleasing cheerful guest! 

‘' Whither, ah 1 whither art thou flying ? 

“ To what dark, undiscorer’d shore ? 

'Thou seem'st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
*' And wit and humour are no more.” 


AdriBD, after a prosperous reign of twenty-two years, 
left the Roman throne to Titus Aurelius Antoninus, an 
^ amiable and good man. His morals were so pure 

IU&. usually compared to Nutna, and was 

snrnamed the Pious for his particular attachment 
to the religion of his country. 

When any of his subjects attempted to inflame him 
wkb a passion for military glory,' he would answer, 
“That he more desired the preservation of one subject, 
-than the destruction of a thousand enemies.” 

Before his death, he ordered his friends and prin¬ 
cipal ofiicerfl to attend him, when he confirmed the 
adoption of (883) Marcns Aurelius, or Antoninus the 
PMIoaopber, without once naming Lucius Verus, who 
bad been joined by Adrian with him in the succession. 
His funeral oration was pronounced by Marcus Au¬ 
relius, who, though left successor to the throne, took 
Lucius Verus as his associate. Thus Rome for the 
» jj first time saw Haelf governed by two sovereigns 
' of equal power, but of very different merit and 
pretensions. Aureihis was as remarkable for 
virtues and accomplishments, aa his partner in the 
empire was for ungovernable passions and dissipated 
morals. One was an example of the greatest good¬ 
ness and wisdom; the other of ignorance, sloth, and 
extravagance. 

The irregular life of Verus soon destroyed an ex¬ 
cellent constitution ; and on a journey from Aquileia 
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to Rome he was seized with apoplexy, which put an end 
to his life in the thirty.ninth year of his age. 

The Vandals and other barbarous nations having 
commenced hostilities with unusual rage and devasta¬ 
tion, Antoninus crossed the Danube by a bridge of 
boats. He then attacked the enemy, gained several 
advantages, burnt their bouses and magazines of corn, 
and received the submission of such as had incon¬ 
siderately joined the invasion. 

He afterwards retired to a country seat, where he 
applied himself to the study of philosophy. He was 
often heard to' say, " That a nation must be happy, 
whose philosophers were kings, or whose kings were 
philosophers.” 

Before his Scythian expedition, the people assembled 
at the gates of his palace, requesting him not to depart 
till he had given them instructions for their future 
conduct; so that, if it should please Heaven to deprive 
them of his presence, they might by his assistance con¬ 
tinue in the same paths of virtue into which he had led 
them by his example. This truly great emperor spent 
three days in giving them short maxims, by which they 
might regulate their actions; and having finished his 
lectures set out on his expedition, amidst the prayers 
and lamentations of his subjects. At Vienna, however^ 
Antoninus was seized with the plague, which stopped 
the progress of his arms and put an end to his life. 
The majesty and prosperity of Rome may be said to 
have expired with him. lu a few years after his ^ p 
decease the imperial purple was successively 
usurped and profaned by an African and a Syrian, 
a peasant and a robber. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Commodus — Pcrtinax—Didius Julianas — Severus — 
Caracalla and Geta — Macrinus — Heliogabalus — Alex¬ 
ander—Maximin — Maximus and Balbinus — Gordian 
— Philip, , 

A. D. 180.—248. 

The merits of Antoninus pa\ed the way to the throne 
for his s6n Commodus; (804) who was acknowledged’ 
emperor, first by the army, then by the senate and ^ p 
people, and soon after by all the provinces, 

Nothing had been neglected to expand his mind, 
to correct his growing vices, and to render him worthy 
of the throne for which he was designed. But the 
power of instrucliou is often of little efficacy, except in 
those happy dispositions, where it is almost superfluous. 
The lessons of trde wisdom are in a moment obliterated 
by the whispers of a profligate favourite. Every 
sentiment of virtue and humanity soon became extinct 
ill Commodus. The meanest of the populace were 
affected with indignation, when they beheld their so¬ 
vereign enter the lists as a gladiator. The emperor 
fought in this character seven hundred and thirty-five 
times. It may be easily supposed, that in these engage, 
ments the master of the world was always successful. 
In the amphitheatre his victories were not often san¬ 
guinary ; but when he exercised his skill in the school 
of gladiators or his own palace, his wretched antagonists 
were frequently honoured with a mortal wound, and 
obliged to seal fheir flattery with their blood. History 
has preserved a long, list of consular senators sacrificed 
to his wanton suspicion, which sought with peculiar 
anxiety those unfortunate persons connected, however^ 
remotely, with the family of the Antonines. 
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The vacant throne was instantly filled by Pcrtinax, 
(80i>) prefect of the city, an ancient senator of con¬ 
sular rank, whose conspicuous merit had broke. ^ 
through the obscurity of his birth, and raised ' 
him to the first honors of the state. He had 
successively governed most of the provinces of the 
empire; and in all his great employments, iiiililary us 
well as civil, he had uniformly distinguished himself 
by the' firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of his 
conduct. The zeal of this virtuous prince to reform 
the corrupted state proved fatal'to himself and his 
country. The soldiers, dreading the strictness of the 
ancient discipline, which he was preparing to restore, 
and regarding the licentiousness of the former reign, 
raised a general sedition; when, on the eighty-sixth 
day only after the death of Commodus, Pertinax fell by 
the hand of one of his guards. From the number of his 
adventures, he was called the tennis ball of fortune; and 
certainly no man ever experienced such a variety of 
situations, with so blameless a character. 

The empire was now openly exposed to sale by the 
praetorian guards, and purchased by. Didius Jiilianus. 
(805) Being conducted to the senate-house,'he ^ p 
addressed the few senators who were present, 
in a very laconic speech. “ Fathers, you 
want an emperor, and I am tlie fittest person you can 
choose.” But even this, short as it seems, was iiUp 
necessary, since the senate had it not in (heir power 
to refuse their approbation; his address being sup¬ 
ported by the army, to whom he had given about a 
million of our money. The choice of the soldiers was 
confirmed by the senate, and Didius was acknowledged 
emperor. 

In a short time afterwards the provinces revolted; 
and new competitors offering their claims, Severus, 
the highest bidder, was hailed Augustus; and Didius 
Juliauus was beheaded by a sentence of the senate, as 
a common criminal, after having purchased, with ari 
immense treasure, an anxious and precarious reign of 
only sixty.six days. 
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(807) SeveruB, having obtained the purple by means 
jj of cruelty and bloodshed, secured himself in 
' the government by inculcating the principles 
of despotism and passive obedience. His 
will was the law of the empii'e; the senate no longer 
possessing the shadow of authority either in the civil 
or military department. He made an expedition into 
Britain, and obliged the inhabitants to surrender a 
considerable part of their conntry, together with all 
their arnjs and military equipage. He built that famous 
wall, which still goes by his name, extending fi-om Solway 
Frith, on the west, to the German ocean, on the east. It 
was eight feet broad, and twelve feet high, strengthened 
with towers about a mile distant from each oth'er, and 
communicuting by pipes of brass in the wall which con¬ 
veyed instructions from one garrison to another with 
incredible despatch. 

Severus died at York, in tlte sixty-fifth year of his 
^ jy age, and in the eighteenth of a successful reign, 
' In his last moments he recommended concord to 
his sons. This salutary advice, however, never 
reached the heart, nor even the understanding, of those 
impetuous youths. 

From this period the Roman empire gradually de¬ 
cayed, being harassed on all sides by powerful in¬ 
vaders, and convulsed by the furious contests of do¬ 
mestic foes. 

On tlie death of Severus (808) Caracalla and Gerta, 
^ his sons, agreed to divide the empire. Such 
‘ a form of govwnment might have proved a 
source of discord between the most aBFectionatc 
brothers. It wits therefore impossible that it could long 
subsist between two implacable enemies. The unfortu-^ 
nate Geta was assassinated, and Caracalla extended his 
tyranny over the whole empire. 

It bad hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the 
Romans, and in the worst of times their consolation, 
that die most virtuous of their emperors were active, 
and their most vicions tyrants indolent. Angnstus, 
Trajan, Adrian, and Marcus, viiited their extensive 
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doiYiinions in person, and tbeir progress was marked 
by acts of wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny of 
Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided almost 
constantly at Rome, or in the adjacent villas, was 
confined to the senatorial and equestrian orders. But 
Caracalla was the common enemy of mankind. He 
left the capital about a year after the murder of Geta. 
The rest of his reign was spent in the several provinces 
of the empire, particularly those of tbet*ast; and every 
pjovince was by turns the scene of his rapine and 
cruelty. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of being 
confined by the severe discipline of camps, was ex¬ 
hausted by the luxury of cities. The wise instructions 
of Severus made not the least impression oo the mind 
of his son. One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, 
was remembered and abused by Caracalla, “ To secure 
the affections of the army, and to esteem the rest of bis 
subjects as of little value,” After a ^ies of ccnelties, 
he was murdered in the sixth year of his reign. ^ jj 
Such was the end of a monster, whose life dis- ' 
graced human nature, 

After the death of Caracalla, the Roman world re¬ 
mained three days without a master. The prsetorian 
guards considered the power of bestowing it as alnwst 
a legal claim. The prudence of Adventus, the seasM' 
prefect, rejected the dangerous pre-eminence, and they 
were induced reluctantly to grant it to ibe craiity 
Macrinns, (808) whom they neither loved nor jj 
esteemed. Heliogabalus, the natural son of ' 
Caracalla, soon supplanted him, and he was 
put to death, after a shoal reign of one year and two 
months. 

Heliogabalus was priest of a temple dedicated to the 
SUB, ill Emesa, a city of Pbteiiicia. (620) - After his 
elevation to the throne, he abandoned himself ^ p 
to the grossest pleasures, and soon experienced 
disgust fuid satiety in the midst of his enjoy¬ 
ments. The irndammadory powers of art were suoi- 
ittoaied to his aid- A studied variety of wines, dishes, 
and sauces, .served fo revive his languid appetites; 
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while a capricious prodigality supplied the place of 
elegance and taste. The sentiiiiciits of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for decency, and a respect for the public 
opiuion, into the modern courts of Europe; hut the 
corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified every 
vice, that could be collected from the mighty conflux 
of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless 
of censure, they lived without restraint in tlie society 
of their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his 
turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with the same 
contemptuous indifference, practised without control his 
sovereign privilege of luxury and dissipation. 

Having been persuaded by his grandmother to adopt 
his cousin Alexander as his successor, Heliogabalus 
was soon after put to death by the soldiers, who threw 
his body into the Tiber, eHcompassed with heavy weights 
that it might never rise to claim the attention or com¬ 
passion of beholders. 

(811) Alexander was declared emperor without 
A D “PPosdion- The senate wished to confer new 

,,‘22 ' titles on him ; but he modestly declined them. 

' His liberality endeared him to the army, and 
his virtue to the senate. The first part of his reign 
was employed in reforming the abuses of his pre¬ 
decessors. Merit alone was the passport to his 
protection. He kept a register of persons wlw were 
remarkable for their integrity, and encouraged virtue 
with liberality, in whatever station it appeared. He 
never acted without previou.s deliberation, and his 
abilities in war were equal to his assiduity in peace. 
But as many years of attention were requisite to 
restore the morals as well as the energy of the Roman 
character, he would not engage in any expedition until 
this reformation was accomplished, although from the 
remissness of the preceding reigns the Roinao twritory 
b rgaii to be attacked on every side. At last he 
marched in the tenth year of-his reign against the 
Parthiana and Persians. The prudence and tem¬ 
perance, which he had been accustomed to observe, 
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were pniiluclive of the strictest order and discipline. 
His tsm|) resembled a well regulated city, and the 
fiiigality rtf his table equalled that of the meanest 
sentinel. His soldiers were so well clothed and 
armed, and his cavalry so well mounted, that an idea 
was recalled of Rome in all its former splendour. 
Having succeeded in completely routing the Persians 
by a decisive engagement, anil takeu the cities of 
Ctesiphnn and Babylon, be restored the Roman empire 
to its former limits. His generals were likewise vic- 
loriou^ in Africa, Germany, and Armenia; yet these 
advantages only hastened the decline of the empire, 
which, like a constitution already undermined, was 
daily wasting by its great exerlions. About the 
ihirfccnth year of his reign, immense swarms of people 
from upper Germany and other northern nations poured 
riown upon Italy; and passing the Rhine and the 
Danube, tilled the inhabitants with the most terrible 
consternation. The emperor marched in person vrilh 
all the levies he could collect to stem the torrent; but 
the legions encamped around Moquntia disliking the 
strict discipline of Alexander, and the latter by no 
means pleased with their tumultuary obedience, a 
mutual discontent arose, This produced a spirit of 
sedition, which nodiing could moderate. This was 
the cause of his ruins. 'The soldiers openly exclaimed, 
that they were governed by a mean spirited hoy, and 
resolved" on electing another emperor. Maximin,, an 
old experienced commander, held conferences with the 
soldiers, and inflamed their minds to such a degree, 
that they determined to despatch their present emperor. 
They sent an executioner, who immediately struck oflF 
his head; and shortly after that of his mother. He 
died in the twenty-ninth year of his age, after a pros¬ 
perous reign of thirteen years and nine days: by his 
death vve are taught, that neither virtue nor justice can 
guard us against the misfortunes of this life; yet good 
men may look forward with certainly to their reward 
in a place of more equitable distribution. 

(812) Maxhnin, who had been the chief promoter 
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^ of Alexander's death, was chosen epiperor. 

‘ He was a peasant of Thrace, and, in the pro¬ 
gress of the emperor Severus through that 
province, was first elevated to royal notice and appro¬ 
bation. He was of a gigantic size, being no less than 
eight feet and a half high ; and it is said, that he ge¬ 
nerally ate forty pounds of flesh every day, and drank 
six gallons of wine. 

His mind, uncultivated by literature, and his ap¬ 
pearance unpolished by the arts of civil life, were 
contrasted with the amiable manners of the unhappy 
Alexander; and the tyrant, conscious of his own de¬ 
ficiencies, and depending on the attachment of his 
soldiers, perseculed with unrelenting cruelty the rest 
of mankind. Desirous of extirpating the remembrance 
of his original obscurity, he confounded in the same 
indiscriminate ruin, those who had spurned his humble 
fortune, with those who had relieved his distress and 
assisted his rising hope. Magnus, a consular senator, 
was accused of conspiring against him, and without 
even the form of a trial was put to death. Four 
thousand of his supposed accomplices were involved 
in his fate. The nobility of Rome, who had governed 
provinces, who had commanded armies and triumphed 
as consuls, were sewed up in the hides of slaughtered 
animals, exposed to wild beasts, or beaten to death 
with clubs. From his camp on the Rhine or Danube, 
for he scorned to visit Italy or Rome, he issueil, in 
the laisguage of despotism, the unfeeling dictates of 
sanguinary barbarism; and, supported by the .power 
of the sword, trampled on every principle of law and 
justice.' As long as the cruelty of Maximin was con. 
fined to the senatM's of Rome, or the courtiers who 
attended him, the body of the people regarded it with 
indifference ; hut their resentment was aroused as soon 
as the avarice of the tyrant attacked public property. 

^ jj Being superseded by the election of Maxi- 
237 Balbinus, (818) as joint emperors, 

he passed the Alps, and entering Italy ap¬ 
proached the city of Aquileia, whseh be was astonished 
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to find prepared for the most obstinate resistance, and 
resolved to maintain a regular siege, His first attempt 
was to take the city by the storm ; but the besieged threw 
down such quantities of scalding pitch and sulphur 
upon his soldiers, that they were unable to continue 
the assault. He then determined on a blockade; but 
the inhabitants were so resolute, that even the old men 
and children were seen combating upon the walls, 
while the women cut off their hair, to furnish the soldiers 
with bow-strings. Maxiniin’s rage, at this unexpected 
opposition, was now ungovcriiablc. Having no enemies 
to wreak his resentment on, he turned it against his own 
commanders. He put many of his generals to death, as 
if the city had held out through their neglect or inca¬ 
pacity, while famine made great depredations on the rest 
of his army. 

He was soon after slain in his tent, after,a reign of 
three years and a few days. His son, whom he had 
associated in his power, shared the same fat.e. The 
gates of Aquileia were thrown open to his de- ^ 
stroyers, and the head of Maxirain on a spear ‘ 

was borne in triumph through the streets. 

His assiduity in a humble station, and his cruelty in 
power, serve to evince, that there are some men, whose 
virtues are filled for obscurity; as there are others, 
who only shew ibemselves great when they are placed in 
an exalted sialion. 

Maximus and Balbinus having soon after come to 
an untimely end, (814) Gordian, who had already 
received the title of Caesar, wa.s the only person who 
occurred to the soldiers as proper to fill the vacant 
throne. They carried him to the camp, and una.ni- 
mously saluted him Augustus and emperor. . ^ 
His name was dear to the senate and people; gon* 
his tender age promised a long impunity of 
military licence; and the submission of Rome and the 
provinces to the choice of the praetorian guards saved 
the republic, at the-expense indeed of its freedom and 
dignity, from the horrors of a uew' civil war in the 
heart of the capital. This emperor fell by the hands 
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of one to whom he had been a benefactor. His ap- 
)ioiiitraeiil of (815) Philip, by birlh an Arab, and by 
profession a robber, to the prefecture, proved fatal to 
the life and power of Gordian. The boldness of the 
new prefect aspired to the throne; the minds of the 
soldiers were irritated by artificial scarcity, and the 
arms, which ought to have defended, were turned 
against their master. By a sentence of the soldiers, 
he was stripped and led away to death, and a small 
^ p monument on the banks of the river Aboras 
•j44 ' execution, after a reign 

' of about six years. 

Philip caused the secular gaiites to be celebrated, with 
a magnificence superior to any of his predecessors, it 
beingjust a thousand years from the building of the city. 
At this time both Philip and his son were converted to 
Christianity. A murderer, however, and an usurper, 
does no great hoiiotir to any opinion he may happen to 
embrace. The army, soon after, revolting in favour of 
Decius, one of the sentinels, at a blow cut oflF Philip’s 
head, in the fifth year of his reign. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Decius — Gallus — JEmilianus — Valerian, Gallimus 
Claudius — Aurelian — Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra — 
Tacitus — Fiorianus — Probus — Cans, Carinas, and 
Numerian, 

A. D. 248—235. 

Philip having met with the fate he deserved, 
* (816) Decius was universally acknowledged as 

‘o’ his sucfessor, whose activity seemed, in some 
■" ' measure, to stop the decline of the Roman 

empire.—Nothing, however, could prevent, the .ap¬ 
proaching dowufal of the state. The obstina^ disputes 
of the Pagans and the Christians within the empire, 
and the unceasing irruptions of barbarous nations 
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■without, enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy. 
To stop these, a persecution of the Christians, now the 
most numerous body of the people, was unjustly 
begun; in which thousands were pul to death, and all 
Hie arts of cruelty tried in vain to prevent their growing 
numbers. 

The persecution was succeeded by a dreadful de¬ 
vastation from the Goths, particularly in Thrace and 
Msesia, where they had been most'sucoessful. These 
barbarians derived their origin from the vast island, or 
peninsula, of Scandinavia; and the name of the Goths 
is now lost in that of Swedes. The Scythian hordes 
likewise, towards the east, bursting through the pro¬ 
vince of Dacia, retreated with their booty, to return 
wUhr-^ouble force. These irruptions Decius went to 
oppose in person; and coming to an engagement slew 
thirty thousand in one battle. Being resolved to 'pur- 
sue his victory, he was by the treachery of Gallus, his 
own general, led into a defile, where Ihe king of the 
Goths had secret information to attack him. In this 
disadvantageous situation, Decius first saw his son 
killed with an arrow, and soon after his whole army 
totally routed. Determined not to survive the loss, 
he put spurs ts his kaise, and instantly plunging into 
a quagmire was swallowed up, awfhis body could never 
be found. 

(fin) Gallus, who had thus betrayed the Roman 
aemy, had address enwsgb. to get himself de- ^ ^ 
dared emperar by that part of it which survived g*,. ‘ 
the defeat. Hewas the first who bought a dis- ' ' ■ 
honorable peace from the enemies of the state, by agree¬ 
ing to pay a considerable annual tribute to the Goths, 
whom it was his duty to repress. Having thus purchased 
a short relaxation from war, he returned to Rome and 
followed his pleasures, regardless of the wretched situa¬ 
tion of the empire. 

The state of the Roman provinces, at that time, was 
very deplorable^ The Goths ami otb^ lipbarous 
nations, not satis^d with their late bribes to ebatinue 
in peace, broke in like a torrent on the eastern psils^ 

I 
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of Europe. Op the other side the Persiaos aotf Sty- 
thiaus conimitted most cruel ravages in Mesapotanjia 
add Syria. The emperor, regardless of every national 
ctdamity, was lost in sensuality at home; and the Pagans 
were allowed a power of persecuting the Christians 
through all parts of the state. 

JElniiliaous,'Gallus’s genera], having gained a victory 
over the Goths, was proclaimed Emperor by his con¬ 
quering army. Hearing this Gallus being roused 
from the iutosicatioii of pleasure, prepared to oppose 
his dangerous rival. Both armies met in Mrnsia, and 
a battle ensued, in which jEmilianus was victorious, 
and the profligate Gallus was slain. His death was 
merited, and his vices deserved the detestation of 
posterity. 

. (ftI0) The senate having refused to acknowledge 
.dSmilianus as emperor, an army, stationed near the 
Alps, chose Valerian, (810) their own commander, to 
succeed to the throne, who began to reform the stale 
with a spirit that seemed to indicate a good heart and 
a vigorous mind. , But reformation was become almost 
impracticable. The'disputes between the Pagans an.jl 
Christians divided the empire as before, and a dreadful 
persecution of the latter ensued. The northern nations 
Qver-ran.the Roman dominions in a more formidable 
manner than ever, and the empire began to be usurped 
by a multitude of petty leaders, each of whom, neg¬ 
lected the general interest of the state, set up for 
himself. To add to these calamities, y>e Persiaos, 
under their k'ng Sapor, invaded. Syria, and comibg 
into Mesopotamia took the unfortunate Valerian pri- 
s.oQcr, as he was.making preparations to oppose them, 
loathing can exceed the indignities and the cruelties, 
which Were practised on this unhappy monarch, thus 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are 
toM, always used him as a foot-stool for ihounting his 
horse: he added the bitterness of ridicule to his insults, 
and usually obseriied, that an attitude like that, to 
which was the best statue that 

cou^ he etected io honour of hjs victory, fn this 
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abject situation he lived for some years; and when he 
sunk under the weight of shame and grief, his skin, 
stuffed with straw, and formed into the likeness of a 
human figure, was preserved for ages in the most 
celebrated temple of Persia; a more real monument of 
triumph, than the fancied trophies of brass and marble 
so often erected by Roman vanity. The tale is moral 
and pathetic. Some historians, however, call the truth 
of it in question. But whatever treatment Valerian might 
receive, it is certain that he languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. 

When Valerian was taken prisoner, his son (020) 
Gallienus promising to revenge the insult was ^ jj 
chosen emperor; but he soon evinced that he 
sought rather the splendour thad the toils of 
empire. It is not easy to describe the various cha¬ 
racter of this prince: he was a ready orator, an elegant 
poet, a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and a most 
contemptible sovereign. WJien the reins of govern¬ 
ment were held by so weak a hand, it is not surprising 
that a crowd of usurpers should distract the provinces; 
but the revival of the thirty tyrants of Athens at Rome 
is rather the child of an ingenious fancy, than the 
offspring of truth. The reign of this emperor, how¬ 
ever, is marked by accumulated calamities. In Sicily 
troops of banditti and a licentious crowd of slaves and 
peasants plundered the country, and intercepted the 
revenue of the capital. In Alexandria the inhabitants, 
abandoned to the rage of their passions, maintained a 
civil war within the city; and for twelve successive years 
every street was polluted with blood, and every'building 
of strength was converted into a citadel. 

GaiUenas, having led an army to besiege the city of 
Milan which had been taken by one of the usurping 
tyrants, was there slain by his own soldiers, Martian 
one of his generals having conspired against him. 

(821) The origin of Claudius, who was nomimtad 
to succeed Gallienus, 'was obscnre, but bis • _ 
merit had attracted the favor of Decius. He ' T ' ' 

was a man of great valour,.rentarkable for the 
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strength of his body and the vigour of his mind. Thus 
endowed, he in some measure put a stop to the pre¬ 
cipitate decline of the empire, and once more seemed 
to restore the glory of Rome. 

Tlie first labour of Claudius was to revive in his troops 
a sense of order and obedience ; and after painting to 
them the exhausted slate of the empire and the mischief 
arising from their own lawless caprice, he declared that 
he intended to point the first effort of their arms against 
the rapacious barbarians. 

These barbarians had made their principal and most 
suctessful irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia, 
They swarmed over all Greece, and had pillaged the 
famous city of Athens, which had long been the school 
of polite arts to the Romans. The Goths had no 
veneration for the embellishments which tend to soften 
and humanize the mind, but destroyed all monuments 
of taste and learning with the most.savage alacrity. 
But the empire seemed to tremble in every quarter. 
Above three hundred thousand barbarians came down 
the river Danube, with two thousand ships fraught with 
men and ammunition, spreading terror and devastation 
on every side. 

In this state of universal dismay, Claudius alone 
seemed to continue unshaken. He marched his dis- 
proporlioned army against the savage invaders, of 
whom he made an incredible slaughter; so that the 
Gotbs for a considerable time made but feeble oppo> 
sitioti; but a pestilential fever put a period to his life, 
after a reign of two 'years, to the great regret of his 
subjects. 

The reign of .Claudius was active and successful;, 
and such is the character given of him by historians, 
that he is said to have united in himself the moderation' 
of Augustus, the valor of Trajan, the piety of Anto¬ 
ninus, and all the virtues of the good princes who had 
reigned before him. 

. j. Immediately after the death of Claudius, 
' the ’army made choice of (822) Aurelian, 
' ‘ master of the horse, who turned his arm* 
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Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Palmj'ra ant^ 
the East. Modern Europe has produced several il¬ 
lustrious women who have sustained with glory the 
weight of empire; but, if we except the doubtful 
achievement.s of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the 
only female whose superior genius broke through the 
servile indolence imposed on her sex by the climate 
and manners of Asia. She claimed her descent from 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, equalled in beauty her 
ancestor Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess m 
chastity and valour, She possessed in equal perfection the 
Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages ; and had 
compared the merits of Horner and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinus. 

OdenathuB, who had raised himself from a private 
station to the dominion of the East, courted|,and ob¬ 
tained her hand, and Iris success was in a great measure 
ascribed to her prudence. They twice 'pursued the 
Persian monarch to the .gates of Ctesiphon ; but the 
Palmyrenian prince, invincible in war, fell a victim to 
domestic treason, and was assassinated in the midst of 
a great entertainment by his nephew Maaonis, who was 
soon after sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
husband. 

Zenobia had long disclaimed the Roman power, 
and established an empire of her own. To oppose 
this extraordinary woman, Aureliaii led his army into 
Asia, when an engagement took place near the city of 
Emesa, in Syria. Both armies were very powerful 
and numerous; the one trained up under the most 
valiant leader of his time; the other led on by a woman, 
who seemed to control the pride of man. The battle 
was long and obstinate; victory for some time inclined 
to the side of the Asiatics; hut the perseverance of 
Aurelian’s generals at last carried the day. 'The enemy 
was defeat^, and Zenobia was obliged to fly to Palmyra- 
fur safety. She prepared for a vigorous defence, and 
declared that the last moment of her reign should be the 
last of her life. 

FaTm^ru, rituated amid the barren deserts of Arabia, 
t 3 
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derives its name from the multitude of adjacent paint' 
treea. The situation between the gulph of Persia and 
the Moditerranean rendered it convenient to the cara¬ 
vans: and Palmyra, by tlie elevation of Odenathus 
and Zenobia, was exalted into a temporary rival of 
Rome. 

The emperor pursuing Zenobia to this city did all 
in his power to induce her to submission; but t.he 
haughty queen refused his proffered terms of life and 
security with scorn, relying on the succours which she 
expected from the Persians, the Saracens, and the 
Armenians. Deceived in this respect and despairing 
of relief, she attempted to fly into Persia; but was 
taken by a chosen body of horse sent to pursue her. 
The city of Palmyra likewise submitted to the con 7 
queror. , 

The conduct of Zenobia as a captive diminished 
her former fame. She implored the mercy of Aurelian, 
acknowledged the guilt of resistance, and imputed it to 
the counsels of her secretary LonginuSj the celebrated 
wtic. The unlettered mind of AureUan was not to 
be moved hy genius or learning. The unhappy minister 
was doomed to immediate execution; hut the fame of 
Longinus will survive that of the queen who betrayed 
him, ^ud the emperor who condemned him. 

,Zenobia was reserved to grace the emperor's triumph; 
to whom he afterwards behaved with a generous clenjency. 
She was presented with an elegant villa at Tivoli,; her 
,daughters married into noble families, .and her race 
was not extinct in thciAfth century. 

:Historiaas givfe us the following acaount of the death 
of Aurelian. When he threatened one of his secre- 
taries> who was accused of extortion, the last hupe 
which remained for the criminal was, to iavolve some 
jaf the principal officers of the arusy in,his danger, or at 
i«ast in his feaijs. Artfully counterfeiting his xBaster’s 
band) shewed them, ui;a long and bloody liat, their 
pivn names devoted to .death. iHUthout suspectlag or 
examining the fraud, they resolved to secure itheir lives 
.by the.murder^of the uiiiperor. 'On. Jiis.march, between 
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Byzantium and Heraclea, Aurelian r'es suddraly aU 
tacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave them 
a right to surround his person, and after a short resist¬ 
ance fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he 
had always loved and trusted, He died regretted by 
the array, detested by the senate, but universally acknow¬ 
ledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the useful> 
though severe reformer of a degenerate state, 

(823) Tacitus, a man of great merit, and a relation of 
Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated historian, succeeded 
Aurelian in the empire. When he ascended ^ ^ 
the imperial throne, he gave his estate to the ' . ‘ 
public, and bis money to the soldiers. He ' 
was extremely temperate, and fond of learning. The 
works of Tacitus, in particular, were greatly honored 
by him. He commanded that they should be placed 
in every public library throughout the empire, and that 
many copies of them should he transcribed at the public 
expence. 

His reign began with great moderation and justice; 
but, after enjoying the empire about six months, he 
died of a fever in his march to oppose the Persians 
and Scythians, who had invaded the eastern parts of 
the empire, 

(824) Florianus, the brother of Tacitus, instantly 
usurped the purple, without waiting for the * 
approbation of the senate. (825) Probus, the 
heroic general of the East, declared hmself ' ’ 
the avenger of the insulted authority of that assembly. 
Though the effeminate troops of Syria appeared un¬ 
equal to encounter the jiardy legions of Europe, yet 
the activity of Probus triumphed over every obstacle. 
The .vderans of his rival sickened in the sultry beats of 
Cilicia; and Florianus, after enjoying the emperial title 
about three mouths, fell a saeritice to tbs' contempt of 
hi^ soldiers at Tarsus. 

The victorious Probus hastened with an army to re¬ 
press the Germans in Gaul, of whom he killed jj 
four hundred thousand. He then marched * 
into Dalmatia, to oppose and subdue the Sar- ; ‘ 

I 4 
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matiaus. Froov ihenee he led his forces into Thrace", 
and cotnpelled the Goths to sue for peace. The king 
of Persia submitted at liis approach; and on his return 
to Europe he divided the depopulated parts of Thrace 
among its barbarous invaders. 

The rebellion of Boiiosus and Proculus was speedily 
crushed. The former, who was so remarkable a votary 
of Bacchus, that be could drink as much wine as ten men 
without being disordered, being defeated banged himself 
in despair. Probus, immediately after his death, could 
not avoid pointing at the body, and saying, “ There 
hangs, not a man, but a bottle." 

The discipline which had been introduced into the 
camp by Aurelian was maintained, though with less 
cruelty, by Probus; the troops were exercised in co¬ 
vering with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and 
Fannonia; and an unhealthy tract'of marshy ground 
near Sirmium, where Frobus was born, was converted 
into tillage by their labour. But the emperor in these 
words did not sufficiently consult the fierce dispositions 
of the legionaries, and an unguarded expression, that 
on the establishment of universal peace he might 
abolish the necessity of a standing army, proved fatal 
to him. Ill one of the hottest days of summer, as he 
severely urged tlieir toil, the soldiers threw down their 
tools, grasped their arms, and broke out into a furious 
mutiny. The emperor vainly sought refuge in a lofty 
tower; the doors were forced, and a thousand swords 
were plunged into the body of the prince. The rage 
of the troops was extinguished with his life; they 
launented their rashness, and by an honorable mo¬ 
nument perpetuated the fapie^of his victories;— 
“ Here lies the emperor Probus, truly -deserving the 
name; a subduer of barbarians, and a conqueror ofi 
usurpers." 

On the death of ProbuS, (020) Carus, then cap- 
p tain of the guards, was proclaimed emperor 
’ by the army, who, in order to strengthen hi» 
’ authority, uuUed his two sons. Carious and 
Nuat^rian, with him in command; tine former of whomi 
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"Was as much sullied by his vices, as the younger was 
remarkable for his virtues, modesty, and courage. 

The new emperor had scarce time to punish the mur¬ 
derers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed by a 
fresh irruption of the Sarmatiaiis, over whom he gained 
a signal victory. The Persian monarch also made soihe 
attempts on the empire; but was alarmed at the ap¬ 
proach of the Romans, and eudeavoured to retard their 
progress by a negociation of peacev His ambassadors 
entered the camp about sunset, at a time when the troops 
were satisfying their hunger with a frugal repast. The 
Persians expressed their desire of being introduced to 
the Roman emperor. They were at length conducted 
to a soldier, who was sealed on the grass. A piece of 
stale bacon and a few hard peas contposed his supper, 
A coarse woollen garment of pUrple alone announced 
his dignity. The conference was conducted with the 
same disregard of courtly elegance. Carus, taking 
off a cap which he wore to^onceal his baldness, as¬ 
sured the ambassadors that^ unless their master ac¬ 
knowledged the superiority of Jlorae, he would speedily 
render Persia as naked of trees, as his own head was 
destitute of hair. The ministers of the Great King 
trembled and retired, 

The threats of Carus were not without effect. He 
marched to the walls of Ctesipbon, and gained a com¬ 
plete victory. What the result of this success might 
have been is not known, for he was shortly after struck 
dead by lightning in his tent with many others who were 
round him, 

(827) The talents of Numerian, the youngest son, 
were rather of the contemplative, than of the active 
kind. When his father’s elevation reluctantly forced 
him from the shade of retirement, neither his temper 
nor his pursuits had qualified him for command. His 
constitution was destroyed by the hardships of the 
Persian war; and he had contracted from the heat of 
the cdimate such a weakness in his eyes, as obliged 
him to confine himself to the solitude of a tent or litter,- 
The pecutiarity of his situation excited the aml)iti^ of 

I 5 
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wboihired a merceMry villiun 
to luutd^ tha lOit^peTor in his lUtor; and, in ^er ;to 
the fac^ reported that he v^aa still alive, hut 
to hear the4igbt- In this manner was Uie dead 
i)|^,ody .carried about for some days, Aper continuing 
ito attend it with the ptmost appeara.nce of respect, 
and tp take orders as usuah But a report 

.90011 cinculated through the camp, at first in secret 
yrhiapers, pnd ft length in loud clamours, of the em- 
gperor’s death. The irapatieuce of the soldiers could 
pajt long suppoirt a st^e of suspence. When with 
yude eptiosUy they broke into the im[mrial tent, and 
djaaovered only the corpse of Numerian, the conceal- 
^ Q ment was interpreted as au evidence of guilt. 
' In the midst of this tumult, Diocletian, one of 
’ the most noted generals of his time, was chosen 
empecof, and killed Aper with his onm hand. Cari- 
Bus, tbe reniaining son, did not Jong survive his father 
and brother, being slain ^ a tribune of tbe soldiers. 


CHAPTER V. 

Digcletian, Meusimian, Gahrius, and ConttoBtuu— 
Coirutanfine—EatablUhment of Christianity—Seat of 
E^apire trausferred from Rome to Byzantium, 

A. V. 285.—337, 

A. D. tbe reign of Diocletian was more illustrious 
‘ than that of any of liis predecessors, so was his 
birth more obscure. His parents bad heen 
slaves; but the strong claims of merit propiirea- his 
ekvation. ' 

Conscious that the weight of the empire was too 
heavy for a single person to sustain, (BStB) Diocletian 
took Maximian, his general, as a partner in tJie fatigues 
duty, making him his equal and companion on the 
throne.. But as dangerous, insurrections stjU . broke 
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out, Diocletian was of opinioii, that the empire, assailed 
on every side, required on every side the presence off 
an emperor. He therefore resolved again to divide bis 
power, and with the inferior title of Caesar, to.sJonfer 
on two generals of approved merit an equal share Wf 
the sovereign authority. (829) Galerius and C^stdn- 
tius were the two persons invested with the second 
honours of the imperial purple. The extraction and 
manners of the former werq the same as those of Max- 
imian ; but the mother of the latter was a niece of the 
emperor Claudius; and a youth spent in arms had not 
changed bis mild disposition. The defence of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, was entrusted to ConstaiitiuB y the 
banks of the Danube to Galerius; Italy and Africa to 
Maxiinian ; while Xhrace, Egypt, and the rich coimtries 
of Asia, were reserved to Diocletian. Each was sq- 
vereign within h'is own jurisdiction, and their united 
authority extended over the whole monarchy. This 
was a ruinous plan of policy; but such was the'dis¬ 
ordered state of the empire,- that no abilities could 
apply a proper remedy. The northen Germanic 
nations still remained unsubdued. Constantly at war 
with the Ropians, they made irruptions, when the arnties, 
sent to repress their invasions, were called away ; and 
on their return, they as suddenly withdrew into their 
cold, barren, and inaccessible retreats. 

In the mean time, as if the external miseries of the 
empire were not sufficient, the tenth and last persecu¬ 
tion was renewed against the Christians. Thift is said 
to have exceeded all the former in severity; alrd such 
was the zeal with which it was pursued, tiiat in nn 
ancient inscription we informed that the govetti- 
ment had effaced the name of th£ Cbristiaos, atul had 
restored and propagated the worship of the gods. 
Their attempts, however, were but the malicious ef¬ 
forts of an expiring party ; for Christismity soon after 
was established by law, and triumphed over the malice 
of all its enemies. ' . 

In the midst of the trouble raised by this persecia- 
tion, and of the contests that striick at the .external 
I 0 
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p&Tta of the slate, Diocletian and Maxieniaii surprisech 
the world Ipy resigning their dignities on the same day, 
and retiring into private stations. Historians are much- 
divided concerning the motives that induced them 
to give up those honours, which they had purchased 
with so much danger, Lactantius says, that they 
were compelled to it by Galerius, who threatened them 
witJi a. civil war, if they refused. Diocletian, at the 
place of his nativity, spent his time in rural amuse, 
ments, and at last died either by poison or madness. 
Maximian longed once more for power, and disturbed' 
the two succeeding reigns with vain efforts to resume 
it. Being obliged to leave Rome, where he had oc¬ 
casioned great confusion, he went into Gaul, where he 
was.'kiodly.received by Constantine, then acknowledged 
epiperoT of the west. But there also continuing his 
intrigues, and endeavouring to force his own daughter 
to destroy her husband, he was detected and put to 
death. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had resigned 
p the ^purple, their station was filled by the two 
* Caesars, Galerius and Constantius, wlto imme¬ 
diately assumed the title of Augustus^ 

The character of Constantins was truly amiable. 
He' WM frugal, chaste, and temperate. Being one day 
reproached by Diocletian’s ambassadors for his poverty, 
he only’intimated his wants to the people, and in a few 
hours the sums presented' him amazed the beholders, 
and eKjoeeded their highest expectations. “ Learn 
hence,’*-said he- then to the ambassadors, “ that the 
love- of the people is the richest treasure; and that a 
prince's wealth is never so safe ao when his people are 
the guardians of his exchequer.” 

Ill the-second year of his reign, he went over iqto 
Britain, and leaving his son- (680) Couatantine as a 
kind of hostage in the court of bis partner in the 
empire, he took up bis residence at York. He-there 
continued in the practice of his usual virtues, till a 
sudden indisposition made him begin to think of a 
auccessoE. Though his son was immediately sent for, 
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Constantius was past recovery before his arrival. He 
received him, however, with marks of the utmost af¬ 
fection, and raising himself in his bed gave him several 
instructions, particularly recommending thevChristians 
to his protection. He then bequeathed the empire to 
his care, and crying out, "That none but the pious 
Constantine should succeed him,” he expired in his 
arms. 

His death was succeeded by the elevation of Con- 
stantine. The ideas of inheritance and sue- ^ p 
cession are so familiar, that the generality of ‘ 

mankind consider them as founded, not only in 
reason, but nature. Our imagination readily transfers 
the same principles from private property to publtc 
dominion; and whenever a virtuous father leaves be¬ 
hind him a son whose merit seems to justify the esteem, 
or even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence 
of prejudice and of affection operates with irresistible 
weight. 

When Constantine was proclaimed in Britain, his 
partner in the empire was so much enraged at his ad¬ 
vancement, that he was going to condemn the messenger 
who brought him the account; but being dissuaded, 
he seemed to acquiesce in what he could not prevent, 
and sent him the ensigns of royalty. 

After the death of Galerius, and the defeat of se¬ 
veral competitors for the throne, Constantine ^ jj 
became sole master of the Roman world, when 
he honoured the senate with his presence, and 
assured that illustrious order of bis sincere regard, 
He now resolved to establish the Christian religion on 
so sure a basis, that no revolution should shake il. 
Edicts were issued, declaring that the Christians 
should be eased of all their grievances, and received 
into places of trust and authority; and it was ordained 
That no criminal should for the future suffer death by 
the cross, which had formerly been thg usual way of 
punishing slaves convicted of capital offences. The 
progress and establishment of the. Christian religion 
were favoured and assisted.by several causes. The leal 
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and virtues of the first Christiaus, which cwrespooded 
with the purity of their doctrines, could not fail to 
COiDmand the veneration of the people, and increase 
the uuinher of their followers. The doctrine of a 
future life, and the immortality of (he soul, though 
generally rejected, impressed the minds of the more 
exalted sages of Greece and Rome. Philosophy 
pointed out the hope, and divine revelation alone 
ascertains the existence of a future state. Eternal 
happiness, on evangelical conditions, was accepted by 
great numbers of every religion, of every rank, and of 
every province, in the Roman empire. The ecclesias¬ 
tical governors of the Christians were taught to unite 
the ,wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the 
dqve. , 

(B31) ^Having now restore peace through all his 
dominions, Constantine resolved to transfer the itupe- 
ijal seat from Rome to Byzantium or Constantinople, 
. U as it was afterwards called. From this period, 

■ the empire, like a flower transplanted into a 
■ foreign clime, languished by degrees, and at 
length sunk into nothing. Five of the seven hills, 
which, on (he approach to Constantinople, appear to 
rile abov^ each other, were enclosed within the walls 
of Constantine. The population of his favoured city 
was the next most serious object of attention. The 
inhabitants of Rome, and the more ancient cities of the 
empire, were at first allured or compelled to relinquish 
their residence; but bis subjects were attracted at 
last by the seat of government, and Constantioople in 
less than a century became superior to Rome. Italy 
indeed was desolated by the change. Robbed of its 
wealth and inhabitants, it sunk into a state of languor. 
Crowded with villas now deserted by their voluptuous 
owners, this once fertile country was unal4e to main¬ 
tain itself. 

This removal produced no iramediato alteration in 
the goyernmeiit; the inhabitants of Rome, though with 
toluctance, submitted to the change; nor was there for 
or tbitoe years any disturbance in the state, until 
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at length the Goths, finding that the Romans had with¬ 
drawn all their garrisons along the Danube, renewed 
their inroads, and i^avaged the country with the utmost 
cruelty. Constantine, however, soon repressed their 
incursions, and so straightened them, that near one 
hundred thousand of their number perished by cold and 
hunger. These and some other insurrections being 
happily suppressed, the government of‘the empire was 
divided as follows: Constantine, the emperor’s eldest 
son, commanded in Gaul and the western provinces; 
Constantius, his second, governed Africa and lllyrieura; 
and Coustans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. 

The latter part t>f Constantine’s reign was peaceful 
and splendid. Ambassadors from the Indies came to 
acknowledge his authority; the Persians! who were 
ready for fresh inroads, finding him prepared to oppose 
them, sent humbly to desire his friendship and forgive¬ 
ness. Having enjayed an uninterrupted flow of private 
as well as public felicity, he died in the thirtieth year 
of his reign, His adherence to chastity and tern- ^ 
perance preserved his constitution to a late gj- ’ 
period of life. In dispatch of business he was 
indefatigable; in the field he was rm intrepid soldier and 
consummate general. He established a religion thai 
continues to be the blessing of mankind; but pursued a 
scheme of politics that destroyed the empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Constantine II. Constantius, and Constans—Julian the 
Apostate—Jovian and Falentinian — Valens—Gratian — 
Theodosius—Arcadius and Honorius—Destruction of 
the Western Empire hy Alaric, King of the Goths, and 
Genseric King of the Vandals—Augustulus, the last 
Emperor of the West. Odoacer, King of Italy. 

A. u. 337_476. 

Hitherto the characters of the Roioan emperors 
having been intimately connected with the history of 
the state, its rise or decline might have been said to 
depend on the virtues or vices, the wisdom or the in¬ 
dolence, of those who governed it. But from this dreary 
period its recovery was become desperate; no wis¬ 
dom could obviate its fall, no courage oppose the evils 
that surrounded it on every side. Instead, therefore, 
of entering into a minute account of the characters of 
its succeeding emperors, it will at present sutfice to 
take a general survey of this part of the history, and 
rather describe the causes by which the state was 
brought down to nothing, than the persons who neither 
could hasten nor prevent its decline. 

(B32) The three sons of the late emperor agreed to a 
. partition of the empire; but three years had 

■ sSkrcely elapsed before Constantine II. and Con- 
'' stalls were murdered. Constantins, who reigned 
twenty-four years, was weak, timid, and unsuccessful. 
Governed by his eunuchs and bis wives, he was unfit 
toiprop the falling empire. 

(833) Julian his successor, sumamed the Apostate, 
on account of his relapse into Paganism, assumed the 
•haracter of supreme pontiff, as soon as he ascended 
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(he throne, according to the custom of his ^ p 
idolatrous predecessors. He dedicated a do- 
mestic chapel to his tutelar deity the sub ; his 
gardens were filled with statues and altars of the gods; 
and each apartment of the palace displayed the ap¬ 
pearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning he 
saluted the parent of light with a sacrifice; the blood 
of another victim was shed at the moment when the 
sun sunk below the horizon ; and the moon, the stars, 
and the genii of the night, received their respective 
and seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotion 
of Julian. Amidst the sacred, but licentious crowd 
of priests, of inferior ministers, and of female dancers, 
who were dedicated to the service of the temple, it 
was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to 
blow the fire, to handle the knife, to slaoghter the 
victim, and thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels 
of the expiring animaly to draw forth the heart or liver, 
and to read, with the consummate skill of an haruspex, 
the imaginary sl^s of future events. A conslant-siipply 
of beautiful birds were transported from distant climates 
to bleed on the altars of the gods; an hundred oxen 
were frequently sacrificed by Julian in one day; and it 
soon became a popular jest, that if he should return 
with conquest from the Persian war, the breed of homed 
cattle must infallibly be extinguished. “ Every part of 
the world,” says Libanius, “ displayed the prospect of 
flaming altars, bleeding victims, and the smoke of 
incense. The sound of prayer and of music was heard 
on the tups of the highest Dioiintains; and the same bx 
aflbrded a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their 
joyous votaries.” 

Tile Christian religion, however, was founded upon a 
rock, against which nothing could prevail. It triumphed 
over all opposition. 

Julian, after driving the barbarians, who had taken 
fifty towns upon the Rhine, out of their new settle¬ 
ments, fell by the Scythian darts in the second year of 
his reign. 
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(834) Jovian and Valeiitinian tad virtue and strength 
sufficient to preserve the empire from immediately 
^ jj falling under its enemies. No prince saw the 
g'gg ' necessity of restoring the ancient plan of the 

empire more than Valentiniaii. The former 
emperors had drained all the frontier garrisons, merely 
' to strengthen their own power at home ; but bis whole 
life was employed in fortifying the banks of the Rhiiiej 
making levies, raising castles, placing troops in proper 
stations, and furnishing them with subsistence for their 
support. 

(835) lu the reign of the emperor Valcns, however, an 
event, which some discerning politicians had foreseen, 
brought a new enemy to assist in the universal des¬ 
truction. That tract of land, which lies between the 
Palus Mieotis, the mountains of Caucasus, and the 
Caspian sea, was inhabited by a numerous savage peo¬ 
ple, who went by the name of the Huns and Alans. 
Their soil was fertile, and the inhabitants fond of 
robbery and plunder invaded the country of the Goths, 
and made that nation fly before them. The Goths, in 
consternation, presented themselves on the banks of the 
Danube, and with suppliant air entreated the Romans to 
allow them, a place of refuge. This they easily obtained 
from Valens, who assigned several portions of land in 
Thrace for their support, but left them destitute of all 
needful supplies. Stimulated, therefore, by hunger and 
resentment they soon after tosc against their protectors, 
^ U and in a dreadful engagement, which was fought 

’ near Adrianople, they destroyed Valens and the 
greatest part of his army. 

The Roman armies being thus weakened, Ihe em¬ 
perors, flnding it difficult at last to raise levies in the 
provinces, were obliged to hire one body of barbarians 
to oppose another. This expedient had its use in 
circumstances of immediate danger. But the Romans 
found it 8S difficult to rid themselves of iheir new 
allies, (Bs their former enemies. Thus tha empire 
was nut ruined by any particular invasion, but sunk 
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gradually under the weight of different attacks. When 
the barbarians bad wasted one province, those who 
succeeded the first spoilers proceeded to another; ^ p 
till at last, (836) under the emperor Gratian, 

Italy became tlie frontier of its owu doiniuion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodosius in sopie 
measure retarded the destruction which itad begun in 
the time of Valeiis; but after his death the ^ p 
enemy became irresistible. A large body of ’ 
Goths had been called in to assist the regular 
forces of the empire, under the command of Alaric, 
their king. This Gothic prince, who is represented 
as brave, impetuous, and enterprising, perceiving the 
weakness of the state, and how little Arcadius and 
Honorius, the successors of Theodosius, were ^ p 
able to secure it, put himself at the head of his ggg ' 
barbarous forces, declared war against his em¬ 
ployers, and fought the armies of the empire for some 
years with various success. In proportion as his troops 
were cut off, he received new supplies from his native 
forests: and at length, putting his mighty design in 
execution, passed the Alps, and poured down like a 
torrent upon the fruitful valleys of Italy. 

This charming region had long been the seat of 
indolence and sensual delight; its fields were turned 
into gardens of pleasure, which only served to enervate 
the possessors. The timid inhabitants beheld with 
terror a dreadful enemy ravaging their country, while 
their wretched emperor Honorius, who was then in ^ 
Ravenna, still seemed resolved to keep up his dignity, 
and to refuse any accommodation. 

But the inhabitants of Rome felt the calamities of 
the times with double aggravation. This great city, 
which had long been mistress of the world, now saw 
herself besieged by an array of fierce and >terribte bar- 
bar.ians; and being crowded with iababitants, it was 
reduced, by the extremities of pestilence and famine, 
io a most deplorable situation. (837) In this extremity 
the senate despatched tlieir ambassadors to Alaric, 
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desiring him either to grant them a peace on reasonable' 
terms, or allow them to light with him in the open^tield. 
To this message, however, the Gothic monarch only 
replied, with a burst of laughter, “ That thick grass 
was easier to cut than thin,” implying that their troop* 
when cooped (vithin the narrow compass .of the city, 
would be more easily overcome, than when drawn out 
in order of .battle. He demanded all their riches and 
their slaves. When he was asked ” What then he would 
kave them he sternly replied " Their lives.” These 
were hard conditions for such a city to accept; but 
compelled by necessity they raised an immense treasure 
by taxation, and by stripping the heathen temples; and 
at length bought dlF their fierce invader.. Alaric 
now finding that he might become master of Rome 
whenever he thought proper, returned with his army a 
short time after; pressed it more closely than he had 
done before, and at last took it. Thus a city, which for 
ages had plundered the rest of the world, and enriched 
itself with the spoils of manhiivd, now felt, in turn, the 
sad reverse of fortune, and suffered all that barbarity 
could inflict, or patience endure. The soldiers had 
A jj liberty to pillage all places except the Christian 
* churches. In the midst of this horrible desolation, 
so great was the reverence of these barbarians 
for our holy religion, that the Fagan Romans found 
safety in applying to those of the Christian persuasion 
for protection. This dreadful devastation continued for 
three ']days, and unspeakable were the precious monu¬ 
ments, both of art and learning, that sunk under the 
fury of the conquerors. 

What Alaric spared, Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
not long after contributed to destroy. His merciless 
soldiers, for fourteen days successively, ravaged with 
implacable fury that venerable place. The capital of 
the empire being thus ransacked several times, and 
Italy over-run by barbarous invaders' from the remotest 
parts of Europe, the western emperors, for some time, 
continued to hold the title without the power of royalty. 
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Honorius lived till he saw himself stripped of ^ jj 
the greatest part of his dominions; his capital ‘ 
taken by the Goths; the Huns possessed of ' 
Paimonia; the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals, established 
iu Spain; and the Burgundians settled in Gaul, where 
the Goths also fixed their residence. After some time, 
the inhabitants of Rome, being abandoned by their 
princes, feebly attempted to take the supreme power 
into their own hands. Britain and Armorica,began to 
regulate themseUes by their own laws. Thus the power 
of the state was entirely broken, and those who assumed 
the title of emperors only encountered certain destruc¬ 
tion. (83B) At length, even the very name 4 jy 
emperor of the West expired, on the abdication ’ 
of Auguslulus. (839) Odoacer, general of the 
Heruli, assumed the title of king of all Italy. 

Such was the end of this great empire, which had 
conquered mankind with its arms, and instructed the 
world with its wisdom ; which had risen by temperance, 
and fallen by llixury ; which had been established by a 
spirit of patriotism, and had sunk into min, when the 
empire was become so extensive, that a Roman citizen 
was but an empty name. 

Rome, however, still attracts the presence and com¬ 
mands the admiration of the learned and curious 
traveller. He views with rapture the glowing figures 
of the sculptor, he gazes with astonishment on the 
.stupendous works of ancient magnificence, and traces 
with devout veneration the footsteps of heroes and men 
of genius. 
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CHAPTER VH. 


Miscellaneous Remarks. 


A, C. 30.— A. D. 476. 


(840) The power of the praetorian bands very much 
conduced to the fall of the Roman empire. They were 
instituted by Augustus, to guard his person and to 
'maintain his usurped dominion. That such a formidable 
body might not alarm the Roman pe'ople, three cohorts 
only were stationed in the capital, while the rest were 
dispersed in the adjacent towns of Italy. After the 
Romans had been accustomed to subjection, Tiberius, 
under the pretence of relieving Italy from a heavy 
burthen and improving the milit'dry discipline, assembled 
them in the city in a permanent camp. 

The armed iniuislers of despotism frequently over¬ 
turn that throne which they were intended to support. 
Introduced into the palace and the senate, the praetorian 
bands began to perceive their own strength, and the 
weakness of civil government. A succession of em¬ 
perors, whom they created or dethroned, convinced 
them that the Supreme power was at their disposal. 

To curb the insolence and balance the power of those 
formidable bands, Titus, Trajan, and the Antonines, by 
restoring the influence of the senate, preserved an in¬ 
termediate poworf*^"between them and the army. The 
image of their ancient freedom was even held up to the 
people. But .Severus, educated in camps, had been 
accustomed to the despotism of military command. He 
annihilated the authority of the senate, and governed 
by the army. He augmented the guards to four times 
the ancient number, and recruited them indiscriminately 
from all tbe provinces of the empire. 
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Various causes, have been assigned for Ibe immense 
irruptions of barbarians, which poured from the north 
into the imperial dominions. (841) The decline of the 
Homan empire, which the barbarous nations perceived. 
Mas the true cause of the invasion of the Roman ter¬ 
ritories. I’lie west and north of Europe, as well as 
the north of Asia, had always been the seat of roving 
and martial tribes, who were ready on every occasion 
to change their abodes, from the desire of more in¬ 
viting settlements, or the hope of plunder and glory. 
The defeat and destruction of the Cimbri by Marius, 
and the terror^of the Roman name occasioned by a long 
series of victories, repressed for a long time the fury 
of the unconquered nations, and drove to a different 
direction the torrent of the north. Still, however, a 
sagacious observer of human affairs might have looked 
to these regions with anxious forebodings for his 
country. The philosophical eye of an historian* saw, 
from afar, the nations that were to revenge the cause 
of mankind, and marked, on the German frontier, the 
cloud that was to burst in thunder on Rome. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Incidents and curious ParticiUars. 

A. r. 30. —A. D. 476. 

(842) In the beginning of tbe reign of Augustus, one 
of his veteran soldiers requested his protection in a 
certain cause ; but the emperor, taking little notice of 
his request, desired bim to apply to an advocate. 
“ Ah !” replied the soldier, “ it was not by proxy that 
I served you at the battle of Actium,” This reply 
pleased Augustus so much, that he pleaded his cause in 
person, and, of course, gained it for him. 

(843) Maecenas, an able slatesm^, and a great 
patron of learning, had great influence over Augustus. 
• Tacitui. 
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His tHleots quali6ed hini for the highest posts, but hrs 
love of ease would not suffer him to accept them. 
His benevolence, however, often made him employ his 
credit with the emperor, in behalf of his friends, and 
seldom without success. Of the freedom with which 
he corrected the faults of Augustus, Dion Cassius gives 
us the following remarkable^ instance. Perceiving the 
emperor to be much out (if temper, while he sat in 
judgment on some criminals, he wrote the following 
note, and ,threw it into his lap;—"Come down from 
the tribunal, executioner.” Augustus read it, and 
immediately descended, without passing sentence on 
any of the criminals, 

(844) Tlie most remarkable event, that ever distin¬ 
guished any period, was the nativity of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who was born at Bethlehem, in Judma, 
in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Augustus, and 
ill the year of the world four thousand and, four. He 
was crucified in the tliirty-thigd year of his age, durfng 
the reign of Tiberius, 

(045) Caligula was so extravagant, that he caused 
jewels to be dissolved among his sauces. He some 
times had services of pure gold presented before l^is 
4 j-j guests instead of meat, observing, “ That a 
man should be an economfct, or an emperor," 

' Of all animalsv the admirable properties of the 
liorse, perhaps, entitle him most to our regard ; but the 
esteem of Caligula fur Incitatus, which w'as the ex¬ 
pressive name of his favourite beast, degenerated into a 
wild and ridiculous passion. His stable, if we may 
credit the joint testimones of Dion Cassius and Sueto¬ 
nius, was of marble, his manger of ivory, and his 
collar of pearls. He was admitted as a member into 
the college of priests, which bad been instituted on 
the deification of the' emperor; and if the latter had 
survived, it was his intention to have recompenseiJ the 
swiftness and fid^ity of Incitatus with the ensigns of. 
the consttUhip. *■ 

In the year of Christ forty, the name of Christians 
was first given, at Antioch, to the followers of the 
Redeemer of mankind. 
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(846) In the reign of Clnudius, Arria, the -wife of 

Ctecinna Paetus, was a singular patlein of uonjugal 
affection, CamiUns Scribonianiis, the governor of 
Dalmatia, having taken up arras a^^st the ^ ^ 
emperor, Peetus joined himself lo bi6 party, * 

and being soon after taken prisoner was aeiit 

hy sea to Rome. The connubial partner of his pros¬ 
perity deserted him not in the hour of danger; and 
Arria in vain solicited the inexorable guards of her 
husband to indulge her with the monrnful pleasure of 
ascending the same vessel. “ It is usualj” said she, 
“ to grant to a man of his quality a few slaves to 
attend him ; 1 will perform that duty, and sate you 
the trouble of a more numerous retinue.” Her con¬ 
stancy was not vanquished by their refusal: in a small 
hark she kept close lo the ship, and braved the perils 
if the turbulent Adriatic. The illness of her only son 
was a severer trial of her fortitude; she disdained to 
augment the distress of Paetus by Ibis new affliction ; 
the pious fraud was supported by the painful regulation 
of her features ; her smiles disguised the anxiety of the 
mother; and when the youth expired, her-equivocal 
answer “ that he was at rest,” allayed the fears, and 
satisfied the enquiries of her husband. 

Amidst a corfnpt and vicious age, a virtuous prince 
would have cherished W'ith delight so rare an example 
of conjugal fidelity. But, in the eyes of the tyrant 
and his minions, the merits of Arria could not atone 
for the rashness of Paetus; ahd the only indulgence, 
that was granted, was the choice of his own death. 
While he hesitated, his irresolution wus tenderly re¬ 
proached by the magnanimity of Arria ; she plunged a 
dagger in her bosom, and as her dying hand presented 
the bloody weapon to her husband, “ It is not this 
wound I feel,” exclaimed she, “ but that, Paslus, which 
you must receive.” 

(847) In the year seventy-nine, an eimption of mount 
Vesuvius did considerable damage, overwhelming 
many towns, and sending its ashes into countries more 
than a hundred miles distant- Upon this memorable 

K 
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rictasioB, Pliny, the naturalisf lost bis life ; for betng 
urn'll by too ea^cr a curiosity to observe the eruptions^ 
be was sutl'ucaled in the flames. Atnnng oilier cilies, 
whiul) were ileslroyed by this tlreadful eruption, were 
Pompeii aiiil Herciiiuneuin ; the ruins of wliicli last liave 
been since ilistuveretl. 

(840) In llie year two hunilreil ami ei^lit, the em¬ 
peror Severus passed over into Britain, aUenriril by 
his two sons, bis whole court, and a formidable army. 
He penelraletl lo the northern cNtremily of the island, 
without meeting; ao enemy. But the concealed am¬ 
buscades of the Caledonians, wdio bnn^ unseen on the 
rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of the climate, 
and the severity of a winter march across the hills and 
morasses of Scolland, are reported lo have cost the 
Romans above fli'ty thousand men. The Caledonians 
at last were obliged to sue for pence; but their ap- 
pareut submission lasted no longer than the present 
terror. As soon as the Kotitan legions retired, they 
resumed their hostile imlependeiue ; when Severus sent 
a new army into Caledonia, with the most bloody orders, 
not lo subdue but to extirpate the iiulives, They weie 
saved by the death of their hanglily enemy. 

It is supposed, not without a considerable degree of 
probability, that the invasion of Severus is coiiiieutej 
with the most shining period, of the ancient British 
history. Tingal is said to have commanded the Cale- 
dnnian.s iu that memorable juncture, to have eluded 
the power of Severus, and lo have ubtaineil a signal 
vicUo'y on the banks of the Canon, in wiiich the son 
uf toe king of the world, Caracul, fled from his arms 
along the fields of his pride*. W heu Fingal lived, 
and Ossian sung, the striking contrast* of tiic silualiou 
and manners of the contending nations must amuse a 
philosophic niiiid. 7 lie par<iUel will he little lo the 
advantage of the more civiliiced peujile, if we compare 
the unrelcoling revenge of Severus with the generous 


• Belli Mr. Msephenpn and Mr. WTiitakcr are of opinion, that the 
llafseui of Osaian ie the Caiacalla of the Homan HUtory. 
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H^mency of Fin^il; tlie Uniid and brutal cruelty of 
Caraculle, the ©wvperor’s son, wkh' the bravery, the 
teiiderjtcss, the elcgar,t genios of Ossiaii; the inercenary 
chiefs who, from motives of fear or interest, served 
under tlve imperial staiidurd, with the freeborR warriors 
who started to arms at tlie voice of the king nf-Morven ; 
the iiututorcd Caledoiiidns,' glowing with the warm 
virtues of nature, with the degenerate Romans, polluted 
by the mean vices of wealtli and slavery. 

(H4!>) The emperor Heliogahalus was so partial to 
the ladies,'that he built a senate house for them, ^ q 
with suitable orders, habits, and distinctions, of 
which his mother tvas president. All ihc-ir de- ' 
l>ates turned on the rights and privileges of women, the 
fashions of the day, aj'd the ditfercut formalities to be 
uieil at payin!! and receiving visits. 

(H50) 1(1 the year two hundred ajid forty-mu®, the 
Germans, wlio invaded the Roman territories during 
the reign of Decius, were unacquainted with the use 
of letters; which is among the principal circutitstdmees 
that distinguishes a civilized people from a herd of 
savages incapalde of knowledge or reflection. Without 
that artificial help, the human memory soon dissipiat'e,s 
nr corrupts the ideas coinniitled to her charge ; and tW 
nobler faculties of the mind, no longer supplied with 
models or materials, gradually forget tlWiir .poworf'j, 
the judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, and'Ahe 
imagination languid 6r irregular. Fully tovi^ipeehmyd 
this important truth, let ns attempt, in this’improved 
slate of society, to calculate the immense cHstatice 
between the man of learning and the,'peasaiit, -The 
former, by reading and reflection, multiplies his own 
experience by the examples of dislunt ages and remote 
counti ies; while thi) latter, rooted to a sinjj^ apot, 
surpasses, hot very little, his fellow-labourer’the'oi, 
in the exercise of his mental faculties. - • 

• (l’>51) The keen air of Gerniaiiy '^(fiie the naiflies 
strength well adapted to violent exerrinhs, and inspiff^ 
ihchi with that constitutional . braverV,i.'_^htck is' 
result of good nervea^ md spirfu. THe. aevei^ of a 
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vyinter canipaign, that chilled the courage of the R«i 
wan troops, was scarcely felt by these hardy children 
of the North, who in their turn were unable to resist the 
summer heats, and became debilitated by languor and 
sickness, under the beams of an Italian sun. 

Some ingenious writers have suspected that Europe 
was much colder formerly than it is at pesent; and the 
most ancient descriptions of the climate of Germany 
tend to confirm their theory. The general complaints 
of intense frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little 
to be regarded, since we have no method of reducing to 
the accurate standaril of the thermometer to the feelings 
nr the expressions of an orator, born in the happier 
regions of Greece or Asia. But the following circum¬ 
stance is of a less equivocal nature. The rein-deer, 
that useful animal, from which the savage of the North 
derives the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a 
constitution that supports and even requires the most 
intense cpitl. He is found on the rock of Spitzberg, 
within ten degrees of the pole; he seems to delight in 
the snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at present he 
cannot subsist, mncli less multiply, in any country to 
the south of the Baltic. In the time of Caesar, the 
rejn-deer, as well as the elk, and the wild bull, was a 
native of the Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed 
a great par;t» of Germany and Poland, The modem 
improvements siifliciently expjaiii the causes of the 
diminution of the cold. The immense woods liave 
bpen gradually, cleared, which intercepted the rays of 
the sun. The morasses have been drained, and, in 
proportion as the soil has been cultivated, the air bas 
bpepme mare temperate. 

((8a2) In three hundred and nineteen, the emperor 
Constantine began to favour the Christian, religion; arid 
sonte years after he ordered all the heathen temples to 
be destroyed. 

Ii\ three hundred and tw^ty-eight, the seat of cirtpire 
wins reiB<aved.from Rome to Constantinople. 

(8a3) {n fnaqr. hundred and twenty.live, Theodosius 
establithitd .public'.schoaIs at Constantinople. 

10 
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111 four hundred and forty-seven, A'tlila, king of the 
Huns, ravaged Europe. 

(8.^4) III four hundred and scvciity-six, Upon Ihb 
rains of the Western empire, several new states arose 
in Italy and other parts, consisting of Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, and other barbarians, under vvlioni lileratnre 
was extinguished, and the works of the learned were 
destroyed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Biographical Sketches. 

A. c. 30— A. c. 471). 

(8.5o) Publius Virgilius Maro, a native of 
Mantua, spent his early years at Cremona, where 
his taste was formed, and his rising talents were first 
exercised. The distribution of the lands about that 
Iowa to the soldiers of Augustus, after the battle-of 
Philippi, nearly proved fatal to him; and when he 
attempted to dispute the possession of his fields with a 
soldier, he was obliged to save his life from the resent¬ 
ment of the lawless veteran, by swimming across a 
liver. On his arrival at Rome, he soon formed an 
acquaintance with Mmcenas, who iiiii’oduced him to 
Augustus. What had been denied to justice iind hu¬ 
manity, was granted to genius; the poet was reinstated 
in his farm, and encouraged to pursue his interest in 
the capital. But the noise and confined air of Rome 
neither agreed with the temper noy constitution of 
Virgil. It was probably beneath the shade of his 
paternal trees that he composed his Eclogues ; and iti 
a rural retirement, near Napjes, lie planned and 
finished liis Georgies. The latter were read to Au¬ 
gustus soon after his return from Egypt. Even amidst 
the improvements of modern liushannry, the rules they 
contain are allowed to he admirable. It was in tJie 
forty-second year of his age that he began tlie immortal' 
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work of his ^neid. When the beautiful verses on 
Mareellus, in the sixth book, were read to Oelavia, 
she burst into tears, and recompensed the praises of 
her son by the frresent of a sum equivalent to eighty 
pounds sterling for every line. Twelve years of assi¬ 
duous applicuiiun completed the jEiieid, but destroyed 
the conslitutiuii of Virgil. He had destined three 
years to the revival of this last and most arduous of 
his poetic labours. But on his return from Athens to 
^ Rome, he was attacked by a .slow fever; and 

10 expired at Brunduaium, in the fifty-fourth year 

of Ills 'Age, Conscious of the imperfect state of 
the .Tneid, in liis last niomenls he declared his wish 
that it might be committed to the' flames; but was pre¬ 
vailed oij to retract the capricious resolution ; and he 
consented to the publication of it, on condition that 
whatever lines might appear unequal or unfinished, 
shuuh! be expunged, but that none should be added. 
The sacred and important ottice was assigned to two of 
liis friends, Tucca and Varius ; and was punctually 
e;tecuted under the insjrection of Augustus. 

Though it is chiefly as an epic poet, that we are 
called on to admire Virgil, yet his talents qualified 
him to excel in every species of poetic composition. 
But his thirst for fame was restrained by the delicacy 
of his sentiments. He is supposed to have declined 
exercising his dramatic powers, tfiat he might not ob¬ 
scure the glory of his friend Varius : and to have 
sacrificed to his intimacy with Horace the ubrivalled 
reputation he might have acquired by indulging his lyric 
vein.- 

(856) Tibullus and Propertius, who died about six¬ 
teen years before Christ, were celebrated elegiac poets 
among the L-alins. Each of them wrote four books of 
lieautiful elegies, with much spirit, vivacity, and energy. 
Tibiillus was iiilimate with several ‘literary men of his 
age, and had a poetical contest with Horace, in gaining 
tire favours of an admired lady. 

(657) Maecenas, a Roman knight, his rendered 
htmsclf memorable by his liberal patronage of learned 
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He was liiinself fond of literature, and wrote a 
tiislory of animals, a treatise on precious stones, and 
two tragedies. Virgil dedicated to him his Georsics, 
and Horace his Odes. He dieil eiglit years before 
Ghrist; and, from the encouragement which the princes 
of heroic and Ivril; poetry, among the Latins, received 
from the. favourite of Aoeustus, every patron of litera¬ 
ture, since that period, has been culled a Maecenas. 

(858) Quintus Horatiiis I'laccus, descended from an 
ctiuostriun family of Venosiiini, received his education 
^t Rome. Animated with tlie love of freedom, he 
joined the camp of Brutus, aud was raised to the rardi 
of military tribune. But his courage was not equal to 
the tumult of battle ; and he has himself acknowledged 
the disgraceful facility, with which in the rout of 
Philippi he abandoned his shield. His life was spared 
by the victors, but his estate was confiscated ; aud his 
distress first iii'lireeti him to exert his genius. His 
verses introduced him to Miecenas, who recotunieiided 
him to Augustus iii'the memorable and Hattcririg words. 

Consider Horace a.5 myself.” He was soon admitted 
to a degree of high favour and familiarity with the.ein. 
peror, who wishesi to retain him about his person in the 
eupaeity of private secretary. But the duties aud 
restraint of olfice ill suited the indolent and iiidepeiident 
disposition of-Horaee; aud tliough he declined the offer, 
he still preserved the favour of his prince. He. was 
re-established in his patrimonial estate, and rapidly 
enriched by the imperial authority ; and in his villas ou 
the bunks of the Tiber, and in the neigbliourbood of 
Tnreiitum, was permitted to inrlulge bis inclination for 
retirement. It was bis wish not to outlive his patron 
Maecenas; and though the beautiful ode in which he 
has expressed it, may be more remarkable for its harmony 
than sincerity, he actually survived that minister only a 
few days, fn the fifty-seventh'year df his age, he tvas 
seiaed with a distemper so violent as did not allow him 
to make a will; but by a verbal disposition he ^ jj 
heqaealhed his tort/une to Augustus, from wibom g 
he had received it: and by the commaud of the 
k 4 
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emperor, his ashes were deposited near those Of M»ee» 
nas, with whom in his life he had been so iatimaleW 
iinited. 

In his Odes, Horace imitated Pindar and Anacreon, 
the latter of whom he 1ms excelled in rehned sent!' 
nients, easy and melodious languag;e, and in the pleasing 
variety of his numbers. In his Satires and Epistles, 
he displays much wit and hOmour, as well as good sense. 
In his Art of Poetry, his taste and judgment are con¬ 
spicuous. He has expressed in Latin hexameters, what 
Aristotle had, some ages before, delivered to his pupils 
in Greek prose. 

*' Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

“ And without method talks us into sense 

(859) Titus Livius, a native of Padua, who died 
about seventeen years after the birth of Christ, was an 
elegant and animated historian. His genius, vast as 
the empire that he has described, has equally cniiu 
inanded the admiration of posterity. Born amidst the 
tempests of civil conHnotion, Livy revolved with care 
and discernment the general causes which had ad¬ 
vanced the greatness, arfd which urged the decline of 
the Fcoman republic : his mind seems to have expanded 
with the subject; and learning must ever regret the 
loss that has been sustained by the destruction of the 
latter gnd more interesting part of his work, Though 
he wrote in an age of servitude, he retained the lire of 
freedom ; and his esteem for the chiefs, who had fallen 
in the plains of Pharsalia and Philippi, is preserved 
in the raillery of Augustus. The admirer of Pompey, 
however, was chosen to superintend the education of 
Claudius, who did not avail himself of the talents of 
his tutor. Livy lias been justly ceusured for being loo 
credulous. 

(860) Publius Ovidius Naso was born a poet, and 
nothing could deter him from pursuing his natural in¬ 
clination, though he was often reminded lhat Homer 
lived and died in the greatest poverty. Every thing 
• Pope. 
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lie MTote was expressed iu poetical numbers.* His 
Metamorphoses in fifteen books are extremely curious, 
on account of the mythological facts and traditions 
contained in them. It has been said, that Ovid was so ■ 
exquisitely skilled in the Latin tongue, ."that it the 
Roman language were entire?^ lost, and nothing left but 
his works, they alone would be sufficient to retrieve 
it.’’ By some indiscretion in his conduct, or by an 
accidental discovery of some secret transactions at 
court, he incurred the displeasure of Augustus, who 
sentenced him to perpetual banishment. It is not easy 
to conjecture, at the distance of eighteen centuries, 
what crime could induce a prince,, who aspired to the 
glory of polishing the rude, and of protecting the learned, 
to treat with such inflexible severity a subject, whose 
manners would'have adorned any court, and whose 
writings reflected such lustre on his reign. Several 
tedious years, spent on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
and amidst the savage hordes of Scythia, could liot 
mitigate the auger of the emperor; and bis resentment 
seems to have been consigned to his successor. The 
tender complaints, which could not move Augustus to 
mercy, were not likely to affect the stern and, dark 
mind of Tiberius; and four years after the accession of 
that prince, and on the same day that Livy expired at 
Padua, Ovid, in the sixtieth year of his age, jj 
breathed his last sigh on the inhospitable shores " 
of the Euxine. 

(861) Phsedrus, a Thracian, who became (lie freed man 
of the emperor Augustus translated into iambic verses 
the fables of ..Esop, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius. 
They are divided into five books, valuable for their 
precision, purity, elegance and simplicity. They re¬ 
mained long buried in obscurity, till they were discovet'i'd 
in the library of St. Remi, at Rheims, and piiblisHPc^ 
by Peter Pithon, a Frenchman, at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. He died A. D. thirty-three. 

Velleius Paterculus, descended from an equestrian 
family of Campania, who died A. D, forty-five, (862) 

* Et quod tentabam scribere versus erati 

K 5 
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wrote an epitome df I lie liistorv of Greece and Rome 
and other nationa of remote aiiliquilj, in which many 
particulars are related, that are no where else to be 
lound. 

(8ft;}) Persins, a Roman knight, wrote satires under 
the leiffn of Nero. Six of Ihcm remain, which are 
generally printed with those of Juvenal. As a poet, he 
is certainly inferior to Horace and Juvenal; but his style 
is grand and figurative, and suited to the dignity of 
the stoic pliilnsopliy: hence he shinrs most in re- 
cumnieittiing virtue- and integrity. He died A. D. 
sixty.two. 

Quintus Cnrtius, who died in the sixty-fourth year 
of the Christian aera, (864) wrote the history of Alex-' 
anderthe Great, in ten hooks, of which the two first are 
lost. His style is excellent, and he writes with iiii- 
parliulily.' Freinshemius has supplied the two book.* 
that were wanting in an admirable niaiuier. 

(865) Seneca, a celebrated Stoic philosopher and 
tragic poet was preceptor to the tyrant Nejo, by whom 
^ he was put to death, under pretence of beirrg 

gg ‘ concerned in a conspiracy against him. He 
left Seneca, however at liberty to chuse his 
manner of dying, who caused his veins to he opened in 
a hot hath. Before he submitted to his fate, he wished 
' to dispose of his possessions as he pleased ; but this being 
refused, he turned to his friends, who were in tears, 
and told them, Chat since he could nut leave them what 
be believed to be his own, he would leave them at 
least his own life for an example, an innocent conduct 
which they might imitate, and by which they might 
acquire immortal fame. "Be not surprised " said he, 
" at the senleiice passed on me by a man, who has 
murdered his own mother, and assassirrated all his 
friends." The compositions of Seneca are miinerous, 
and chiedy on moral siihjects. He is so much admired 
for his rediied sentiments and virtuolis precepts, fur 
his morality, his constancy, and his innocence of man¬ 
ners, that'some have not hesitated to rank liitn among 
Christian writers. 
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(ertS) Marcius Annaeus Lucaims, a native of Cor- 
<lulia, in Spain, was early removed to Rome, where 
his rising talents, and panegyrics, recommended him 
to the emperor Nero. This intimacy was soon pro- 
ilnclive of honour, amj Lucan was raised to the dignity 
of an augur and qtiacstor, liefore he had obtained the 
proper age. The port howtver, had the- imprudence 
to enter the lists against his imperial patron. He chose 
fur his .subjeot Orpheus; and Nero took the tragical 
story of Niobe. Lucan obtained an easy victory;-but 
Nero became jealous of his poetical reputatii n, and 
resolved upon revenge. I'he insults to which Lucan 
was daily exposed, at last .so provoked his resenl- 
inent, that lie joined .Pisn in a conspiracy against the 
emperor, for which he was comlemned to die in the 
p same iiin'Tiner as his uncle Seneca, His Fiiar- 
■ salia, or history of the civil wars of Caesar and 
P-ompey, is a hold and elegant poem; but the 
irregularities ul Lucan are so numerous, that In the 
opinion of Qiiintiliaii he is mure an orator, than a 
poet, 

(86‘7) Pliny the elder, one of the most learned men of 
antiquity, and Roman governor of Spain, wrote a treatise 
on Natural History, full of eriidilion, and as varied as 
nature itself. Every nioiucnt of time was precious to 
him. At his meals one of his servants read valuable 
books, from whicli lie afterwards made copious extracts. 
Even while he dressed liimself after batliiiig, his at- 
leution was called away from surrounding objects, and 
li? was either employed in listening-.to another, or in 
dictating. His contemporaries had so great an opinion 
of lii.s abilities, that Lartius Xotiniis wished to purchase 
his remarks on ditfereut aiithors for the enormous sum 
of The pliilosoplier,. who was rieli and inde-' 

pendent, rejected the offer, and Ids com|)ilatioiis, after 
his.death, came into The hands of ids nephew, Pdoy 
the younger. He perished by an eropiiun of mbuct;, 
Vesuvius, A, D.^^eveuty..pii». 

(868) Quintilian, a celebrated lawryer, rhetorician, 
and critic, taught rlietpTic at Rome, under Galha,.at 
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tlie expence of government, with the highest reputation, 
and formed many excellent orators. Having obtained 
leave of Domilian t;o retire, he applied himself to 
compose his admirable work, called Iiistitntiones Ora- 
toricee, the most complete treatise on eloquence ex¬ 
tant. It is divided into twelve books, in which the 
author shews what constitutes a perfect orator. He 
not only mentions the pursuits and employments of 
the rhetorician, but likewise speaks of his educatiou, and 
begins with the attention which ought to be paid to 
him even in his cradle. It abounds with excellent 
precepts of all kinds, relating to manners as well as 
ci'iticism ; and cannot be read by persons of any age, 
but with the greatest advantage. He died A. D, ninety- 
live, 

(869) Statius, an ingenious poet, inferior only to 
Virgil and Horace, died A. D. ninety-six. He has 
made himself known by two epic poems, the Thebais 
and Acliilleis, which remain unfinished on account ot 
Ilia premature death. In his Sylv®, or short pieces on 
several subjects, are many beautiful expressions and 
strokes of genius. 

(8€9) Lucius AnntEiis Florus, an historian of the 
same family with Seneca and Lucan, flourished in the 
reigns of Trajan and Adrian, and died A. D. ninety- 
eight. He wrote an abridgment of Roman Annals, 
in four books, cotnposed in a florid and poetical style, 
and rather a panegyric on many of the great actions ol' 
the Romans, than a faithful and correct recital of their 


history. ' 

(070) Cains Cornelius Tacitus, a celebrated histo¬ 
rian, orator, and statesman, who flourished under 
Vespasiau, Titus, and Domitian, was honoured with 
the consulship and other places of trust. His Annals, 
and his History, are among the greatest efiForts of the 
human mind,- whether we consider the sublimity and 
energy of the style, the beauty of the thoughts, or tiie 
skill with which he paints the power of the passions. 
His treatise on the manners of the Germans is a^cu- 
rious and degant little work ; and the life of AgricoU, 
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his father-in-law, must be interesting to an inhabilant 
of this island, who will find there many particulars 
concerning the situation, climate, and people of ancient 
Britain. He died A. D. ninety-nine. Tacitus was the 
first writer, who applied the science of philosopliy to 
the study of facts. The expressive conciseness of his 
descriptions has served to exercise the diligence of in- 
itumerable antiquarians, and to excite the genius and 
penetration of the philosophic historians of our own 
times. His works have been lately well translated into 
English by Murphy. 

(871) Martial, the epigrammatist, who died in one 
hundred and four, was a panegyrist of the emperors, 
from whom he obtained the greatest honours, and was 
rewarded in the most liberal manner. Every thing 
he did was the subject of an epigram. He W'rote in¬ 
scriptions upon monuments ill the epigrammatic style; 
a new-year’s gift was accompanied with a distich ; and 
his pen was employed in the same manner, when he 
requested a favour, as when he satirized a fault. 

(872) Cains Valerius Flaccus, an epic poet,-contem¬ 
porary with Martial, addressed a poem to Vespasian on 
the Argonautic expedition, in which he professedly imi¬ 
tates Virgil, and oitcn does it in a most happy manner. 

(873) Pliny the Younger was highly celebrated for 
bis abilites as a lawyer, in which profession his elo¬ 
quence was greatly admired. It is not less consjiicuous 
in his epistles. They contain many curious and in¬ 
teresting facts, while they abound with anecdotes t>f 
the generosity and humane sentiments of the writer. 
They are written with elegance and purity, and the 
reader every where discovers the philanthropy, whicli 
M eminently marked the advocate of the Chrislhms. 
He died A. D. one hundred and sixteen. 

(874) Suetonius, the historian and biographer, se¬ 
cretary to Adrian, wrote many books, of which none 
are extant, but his excellent history of the Twelve 
Caesars, and some fragments of his catalogue of cele¬ 
brated Grammarians. He died in the year one hundred 
and seventeen. 
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(876) Plutarch, an cminont liistoriciti and philosopher, 
^ who lived I'rom llie leigri of Claudius to that of Adrian,- 
was born at CliBerouea, a small city of Boeotia, in 
(Jreece. His Lives of the Greek and Roman Worthies 
are too well known to all nations, to require eharacter- 
isiiig. The works of Plutarch have been divided into 
Lives and Morals ; and treasures of learning, wisdom, 
Hiiu history, may be found in them. They are a kind 
of library, and collection of all that was wisely said 
and done among the ancient Greeks and Komans. 
After travefling in quest of knowledge, Plutarch 
opened a school at Kfune. The emperor Trajan ad¬ 
mired his abilities, honoured him wilh the ulhce of 
cortsul, and appointed him governor of lllyricuni, He 
died A. D. one hundred and nineteen, Some verses, 
in the Anthologia, supposed to have been vvriitten on a 
statue erected by [he Romans to his nieinorv, Irave 
been elegantly translated by Dryden : 

‘ Chseronean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 
‘ Does marlial Rometliis gruleful statue raise; 

‘ Because both Greece and she thv fume have shaf^d 
‘ Th eir‘heroes written, and their lives compar'd. 

'* But thou thyself could’st never write thy own ; 

‘ Their lives have parallels, but thine has none." 


(870) Juvenal wrote sixteen satires in a nervous and 
animated style. They abound with wit and liiiinouc; 
and lie is particularly severe upon the vice and dissi¬ 
pation of the age in which he lived. To form an exact 
companisou between Horace and Juvenal is a dithcult 
undertaking. If it be only argued whicli of them wa.s 
the better poet, the victory is already gained on the 
side of Horace, yirgil himself must yield to him iir 
his choice of words, and perhaps, in'the purity oi'his 
Latin. He who «ays that Pindar is inimitable is 
himself inimitable la liis Odes. But the, contention 
between these two great masters is fur the choice of 
satire, to which Juvenal is, eerlainly entitled to the palm. 
His thoughts are sharper than those of Horace, and, 
bis indignation against vice is more veUemeut. He 
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treats lyranny, anit all vices attending it »'ith llie Utmost 
rigour: consequently a noble soul is better plessed 
with a zealous vluilication of lloinnu liberty, than 
with a temporising poet. Horace, however, had the 
disadvantage of the times in which he lived. They 
were better tor the man and worse tor the satirist. 
Those eiioinioiis vices, |)ractised under the reign of 
Doniitian, were unknown in 'the time of Augustus 
Caesar. Juvenal, therefore, hatl a larger field than 
Horace.—Little follies could not be taken notice of, 
when oppression was to be scuivrged instesd of avarice. 
It was not a time to turn into ridicule the false opinions 
of philosophers, wlien Roman liberty was to be as^ 
serlecl, Juvenal died A. i>. one hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

(877) Justin, an elegant historian, in the age of An¬ 

tonins, made an abridgment of the universal History 
of Trif^fus Pompeiiis, which was the cause why the 
original work was lost, Jt is written in a clear and in¬ 
teresting style, replete with judicious reflections and 
animated hai.angues. died about the year one 

hundred and tifty. - . ' , 

(878) Marcus Aurelius Aktoninus, the Roman em¬ 
peror and philosopher, whose book of Meditations is 
universally known and admired, died in one hundred and 
eighty. His niinie was so revered, that the Romans en¬ 
rolled him among their household deities. 

(872) The celebrated Longinus, of Greece, is here 
mentioned, because he fell a victim to Roman cruelly. 
After teaching the Platonic philosophy for ^ p 
sometime at Alliens, he went to Palmyra, at 27 ^ 
the invitation of Qiieen Zenobia, and became 
lutor to her son. He was taken prisoner at the same 
time with that princess by tlie emperor Aurelian, who 
basely caused him to be put to death. When the Sy¬ 
rian queen was brought into the presence of Aurelian, 
he sicrnly ushed her, how she had presumed to rise in 
arms against tlie emperors of Rome ! I'he courage of 
Zenobia deserted her in the hour of trial, she trembled, 
at the angry dantnurs of the soldiers who called aloud 
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for her immediate execution, and is^nomiiiioiisly pur¬ 
chased life by the sacrilicc of her fame and her trieiids. 
It was on their heads, as advisers, that she directed the. 
vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. Longinus, whose soul 
was harmonised and elevated by literature and sound 
])hilo3ophy, without uttering a complaint, calmly fol¬ 
lowed the executioner, pitying his unha[rpy mistress,' 
and bestowing comfort on his afflicted friends, His 
treatise on the Sublime raised his reputation to such a 
height as no critic, either before or since, could ever 
reach. His contemporaries had so great an opinion of 
bis Judgment and taste, that they appointed him sove¬ 
reign judge of all authors ; and every thing was received 
or rejected by the public, according to the decision of 
Longinus. 

(880) Lactantius, an eloquent father of the church, 
who died in three hundred and twenty-five, was a native 
of Fermo, in Italy. He became so famous a rhetorician, 
that Constantine the emperor made him preceptor to 
his SOI) Crispus. In his Divine Inslituliuiis, lie prnves 
the truth of the Christian religion, refutes objections, 
and attacks the absurdities of Paganism. The ex¬ 
pressive purity, elegance, und energy of his style, have 
gained him tl)e name of the Christian Cicero, 

(881) Eusebius, bishop of Cicsarea, wrote a much 
approved Ecclesiastical History, and the Life of Con- 
slautine, wdio had a very particular esteem for him, and 
showed him several tokens of favour. He died A. D. 
three hundred and forty-two. 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who composed the noble 
hymn, “Te Deutn laudamus,” was an excellent oratoi'. 
His birth is said to have been followed with a remark¬ 
able presage of Ills future eloquence; for we are told 
lliat a swarm of bees came and settled upon his mnulli, 
as he lay in his cradle. He died in three hundred aud 
uinely seven. 

Eutropius, who died in four hundred and twenty- 
eight, wrote a compendious history of Roman Affairs, 
from the foundation of the city to the reign of Valens, 
to whom it was dedicated. He was secretary to Con- 
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stantine the Great, and afterwards served under Julian 
in his expedition against the Persians. 

Boethius, descended of one of the noblest families 
in Rome, having remonstrated with great spirit against 
the tyranny of Theodoric, was beheaded in prison by 
command of that king, in five hundred and twenty-four. 
He wrote many useful works; but his ethic piece, “ On 
the Consolations of Philosophy,”* is liis chief perfor¬ 
mance, and has always been justly admired both for tlie 
matter and for the style. It is a supposed conference 
between the author and philosophy. Mr. Harris, in his 
Hermes, has observed, that ” with Boethius the Latin 
tongue, and the last remains of Roman dignity, may be 
said to have sunk in the Western World.” 

* Dc Consolarione Philosophies. 
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BOOK V. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST, AFTER ITS 
FALL IN THE WEST, TO THE TAKINQ CF CON¬ 
STANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS. 


A. D. 470_1453. 


CHAPTER I. 

Eastern Empire — Z(no — Anastasius — Juslin — Jus¬ 
tinian — Beiisarius, a famous Roman Genera/, under 
the Emperor Justinian. 

A. D. 476.-565. 

Durino tile various vicissitudes and decline of the 
empire ill the West, tlie imperfect unnals of the Ea.sl 
present lo us the names of Zeno, Aiiastasius, and Jus¬ 
lin, who successively ascended the throne of Constau. 
tiiiople. 

After the failure of the Theudosian line, the choice 
of llie senate mi^ht be jiislitied, in some measure, by 
the characters of Martian and Leo. Tiie iiiherilance 
of the latter and of the East peaceably devolved on his 
infant grandson, the son of his daughter Ariadne; and 
her Isaurian husband, (HU2) the fortunate 'i’rascalis- 
seiis, exchanged that barbarous name for the Grecian 
^ £) appellatioir of Zeno, when be was invested 
^' with the Roman jiutple, without any endow¬ 
ments of mind ur body, without any advantages 
^f royal birth, or superior qualifications. After the 
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decease of the elder Len, he approached with respect 
the throne of his son, humbly received as a gift the 
second rank in the empire, and soon excited the public 
suspicion on the sndcleii and premature death of hU 
young colleague, whose life could no longer promote 
the success of his ambition. But the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople was ruled by female influence, and agitated 
by female passions: and Verina, the widow of Leo, 
claiming his empire as her own, pronounced a sentence 
of deposition against the worthless and ungrateful ser¬ 
vant, on vthom she bad bestowed the sce'pire. As 
soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he 
fled with precipitation into the mountains of Isauria, 
and her brother, Dasiliscus was unanimously proclaimed 
by the servile senate. By a conspiracy of the malcontents, 
however, Zeno was recalled from exile. The haughty 
spirit of Verina was still incapable of submission or 
repose. She raised an army of seventy thousand men, 
and persisted to the last moment of her life in a fruitless 
rebellion. 

While the east was afflicted by the passions of Verina, 
her daughter Ariadne was distinguished by tlje virtues of 
mildness and fidelity. She followed her husband in bis 
exile, and after his restoration she implored his elemency 
ill favour of her mother. 

On (he decease of 'Zeno, Ariadne, the daugliter, the 
mother, and wife of an emperor, gave her ^ jj 
hand and the imjierial title to Anastasius, (883) .g. ' 

an aged domestic of the palace, w ho survived his 
elevation above twentv-seven yeais, and whose character 
is attested by the acclamation of the people, “ Reign as 
you have lived!” 

The elevation of his successor, (884) Justin of 
Dacia,, was the consequence of his adventurous spirit. 
With two other peasants of (he same village he de¬ 
serted, for the profession of arms', the employment of 
ngriculture and the pastoral life. On foot, with a 
scanty provision of biscuit in their knapsacks, the three 
youths followed the high road for Constantinople, and 
were soon enrolled, for their strength end stature. 
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among the guards of the emperor Leo. Under the lwi> 
succeeding reigns, llie fortunate peasant emerged to 
wealth and honor; and his escape from some dangers 
which threatened his life was afterwards ascribed to the 
guardian angel who watches over the fate of kings. 

As no competitor presumed to appear, on the death 
^ of the late emperor, Justin was invested wiili 
gjg ' the purple by the unanimous consent of the 
soldiers. His ignorance was similar to that 
ofTheodoric; and it is remarkable, that in an age not 
destitute of learning, two contemporary monarclis had 
never been instructed in the knowl^ge of the Alphabet. 
But the genius of Justin was far inferior to that of the 
Gothic king. The experience of a soldier had not 
(jualihed him for the government of an empire ; and, 
though personally brave, the consciousness of his own 
weakness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, 
and political apprehension. He therefore adopted tliu 
talejits aiitl ambition of his nephew Justinian, an aspiring 
youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the rustic solitude 
of Dacia, and educated at Constantinople as the heir of 
his private fortune, and at length of the Ea.stem empii-e. 
Justin died of a wound, which he had received many 
years before in battle, 

(ttSb) When Justinian ascended the throne, the 
kingdom.s of the Goths and Vandals had obtained a 
^ peaceable establishment in Europe and Africa, 
-■ „ ■ but the Roman lawyers and statesmen still 
asserted tlie indefeasible, dominion of the em¬ 
peror. After the imperial purple was resigned by the 
West, the princes of Constantinople assumed the sa¬ 
cred sceptre of the monarchy, and aspired to deliver 
their subjects from the usurpation of barbarians and 
heroics. The internal state of Africa afforded an 
honourable motive, and promised a powerful support to 
the Roman arms; while the hopes of the Romans were 
excited byihe appointment of Belisarius to the command 
of their armies. 

This hero, who revived the fainting glory of Rome, 
was born atnong the Thracian peasants, and served 
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amuiig the private guards of JuBtioian. When his 
patron became emperor, the domestic was promoted 
to military command, and renewed all the glorious 
victories, battles, and triumphs, which had rendered 
the Romans so distinguished in the time of their re¬ 
public. At last, however, he was disgraced, stripped 
of all his employments, and confined to his house. 
His disgrace is ascribed, by a contemporary writer*, 
to the malice of his enemies at court, who persuaded 
Justinian, whose jealousy increased with his years, 
that Belisarius aspired to the sovereignty. But the 
emperor was soon convinced of his innocence, and set 
him at liberty. 

Justinian died A. D. five hundred and sixty-five, 
having signalized his name by reuniting Africa and 
Italy to the empire, and by his public works. There 
\vas scarce a city in Ids dondnions, in which he dill not 
erect some stately edifice. He was easy of access, 
patient, courteous and affable iu discourse, and master 
of those passions, which rage with destructive violence 
in the breast of despotism. He excelled in the virtues 
of chastity and temperance. His repasts were short 
and frugal. On solemn fasts he contented himself with 
water vegetablp.s; and such was his strength, as well as 
resolution, that he frequently passed two days and as 
many nights without tasting any food. The measure of 
his sleep was nut less rigorous. After the repose of a 
single hour, the body was awakened by the soul, and to 
the astonishment of his chamberlains Justinian walked or 
studied till the morning light. Such restless »|)plication 
prolonged time for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
despatch of business. The emperor professed himself a 
miiMcian and architcct, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer 
and theologian; and if he failed in the enterpri,se of 
reconciling, the Christian sects, the review of the Roman 
jurisprudence i.s a noble monument of bis spirit and 
industry. He published the famous code of laws, called 
from him the Ja.stitiian code. 


Agathitn. 
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CHAPTER II. 


^ttin II.—Tibtritts II. — Maurice — Phocas—Ileracliut 
—Constantine III.—Constans II. 

A. D. 565 .^ 668 . 

During the last years of Justinian, liis mind was de- 
votetl to. heavenly euntem[)lation, and he neglected the 
business of the lower world. Seven nephews of the 
chifdlcss inoiiaieh had been educated in the splendor 
of a princely fortune ; they had been shown in high 
commands to the provinces and armies; their charac¬ 
ters were known, their followers were zealous, and as 
the jealousy (vf age postponed the declaration of a 
successor, they ntigltl expect with equal hopes the in¬ 
heritance of theii' uncle. As soon as he expired, the- 
decisive opportunity was embraced by the friends of 
Justin. At the hour of midnight his domestics were 
awakened by an importunate crowd, who thundered 
at his dour and obtained adniiltance by acknowledging 
themselves to be the princi|)al meinhcrs of the seitatc. 
These welcome ileputies announced the niornenious 
secret of the emperor’s decease.; reported, or perha|v8 
inveoled, his dy^ choice of the best beloved aqJ 
mo.st deserving of his nephews, ami conjured Justin to 
prevent the disorders of the iniiUiiude. After com¬ 
posing his countenance to surprise, sorrow, and decent 
ipudcslty, Justin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, 
submitted to the authority of the senate. He was cdu- 
^ U ducted with speed and silence to the palace; the 
■ guards saluted their new sovereign; and the 
martial and religious rites of his coronation were 
acconiplislied. 

f8B6) The annals of the second Jlistin were marked 
with disgrace abroad, and uiiscry at home. In the 
West, the Ruman empire was afflicted by the loss of 
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fialy, (he desnlalirin of Africa, and the conquests of the 
Fersiaiis. lnju<itire prevailed both in the capital and 
the provinces. The rich trembled for their properly, 
ibe poor fttr their safety, the ordinary maiiistrates were 
ignorant or venal, and the coqiplaints, of the people 
coultl no longer be silenced by the splendid names of a 
legislator and a conqueror. fJe therefore determined 
to lay down the weight of the diadem ; and in the choice 
of a worihy substitute he showed some symptoms of a 
discerning spir it. 

The only son of Justin and Sophia having died in his 
infancy, lire emperor resolved to seek a successor not 
in his family, but in the repuLtlic. His wife reenra- 
niendetf I'iherius, liis faithful captain of the guaivjs, 
vvlinse virtues and fortune he might cherish us the fruit 
of his judicious choice. The ceremony of bis elevation 
to the rank of Cmsar, or Augustus, was performed in 
the portico of the palace, in the presence of the 
patriarcli and tlie senate. “ Von-behold,” said 
the emperor to Tiheriiis, “ the ensigns of su-- ' 
preiiie power. Hnilour them, and from them you will 
derive borKoir. Resjiecl tiie empress your niollier. 
Delight not in blood, abstain from r-cveiige, avoid those 
actions by which 1 have ineurred _lhe public haired, and 
consult the e.\perieiice Taiher than the - e,\aniple of 
your predecessor. As a man, I have sinned ; as a sin¬ 
ner, even in this life, I have been severely punished. 
But these servants, pointing to his minrsiers, who have 
iibiised my contideiiec and inflamed my passions, will 
appear with me before the tribunal of Christ. I have 
hern dazzled by the splendour of the diadem; be tliun 
wise and modest. Itemember what you have been; 
ri'member what you are. Love your people like your¬ 
self: protect the fortunes of the rich; relieve the ne¬ 
cessities of the poor.’’ The patriarch having rehearsed 
the prayers of the churcli, 'I’iberius received the (ha- 
deiii on his knees, and Justin, who in his abrlication 
appeared most worthy lo reign, addressed ilie new 
moiiercli in the foUowmg wordsIf you consent, 
I live; if you coinmaad, I die : may tbe God of beaveit 
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«nd earth infuse into your heart, whatever I have tie* 
glected or forgotten.” The four last years of, the 
emperor Justin II. were passed in tranquil obscurity; 
and his choice was justified by the filial reverence and 
gratitude of Tiberius. He died A. D. five hundred and 
Seventy-eight. 

The virtues of (8B7) Tiberius -II. and his beauty, in¬ 
troduced him to the favour of Sophia; and the widow 
of Justin was persuaded that she should preserve her 
p station and infiuence under the reign of a second 
■ and more youthful husband. But if the ara- 

‘ ' bilious candidate had been templed to Hatter 
and dissemble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil her 
expectations, or his own promise. Several of the 
factions demanded the name of their new empress; 
when both the people and Sophia were astonished by 
the proclamation of Anastasia, the secret and lawful wife 
of the emperor Tiberius. Whatever could alleviate the 
disa|)poiatment of Sophia, imperial honours, a stately 
palace, a numerous household, were liberally bestowed 
by the piety of her adopted son. On solemn occasions 
he attended and consulted the widow of his benefactor. 
But her anvbition disdained the vain semblance of 
royalty, and the respectful appellalioii of mother served 
to exasperate, rather than appease, the rage- of an 
injured woman, While she accepted, and repaid with 
a courtly smile, the fair expressions of regard and 
confidence, a secret alliance was concluded between 
the dowager empress an’d her ancient enemies. Her 
designs, however, were frustrated by the wisdom and 
firmness of the emperor. . From the pomp and honours 
which she had abused, Sophia was reduced to a modest 
allowance. Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted 
her correspondence, and committed to a faithful guard 
the custody of her person. 

After recording the vice or folly of so many Roman 
princes, it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, on a 
cfiaTactei' conspicuous by the qualities of humanity, 
juatke, temperance, and fortitude; to contemplate a 
Boveretgn aH^le in his palace, pious in the church) 
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impartial on the seat of judgment, and ficlorious in 
war. 

The Romans of the East would have been happj, if 
the best gift of heaven, a patriot kjng, had been con¬ 
firmed as a permanent blessing. But in less than four 
years after the death of Justin, his worthy successor 
sunk into a mortal disease, which left him only suffi¬ 
cient time to restore the diadem, according to the 
tenure by which he held it, to the most deserving of 
his fellow citizens. Tiberius selected Maurice from 
the crowd, a judgment more precious than the purple 
itself. The patriarch and senate were summoned to 
the bed of the dying prince. Having bestowed bis 
daughter and the empire, he expressed his hope, that 
the virtues of his son and successor would erect the 
noblest mausoleum to his memory. But the most 
sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign; 
and the eyes and acclamations of mankind were speedily 
directed to the rising sun. 

(888) The-emperor Maurice, whose youth was spent 
in the profession of arms, derived his origin from 
ancient Rome; but his parents were settled at Arta- 
bissus, in Cappadocia, and their singular felicity 
preserved them alive to behold and partake the fortune 
of their son. He ascended the throne at the mature 
age of forty-three years, and reigned above . jj 
twenty years over the East and over himself; ' ' 

expelling from his mind the wild democracy of 
the passions, and establishing, according to the quaint 
expression of Evagrius, a perfect aristocracy of reason 
and virtue. 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the 
camps of Caesar and Trajan, than to those of Justinian 
and Maurice. In the construction and us» of ships, 
engines, aud fortifications, the barbarians ^hiired the 
superior ingenuity of a people, whom tb«^w eo often 
vanquished in the field. The science of petics was 
transcribed and studied in the books of the vreeks and 
Romans. The order, evolutions, and stratagems of 
antiquity, were perfedtly understood. But solitude 
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or degeneracy of the provinces could no longer supply 
a race of men to handle those weapons, to guard those 
walls, to navigate those ships, and to reduce the theory 
of war into bold and successful practice. The genius 
of Belisarius had been formed without a master, and 
expired without a disciple. Neither honour nor pa. 
triotism could animate the lifeless bodies of slaves and 
strangers, who had succeeded to the honours of the 
legioas. The cure of this evil was undertaken by 
Maurice ; but the rash attempt, which drew destruction 
on 'his own head, tended only to aggravate the disease. 
A reformer should be exempt from the suspicion of 
interest, and he roust possess the confidence and es¬ 
teem of those whom he proposes to reclaim. As these 
circumstances, however, had not been attended to, the 
camps both of Asia and Europe were soon agitated 
with furious seditions. The army of the Danube 
pronounced Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled or 
slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, undeie the 
command of Fhocas, a simple centurion, returned by 
hasty marches to tbe neiglibourliood of Constantinople. 
So obscure had been the former condition of Fhocas, 
that the emperor was ignorant of the name and cha¬ 
racter of his rival; but as soon as be learned that the 
centurion, though bold in sedition, was timid in the 
face of danger, “ Alas!” cried the desponding prince, 
" If he is a coward, he will surely- be a murderer.*' 
It was not long before this sentiment was dreadfully 
vefibed. The successful usurper put Maurice and his 
children to death.' Tiie body of the father and his 
five sons were ewt into the sea, their heads were Ex¬ 
posed at Coustantiiiople to the insults or pity of the 
multitude, and it was not till some signs of putrefaction 
had appet^ed, that Fhocas connived at the private 
burial of these venerable remains. In that grave the 
faults and errors of Maurice were interred. HU fate 
alone was remembered; and At the end of twenty 
y^ajs, in the recital of the history of Tlieophylact, the 
nournful tale was interrupted by the tears of the 
audience. • 
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Such tears must have flowed in secret, for conipaasiou 
would have been criminal under the reign of ^ jj 
PhocBs, (889) who was peaceably acknowledged * 
in the provinces of the East' and West. But 
Heraclius, viceroy of Africa, and some others at last 
conspired against the centurion, who disgraced the 
throne of Constantinople; and the tyrant was seized in 
his own palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, 
clothed in a vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was 
carried before Heraclius, who reproached him with the 
crimes of his abominable reign. “ Wilt thou reign 
better!” were the last words of Phocas. After he had 
sulFered variety of contemptuous treatment, his head 
was severed from his body, and the mangled trunk cast 
into the flames. 

(890) The voice of the clergy, the senate,' and the 
people, invited rf&^clius to ascend the throne, which 
he had purified from guilt and ignominy. After some 
graceful hesitation, he yielded to their entreaties ^ 

His coronation was accompanied by that of his ■* 
wifeEudoxia; and their posterity, till the fourth 
generation, continued to reign over the empire of the, 
East. 

Constantine III. the son and successor of Heraclius, 
did not survive his elevation more than (891) one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-one days. He expired in tlie thirtieth 
year of his age,, and, although his life had been ^ p 
a long scene of malady,’ an idea was entert'dined 
that poison had been the means, and his critel 
step-mother, Martina, the author, of his untimely fate. 

(89'i) His son Constans II. on his accession'to the 
crown, caused his brother Theodosius to be put to 
death, lest the senate or people should one day invade 
the right of primogeniture, and place him on an equal 
throne. His murder was avenged by the imprecations 
of the people, and the assassin, in the fulness of power, 
departed from his capital into voluntary ‘aftd perpetual 
exile. After passing the winter at Athens, he sailed 
to Tareotura, in Italy, visited Rome, and concluded a 
L 2 
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long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, bjf 
fixing his residence at Syracuse. Odious to himself and 
to mankind, Conslans perished bv domestic treason, in 
the capital of Sicily. A servant who waited in the bath, 
« D pouring warm water on his head, struck 

him violently with the vase. He fell, stunned 
by the blow and suffocated by the water: his at¬ 
tendants, who wondered at the tedious delay, going in 
beheld with indifference the corpse of their lifeless 
emperor. 


CHAPTER III. 

Conttaniine IV. —Justinian II. — Philippicus — 
Anastasius II.—Theodosius III .— Leo III. — Consta*. 
tine V.—Leo IF.—Constantine FI. and Irene — 
Nicephorus I. — Stauracius — Michael I .— Leo F .— 
Michael II.—Michael III.—Basil I. 


A. D. GC8,—88G. 

CONSTANS had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, 
the eldest of whom had been clothed in his infaucy with 
tl^e purple. When the father summoned them to attend 
his person in Sicily, these precious hostages were 
detained by the Greeks, and a firm refusal informed 
him they were tjie children of the state. The news of 
his murder was conveyed with almost supernatural speed 
to Constantinople; and, (69:1) Constantine IV. the 
f.. eldest ot his sons, inherited his throne. But his 
reign, like that of his predecessor, was stained 
' with fraternal discord. 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance of 
the Roman world devolved to (894) Justinian 
II.; a^ the name of a triumphant lawgiver 
■ was dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who 
imitated his namesake only in the extensive luxury of 
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building. His passions were strong ; his understanding 
was feeble; and he was intoxicated with a foolish pride, 
that his birth had given him the command of millions, 
of whom the smallest community would not have 
chosen him for their local magistrate. He became so 
cruel, that he w'as called a second Nero. Every tongue 
was prompt to pronounce, every hand to execute, the 
death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was at 
last deserted by his barbarian guards ; and the stroke 
of the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and 
Roman virtue, 

Fhilippicus, by whom he was slain, being invested 
with the purple, was hailed at Constantinople * jj 
as a hero who bad delivered his country from ' 
a tyrant, Justinian had left behind him an ' ’ 

ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine, which 
was soon dissipated by his successor. On the festival 
of his birth-day, Philippicus entertained the multitude 
with games, and his nobles with a sumptuous bani|uet. 
At the meridian liour he withdrew to his chamber, in¬ 
toxicated with flattery and wine; forgetful that his 
example had made every subject ambitious, and that 
every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some 
bold cons|>irators introduced themselves during the 
disor of the feast; and the slumbering monsrcli was 
surprised, and deposed, before he was sensible of his 
danger. • 

The traitors, however, were deprived of their reward. 
The free voice of the senate and people promoted Ar¬ 
temius from the office of secretary to that of emperor, 
lie assumed the title of Anastasius II. and . 
displayed in a short reign the virtues both of ' 
peace and war. But, after the extinction of 
the imperial line, the rule of obedience was violated, 
and every change diffused the seeds of new revolutions. 
In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant 
officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with .the 
purple. After some months of a naval war, . 
Anastasius resigned the sceptre ; and the .con- ' _ ' 
queror, (895) Theodosius HI. submitted in ' ’ 

L 3 
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hi« lum to the superior Bsoendant of Leo, the i^eoerat 
of the oriental troops. The restless impatience of Anoe- 
tasiuB tempted him to risk and lose bis life in a treason* 
able enterprise; but the last days of Theodosius were 
honourable and secure. The single sublime word, “ Sal¬ 
vation*,’’ which he inscribed on his tomb, expresses the 
confidence of virtue and religion. 

Leo III. was a native of Isauria, and Conon was 
D primitive name. He possessed the virtues 

716 ' prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of 

mankind, and the important art of gaining 
their confidence and directing their passions. After 
a reign of twenty-four years, he peaceably expired in 
the palace of Constantinople; and the purple, which 
he had acquired, was transmitted by the right of in¬ 
heritance to the third generation. 

During a long reign of thirty-four years, (890) the 
son and successor of Leo, Constantine V. was dissolute 
^ jj and cruel. His life was stained w'ith the most 
741* vices. He assisted at the execution of 

the most noble and innocent Christians, surveyed 
their agonies, and listened to their groans, without 
satiating his appetite for blood. 

(897) r..eo IV. the sop of the fifth, and the farther of 
the sixth Constantine, was of a feeble constitution. 
The principal care of his reign was the settlement of the 
^ succession. (898) The association of young 
■ Constantine was urged by the ofiBcious zeal of 
his, subjects; and the enip^or, conscious of 
his deepy,. complied after a prudent hesitation with 
their uu^imous wishes, The royal infant, at tlie age 
of five ^jears, was crowned with his mother Irene; apd 
theoalional consent was-n^tified by every circuthslance 
of p»mp and solemnity, that'could dazzle the eyes, or 
'^ipd' the conscience of the. Greeks, Irene displayed 
g/ent talents, but committed some atrocious murders 
the relations of ^her husband, and at last filled up 
the measure of her iniquities by rendering Constantine 
incapable of the throne. Her emissaries assaulted the 
* Stlni. 
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sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers with rib' 
lence into his eyes. The blind son of Irene, however, 
liiirvived many years, oppressed by the court, and for¬ 
gotten by the world; and the memory of Constantine 
Was recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter 
Euphrosyne with the emperor Mietiaei II. The people, 
irritated by her conduct, invested Nicephoros, the great 
treasurer, with the purple; and, in her exile on the isle 
of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsistence by 
the labours of her distaff. 

(fi99) The character of Nicephorus I. was stained 
"with the vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and ^ p 
avarice. His want of virtue was not supplied ’ 

by any superior talents, nor his want of talents 
hy any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and unfor¬ 
tunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished hy the 
Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians; and the advan¬ 
tage of his' death overbalanced, in the public opinion, 
the destruction of a Roman army. His son and heir 
Stauracius escaped from the field with a mortal ^ jj 
wound. On the near prospect of his decease, g^^ 
Michael, the great master of the palace, was 
named hy every citizen, except his envious brother. 
Tenacious of a sceptre now falling from his hand, he 
conspired against the life of his successor. Michael I. 
however, accepted the purple, and before he sunk 
into the grave, the son of Nicephorus implored the 
clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael ^ jj 
in an age of peace ascended an hereditary g^j^' 
throne, ^he might have reigned and died the 
father of his peopU, But his mild virtues were the best 
adapted to the shade of private life; for he was neither 
capable of controlling the'ambition of his equals, nor 
of resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarlaus. 
After an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left in 
their winter quarters of Thrace some disaffected troops, 
who asserted the right of a military election. They 
marched towards the capital. But the clergy, the 
senate, and the people of Constantinople, adhered to 
the cause of Michael. His humanity, however, led 
l4 
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him to yield; for he protested, that not a drop of 
Chrisliao blood should be shed in his quarrel, and de- 
•ired his massengers to present the conquerors with 
^ jj the keys of tlie city and the palace. They 
gjg’ were disarmed by his submission; and the 
imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of solitude 
and religion thirty-two years after he had been ^tripped 
of the purple, 

The reigns of his successors, (000) Leo V. and 
Michael II, are not interesting; but the genealogy of 
Basil I. a native of Adrianople, who murdered Mi¬ 
chael' III. exhibits a genuine picture of the revolution 
of the most illustrious families. No sooner w.as he 
born, than his cradle, his family, and his city, were 
swept away by an inundation of the Bulgarians, He 
was educated a slave in a foreign land; and in this 
severe discipline he acquired the hardiness of body 
^ and flexibility^ of mind which promoted his 
* future elevation. He defeated the Saracens at 
■ Caesarea, and put the empire into a very flourish¬ 
ing condition. But as he had “ waded through slaughter 
to a throne,” he could not be happy; and ins life was 
terminated by an accident in the chace in the year eight 
hundred and eighty-six. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Leo VI,—Constantine VII.—Romanus—Nicephorus 
Phocas—Basil II.—Constantine VIII.—Constantine 
IX.—Constantine X. Monomachus — Theodora—Isaac 
Comnenas—Constantine XI. Ducas—Eudocia — Ro- 
manus Diogenes—Constantine XII.—Alexius I. Com¬ 
nenas — Manuel. 

A, u. S86 _ 1180. 

(f)01 ) The name of Leo VI. the son of Basil I. has 
been dignified with the title of philosopher; and , p 
the union of the prince and the sage, of the active „ ‘ 
and speculative virtues, would indeed constitute 
the perfection of human nature. But-the chime of- 
Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. His life was 
spent in the pomp of the palace', and even the clemency 
which he showed, and the peace which he strove to 
preserve, are imputed to the softness and indolence of 
his character. 

(002) Constantine VII. came to the throne at the age 
of seven years, under the guardianship of his mother 
Zoe; so that his life and titular reign were nearly ^ p 
of equal duration. But of fifty-four years, six ' ' 

had elapsed before his father's death; and the 
son of Leo was ever the voluntary ox reluctant subject 
of those who oppressed bis weakness, or abused his 
confidence. / 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison, 
when his son, (003) Romanus, ascended the throne of 
Constantinople. A prince, who at the age of twenty 
could be suspected of anticipating his inheritance, must 
have been already lost in the public esteem; yet ^ p 
Romanus vvas rather, weak than wicked; and the ygp’ 
largest share of guilt was transferred to his wife 
L 6 
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Tbeopbano, a womaa of masculine spirit and flagitious 
manners. In stcength and beauty Romanus was'con* 
spicuous above his equals. He was tall and straight as 
a young cypress^ his coniplej^ion was fair and florid, 
and his eyes were sparkling. Yet even these per¬ 
fections were insufKcient to fix the love of Theophano j.for 
after a reign of four years she mingled for her husband 
the like deadly draught, which she had composed for 
his father. 

After this horrid deed, the empress looked around for 
a protector, and threw herself into the arms of the 
bravest soldier. Her heart, was capricious; but the 
jj deformity of the new favourite rendered it more 
pgg ■ than probji^le, that interest was 4he motive of 
her love. Nicephorus Pliocas united, in the 
popular opinion, the double merit of a hero and a saint. 
In the former character, his qualificatioiis were genuine 
and splendid; but his religion was of a more ambiguous 
cast. 


(»04) In nirte hundred and siaty-ninte, Basil II. who 
felt the impulse of genius and the desire of action, was 
the acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople, and 
the provmces; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran 
generals, who laboured to emulate the example of suc¬ 
cessful usurpation. Against these domestic enemies 
Basil drew his sword, and they trembled io the presence 
of a lawful and high-spirited prince. 

Of the reign of Constantine VIII. no mention was 
made in its proper place, because it could only have 
been said, that his books and music,-his pen and bis 
pencil, >vere a constant source of amusement. 

■Constantine IX. was for the space of twelve years 
the obscure and voluntary pupil of a minister, who 


A P persuaded him to indulge the pleksures Of youth, 
rfl25 disdain the labours of government. ' lo 

AMfr-. yyeb the emperor was for ever ea- 

Huttled. 

The'health of Constantine X.' Monomachus,' was 


disturbed by the tortiwes of the gout, and his dissolute 
reign was spent in sickness and pleaa^ire. Tbe epithet 
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of Mouoinachu«, the single combatant, must ^ jy 
hate been expressive of his valour and victory in , 
some public or private qxarrel. The last mea¬ 
sures of Constantine to change the order of succession 
were prevented by the more vigilant friends of Theo- 
'dora; and after his decease, with the general . p 
consent, she took possession of her inheri- 
tance; and by the influence of favourites, - 
the eastern world was for some time peaceably 
governed. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at 
least of spirit, begins to .emerge. The soldiers, irbo 
had qerved with reluctant loyalty a series of etferainate 
masters, secretly assembled in the sanctuary ^ p 
St. Sophia, and the votes of the military^ synod 
were unanimous in favour of Isaac Comneiius,.. ^ 
whose family supported for some time the sinking 
empire. 

In the labour of puerile declamations, his supcetiilor, 
(905) Constantine XI. Ducas, sought in vain th^'crown 
of eloquence, more precious in hi« opinion thanV^ 
that of Rome; and, in the subordinate func- 
lions of a judge, he forgot the duties of a soldier ■ 
and w warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic in^ 
difference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas wgs 
anxious only to secure, at the expence of the republic, 
the power and prosperity of his children. 

During their minority, on the death of Constantine, 
his widow Eudocia was entrusted with the admiluHr 
tration; but experience had taught the jealousy 
of the dying monarch to protect his sons from the 
danger of her second nuptials'; and her solenau !■ ™ ' 
engagement, attested by the principal senators, was 
deposited in the hands of the patriarch. Komanup 
Diogenes, a general of the empire, attempted to wrert 
the sceptre from her, on which she condemned him to 
death;.but after she had seen him, her batted turned to 
love, and notwithstanding her promise, she not only pro- 
nount^d his pardon, but took him for her husband. 

The barbarian guards, however, raised tbeir batlk- 
L Q 
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axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the young; 
princes were soothed by the tears of their mother, and 
the solemn assurances of the fidelity of Romanus, who 
^ Q filled the imperial station with di^'nity and 
lo'es' efforts to resist the progress of 

the Turks were valiant, but unsuccessful. His 
defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the 
Byzantine monarchy of the East; and alter he was 
released fromthe chains of the sultan, he vainly sought 
his wife and his subjects. His wife had,been placed in 
amonastery, and the subjects of Romanus had embraced 
the rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the 
bands of the enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, 
of all the public and |)rivate rights of a citizen. 

(DOS) Constantine XII. born and educated in the 
purple, confirmed the succession of the Comnenian 
^ U dynasty. Blessed with a virtuous disposition, 
in'ts’ manners, and splendid talents, he was 

the idol of the people. 

Alexius I. Comiienus, was chosen emperor by the 
troops. The misfortunes of the times were his misfor¬ 
tune and his glory. Every calamity, which can afilict 
a declining empire, was accumulated on his reign by 
the justice of heaven and the vices of his predeceisors. 
. In the East, the victorious Turks had spread, 
108l' Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of 

‘ .the Koran and the crescent. The West was 
invaded by the adventurous valour of the Normans; 
and in the inomenis of peace the Danube poured forth 
new swarms, who had gained in the science of war, 
what they had lost in ferociousness of manners. 
The seaw'as not less hostile than the land; and while 
the frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, the 
palace was distracted with secret treason and con¬ 
spiracy. On a sudden, the banner of the cross was 
displayed by the Latins. Europe was precipitated on. 
Asia; and Constantinople bad almost been swept away 
by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest Alexius 
•leered the iuiperial vessel with dexterity and courage. 
At the head of his armies, he was bold in action, skil- 
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ful'in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve 
his advantages, and rising from his defeats with in¬ 
exhaustible vigour. Tile discipline of tbe camp was 
revived, and a new generation of men and soldiers was 
created by the example and the precepts of their leader. 
Alexius, with superior policy, balanced the interests 
and passions of the champions of the first crusade. By 
his wise regulations, the laws of public and private 
order were restored; the arts of wealth and science were 
cultivated; and the limits of the empire were enlarged 
in Europe and Asia. 

Educated in the silk and purple of the east, Manuel, 
though inferior to Alexius in other respects, possessed 
that iron temper of a soldier, which cannot easily ^ p 
be paralleled, except in the lives of Richard I. 
of England, hnd Cliarles ^XII. of Sweden. His 
arms were exercised on mou>:it Taurus, in the plains of 
Hungary, on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the 
seas of Sicily and Greece. The influence of his ne- 
gociations extended from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia; 
and the Byzantine monarchy, for a time, became an 
object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia and 
Europe. Such was the strength of Manuel, and his 
exercise in arms, that Raymond, suriiained the Hercules 
of Antioch, was incapable of wielding the lance and 
buckler of the Greek emperor. In a fmnous tourna¬ 
ment, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and over¬ 
turned in bis first career two of the stoutest of the 
Italian knights. In one day, he is said to have slain 
above forty of the barbarians with his own hand. But 
the most singular feature in the character of this em¬ 
peror is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, 
of hardiness and efl'eminacy. In war he seemed ignow 
rant of peace; in peace he appeared incapable of wai. 
In the field -he slept in the sun or upon the snow, tired 
in the longest marches the strength of his men and horses, 
and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the 
camp. No sooner did he return to Coiistantjnople, 
than be resigned himself to the - pleasures of a life of 
luxury. In the distress of bis last Turkish camp, 
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Manuel endured a bitter reproach from the mouth of a 
soldier. Aa he quenched hia thirst, he complained that 
tbe water of a fountain was mingled with blood. " It 
is not the first time,” exclaimed a voice from the 
crovrti, “that you have drunk the blood of your Christian 
subjects.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Alexius II.—Andronicus—Isaac Angtlus—Alexius An^ 
gtlus—Conquest of Constantinople by the Latins. 

A. D. 1180.—1204. 

Albxitis II. at the age of ten years ascended the 
Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had closed 
^ jj the glories of the Comnenian line. As he was 
llftn' ^ youth, he had for his parlqer in the go- 

■ vernment, Andronicus, grandson of the great 
Alexius, and one of the most conspicuous characters of 
the age, whose genuine adventures might form the sub¬ 
ject of a very singular romance. He was both strong 
and handsome. The want of the softer graces was 
aupplied by a manly countenance, a lofty stature, ath¬ 
letic muscles, and the air and deportment of a soldier. 
The preservation, in bis old age, of health and vigour, 
was the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of 
bread and a draught of water were often his sole repast; 
and'iflie tasted a wild boar, or a stag, which he had 
Toasted with his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit 
of a laborious chace. Dexterous inarms, he was igno¬ 
rant of fear. His persuasive eloquence could bend to 
every situation- and character of life; and in every deed 
of tnischief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to con¬ 
trive, and a hand to execute. He had been imprisoned 
twelve years for treasonable practices against the em¬ 
peror Manuel, but at last effected bis escape, and ffed 
to Russia. 
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: When'.he. was hivited to Conatantinople, oppositioB 
soDk-rbeFore lum> The Byeaiitifie navy sailed from the 
harbour to receive the. preserver of the empire. The 
torrent was loud and irresistible, and the insects, who bad 
bashed in the sunshine of royal favour, disappeared at 
the blast of the storm. It was the first care of Andro- 
nicuB.to occupy the palace, to salute the emperor, to 
confine his mother, to punish her minister, and to restore 
the public order and tranquillity. He then visited the 
sepulchre of Manuel. The spectators were ordered to 
stand aloof; but as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, 
they beared this murmur of triumph and revenge, " I 
no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me 
like a vagabond to every climate of the earth, Thon 
art safely deposited under a seven-fold dome, from which 
thou canst never arise till the signal of Ihe last trumpet. 
It is now niy turn, and speedily will I trample on thy 
ashes and tJiy posterity.’* 

(!)07) In the first months of his administration, his 
designs were veiled by a fair semblance of hypocrisy. 
The coronation of Alexius was performed with due 
solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, holding in his 
hands the body and blood of Christ, declared, that he 
lived and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved 
pupil. 

In a short time, .however, Aiidronicus accused and 
tried the mother of Alexius, for a treasonable corres¬ 
pondence, with the king of Hungary. The empress was 
put to death, her corpse was buried in the sea, and 
her memory was wounded by an ugly representation 
of her beauteous form. The fate of her son was not 
long deferred. He was strangled with a bow-string, 
and the Roman sceptre was the reward of the tyrant’s 
crimes. 

The government of Androniciis exhibited a singular 
contrast of vice and virtue. When he listened to hit 
passions, he was the scourge, when he consulted faU 
reason, the father of his people. In the exercise ^ 
of private justice, he was equitable and rigorous, 

The provinces, so lung the objects of oppression 
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or nitglect, revived in prosperitj and plenty ; and 
Biilliona applauded the distant blessings of his reign, 
while he was cursed by those who witnessed his daily 
cruelties. He behaved in the most tyrannical manner to 
the reiatious of the royal family; and at last the people, 
wearied with his oppressions, rebelled against him. On 
the first alarm, he rushed to Constantinople; but was 
astonished by the silence of the palace, the tumult of 
the city, and the general desertion of his subjects, 
Andronieus proclaimed a free pafdon; but they neither 
desired, nor would grant, forgiveness. He offered to 
resign the crown to his son Manuel; but the virtues of 
the son could not e:icpiate his father's crimes. The 
tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, 
^ p loaded with fetters, and a long chain about his 
118&" His eloquence, and the tears of his female 

companions, pleaded in vain for his life; for in¬ 
stead of a legal execution, the new monarch abandoned 
the criminal to the numerous sufferers, whom he had 
deprived either of father, husband, or friend. He en¬ 
dured the most dreadful treatment with uncommon 
patience, and, in his last moments, was very penitent. 
. p (90B) Isaac too was dethroned by the ambition uf 
' his brother Alexius Angelus; and their discord 
■ introduced the French and Venetians, called by 
historians the Latins, to the conquest of Constantinople, 
the first great period in the fall of the Eastern empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Baldwin I, — Henry—Peter of Courtenay — Robert— 
Baldwin II, — Michael Paleeologus — Andronicus the 
Elder—Andronicus the Younger—John Palaologus I. 
— John Paleeologus II. — Constantine Paleeologus — 
Siege and Conquest of Constantinople by the lurks, 

A. D. 1204.—1453. 

After the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, 
the first step was the creation of an emperor. The six 
electors of ihe French nalion were ecclesiastics, and the 
six Venetians were the principal ministers of the state. 
(909) Baldwin, count of Flander.s and Hainault, who 
who had distinguished himself by his heroic conduct in 
the fourth crusade, was unanimously chosen cm- ^ ^ 
peror of the East. He was saluted with loud ' 
applause, and the proclamation was re-echoed ■* 
through the city by the joy of the Latins, and the trem¬ 
bling adulation of the Greeks. 

Two fugitives, however, still asserted their claim. 
But the wicked can never love, and should rarely trust, 
their fellow criminals. (.010) Mourzoufle, who was 
received with smiles and honour^ in the camp of his 
father Alexius, was seized in the bath, deprived of his 
eyes, stripped of his troops and treasures, and turned 
out to wander an object of horror and contempt. 
Actuated by fear or remorse, he was stealing over to 
Asia, when he was seized by the Latins of Constan¬ 
tinople, and condemned to an ignominious deaths His 
judges debated the mode of his execution, the axe, the 
wheel, or the stake; but it was resolved that Mour- 
zoufie shoulil ascend the Theodosian column, a pillar 
of white marble one hundred and forty.seven feet high, 
and from the summit he was cast down headlong, and 
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dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the presence of 
innumerable spectators. The fate of Alexius is less 
tragical. He was sent a captive to Italy, and a gift to 
the king of the Romans. He had not much reason to 
,rejoice, when the sentence of imprisonment and exile 
-were changed from a fortress in the Alps to a monastery 
in Asia, 

Not long after, the Greeks revolted against Baldwin, 
and were joined by the king of Bulgaria. As the spirit 
of chivalry could seldom discriminate caution from 
cowardice, the emperor took the held with one hundred 
and forty knights, and their train of archers and Ser¬ 
jeants. Being drawn into an ambuscade, be was made 
prisoner and put to death. 

In all civilized hostility, a treaty is established for 
the exchange or ransom of prisoners; and if their cap¬ 
tivity be prolonged, their condition is known, and they 
are treated according to their rank with humanity. 
But the savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws 
of war. His prisons, involved in darkness, suffered 
not the name of a captive to escape, and above a year 
elapsed before the Latins could be assured of the death 
of Baldwin. fSll) During that time, his brother, the 
^ p regent Henry, would not consent to assume 
1206' *''*^*^ emperor. His moderation was 

applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and 
inimitable virtue. In the siege of Constantinople, and 
beyond the Hellespont, Henry had deserved the fame 
of a valiant knight and a skilful commander; bis 
courage was tempered with a degjree of prudence and 
mildness unknown to his impetuous brother. He died 
at Thessalonica, in the defence Af that kingdom'; when 
* jj Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, was 
1 - 217 ' Latins to assume the empire of 

‘ the East. His reputation was fair, his posses- 
sionk were ample, and in the bloody crusade against 
the Albigenses, the clergy and the soldiers had been 
. ^ abundantly satislied of his' zeaT and valour. The 
1221 * successor Robert, was an sera of 

' calamity and disgrace; and the colony, as it 
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•was ityled, of New France, yielded on all sides lo the 
ijreeks of Nice and Epiros. His personal misfortunes 
■well prove the anarchy of the government, and the 
Ferocity of the times. He had neglected his Greek 
bride, to introduce into the palace a beautiful maid,.of a 
private, though noble family, of Artois ; and her mother 
had been tempted by the lustre of the purple to forfeit 
■her engagements with a gentleman of Burgundy. His 
love was converted into rage. He assembled his friends, 
forced, the palace gates, threw the mother into the sea, 
and inhumanly cut off the nose and lips of the emperor’s 
concubine. 

(912) Baldwin II. who succeeded his brother Ro¬ 
bert, visited the Western courts, ia order to obtain 
some supplies of men or money for the relief of the 
sinking empire. But often was the imperial beggar 
humbled^ with scorn, insulted with pity, and degraded 
in his own eyes and those of the nations be solicited. In 
Jiis first visit to England, he was stopped at Dover, by 
a severe reprimand, for presuming without leave to enter 
an independent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin 
was permitted to pursue his journey, was entertained 
with civility, and thankfully departed with a present of 
seven hundred marks. From the avarice of Rome he 
could only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, and a 
treasure of indulgences. 

Michael Palaeologus, the guardian and colleague of 
.the young prince of Nice, and possessed ,of all the 
virtues and vices that belong to the founder of a new 
dynasty, now made himself master of Constahtiuople, 
and became emperor of the East. Baldwin had ^ ^ 
flattered himself that he might retain.some pro- -jjg]' 
vinces or cities by a negociation. But his ambas¬ 
sadors were dismissed with mockery and contempt. 
Every place they named, Palsologus alleged some 
special reason for not resigning. In one he was born ; 
in another he had been first promoted to military egm- 
mand; in a third he bad enjoyed, and hoped long.to 
enjoy, the pleasures of the chaee. 

Androuicus, afterwards surnamed the elder, was 
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proclaimed and crowned emperor of the Romans, in the 
p fifteenth year of his .age. He held that august 
iSTt" years as the colleague, and fifty as the 

scccessor of his father. The reign of Andrnnicus 
the younger was not more glorious or fortunate than that 
of the elder. He gathered the fruits of ambilion ; hut 
jj the flavour was bitter. In the supreme station he 
1328* remains of his early popularity; and the 

defects of his character became more cuiispicuous 
to the world. The public reproach urged him to march 
in person against the Turks ; but a defeat and a wound 
were the only trophies of his expedition in Asia, 
Avhich confirmed the establishment of the Ottoman 
monarchy. 

John Palasologus I. was left an orphan and an em¬ 
peror, in the ninth year of his age ; and his weakness 
^ jj was protected by the first and most deserving 
1341 ' Greeks. The Roman world, during his 

reign, was contracted to a corner of Thrace, 
between Propontis and the Black Sea, about fifty 
miles in length, and fifty in breadth; a space of ground 
not more extensive than the lesser principalities of 
Germany or Italy ; yet still the remains of Constan¬ 
tinople represented the wealth and population of a 
kingdom. 

John Falaeolugus II. immediately after his eleva¬ 
tion, proceeded to repudiate his wife, and to contract a 
jj new marriage with the princess of Trebizond. 

Beauty was in his eyes the first qualification 
" ' of an empress; and he publicly declared, that 
unless he was indulged with a divorce, he would retire 
to a.cloister, and leave the throne to his brother Con¬ 
stantine. 

(913) The last of the Eastern emperors was Con¬ 
stantine Palseologus. It unfortunately happened, that 
many of these monarchs were more jealous of the 
progress of the Christians than of the Turks; and 
though oceans of blood were spilt, yet a Christian 
kingdom was erected at Jerusalem under Godfrey of 
Boulogne; but neither he nor his successors possessed 
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any real power for maintaining it. The Turks, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, had extended their 
dominions on every side. From Othman they took the 
name of Otiimans; the appellation of Turks, which 
signifies, in the original, wanderers, or banished men, 
being considered by them as a term of reproach. Amu- 
rath, under whom the order of janizaries was esta¬ 
blished, fixed the seat of his empire at Adrianople. 
Bajazet I. after conquering Bulgaria, laid siege to 
Constantinople, in hopes of subjecting all the Greek 
empire. His greatness and insolence provoked Ta¬ 
merlane, a Tartarian prince, who was just returned 
from his Eastern conquests, to declare war against him. 
A decisive battle was fought between those rival con¬ 
querors in Natolia, on the plain where Pumpey defeated 
Mithridates, when Bajazet’s army was cut in pieces, and 
himself taken prisoner, and shut up in an iron cage, 
where he ended his life. The successors of Tamerlane, 
by declaring war against one another, .left the Turks 
more powerful than ever; and though their career was 
checked by the valour of the Veqelians, Hungarians, and 
the famous Scanderbfg. a prince of Epirus, they gra¬ 
dually reduced the dominions of the Eastern emperors; 
and after a long siege, Mahomet 11, who zeajously pro¬ 
fessed the observance of the koran, took Constantinople. 
On the ruins of the Roman monarchy in the Ea'st, ^ p 
he established the Turkish empire, and his de- 2453 ' 
scendants still possess the finest country in our 
part of the globe. 

Several days were employed by the sultan in pre¬ 
paring for the assault of this famous city. He disperse!^ 
his heralds through the camp, to proclaim the motives 
of his enterprise. Fear is the first principle of a 
despotic government ; his menaces expressed in the 
oriental stvle, “ that the fugitives and .deserters, had 
they the wings of a bird, should not escape from his 
inexorable justice.” The Moslems were exhorted to 
purify their minds with prayer, their bodies with seven 
ablutions; and to abstain from food till the close of the. 
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ensuing day. The minds of the Christians were agitated 
by different passions. Despair and fear by turns occu¬ 
pied their bosoms. The noblest of the youths were 
summoned to tlie imperial palace by Constantine 
Palseologus, whose last speech was the funeral oration 
of the Roman empire. He promised, he conjured, and 
be vainly attempted to infuse faopC, which was almost 
extinguished in his own mind. In this world he was 
comfortless and gloomy. Yet this band of warriow, 
animated by the example of their prince, for some time 
maintained their superiority; snd the voice of the em» 
peior was heard exhorting his companions and subjects 
by a last effort to achieve the delivery of their country. 
Butin a moment of lassitude, the janizaries rose invin¬ 
cible, and poured the fury of their arms on their feeble 
opponents. The tide of battle was impelled by the sult^ 
himself, who on horseback, with an iron mace in his 
hand, reproved the tardy, and applauded the brave. 

The assault now became every moment more vigor¬ 
ous: tiassan, the janizary, was the first who mounted 
the walls. A crowd of Turks impetuously succeeded ; 
and the Greeks, driven from the rampart, were over¬ 
whelmed by increasing multitudes. The remnant of 
the nobles still fought round the person of the emperor. 
His mournful exclamation was henrd, “ Cannot there be 
found a Christian to cut off my head?” His last fear 
was-that of falling alive into the hands of the iiiddels. 
He had ’ before prudently cast away the purple; but in 
the confusion of the attack he fell by an-unknown hand. 
His body, buried under a mountain of the slain, was dis- 
•oveted by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes. 
With'his life the resistance of the Greeks expired. Tile 
Turks poured in on every side. The walls, which had 
defied the Goths, which had resisted the united forces 
of the Avars #nd the Persians, now yielded to the 
entbiiaiasm of the Moslems. 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a-rapid wing; yet 
such vms the extent of Constantinople, that the morfe 
distant quarters enjoyed for some moraentB the bappy 
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igDorance of their ruin. On the assurance of public 
calamity, the houses and convents were instantly 
deserted, and the trembling inhabitants flocked together 
in the streets. In a short time, the male captives were 
bound with cords, the females with their veils and girdles. 
The senators were linked with their slaves, and plebeians 
with ladies of quality, whose faces had hitherto l>6'en 
invisible to the sun and their nearest kindred. In this 
common captivity, theranks of society were confounded; 
the ties of nature were cut asunder; and the inexorable 
soldier was careless of the father's groans, the tears of 
the mother, and the lamentations of the children. The 
nuns were torn from the altar, with outstr^etched arms, 
and dishevelled hair; nor could any place, however; 
saered or sequestered, protect the pei-sons or the. 
property of the Greeks. 

Thus the race nf Othman, the disciples of Mahomet, 
established their government and their religion, in' the 
palace and the churches, which had been founded by 
Constantine. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Miscellaneous Remarks. 

A. D., 478—1453. 

(914) The Byzantine empire was most tranquil when 
it could acquiesce in hereditary succession. But in 
the intervals of the dynasties, the name of a successful 
candidate was speedily erased by a more fortunate 
competitor. Many were the paths that led to the 
summit of royalty. The fabric of rebellion was over¬ 
thrown by the stroke, of conspiracy, or undermined by 
the silent arts, of intrigue. The favourites of the soldiers 
or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women kud 
their friends, were alternately clothed with the purple.. 
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The means of their elevation were base, and their end 
Was often contemptible or tragical. (915^ A being, 
endowed with the same faculties as a man, but with a 
longer measure of eKistence, would cast a smile of pity 
on the folly of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow 
span, to grasp at a precarious and sbort-lived enjoyment. 
It is thus that the experience of history exalts and 
enlarges the horizon of our intellectual prospect. In 
the period under review, near a thousand years have 
rolled away, and the duration of a life or reign is often 
contracted to a fleeting moment. The grave is beside 
the throne. The success of a criminal is almost instantly 
followed by the loss of his prize, and the phantoms of 
several rules, who have passed before our eyes, dwell 
faintly on our remembrance. Was personal happiness 
the object of their ambition? The situation of good 
monarchs is not to be envied. Though they sway the 
sceptre of dominion with paternal kindness, “ their heads 
nust lie uneasy.” But the condition of tyrants is 
oregnant with fear. There is no security, either for 
arince or people, but in virtue and religion, which will 
emain “ unhurt amidst the war of elements, the wreck 
)f matter, and the crush of worlds.” 

, (916) The fall of the Eastern empire, an event which 
tad been long foreseen, was owing to many causes, of 
vliich the chief was tlie total degeneracy of the Greek 
imperors, their families, and their courts. The dislike 
heir subjects had to the popes, and the Western 
hurch, was another cause. One of their patriarchs 
leclared publicly to a Romish legate, that he would 
ather«ee a turban than the pope’s tiara upon the great 
Itar of Constantinople.” The effects of domestic 
lavery -were felt by the people in general. Their 
piritB- were broken. Their valour was diminished. 
?he freedom of antiquity might repeat with generous 
Bthasiasin the sentence of Homer, “ that oh the flnst 
ay «f bis servitude, the captive is deprived of one- 
aif of his manly virtue.” In the last moments of 
ecay, Constantinople was more opulent aud populous 
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than Athens at her most flourishing ara, when the 
scanty sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds was 
possessed by twenty-one thousand male citizens. But 
each of these citizens was a freeman, whose person 
and property were guarded by the laws; and who 
exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
state. 

As the Turks, when they extended their conquests, 
did not exterminate, but reduced the nations to subjec* 
tion, the remains of the ancient Greeks still exist, 
particularly in Constantinople and the neighbouring 
islands; where they profess Christianity under their 
own patriarchs. 


► CHAPTER VIII. 

Incidents and curious Particulars. 

A. D. 476_1453. 

(017) In the year five hundred and thirteen, Constanti¬ 
nople was besieged by Vitalianus, whose fleet was burnt 
by a speculum of brass, 

(016.) In five hundred and sixteen, the computing of 
time by the Christian eera was introduced by Dionysius, 
the monk. 

(019) lu five hundred and twenty-nine, Justinian, 
the eastern emperor, published bis celebrated code of 
laws, s 

(020) III five hundrwd and fifty-seven, there was a 
dreadful plague, which coMinued near fifty years. 
iEthiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised in every 
age as the original source and seminary of the plague- 
III a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African fever is 
generated from the putrefaction of animal substances, 
and especially from the i^warms of locusts, not leas 
destructive to mankind in their death, than during their 
lives. The fatal disease, which now depopulated the 
earth, first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusiunn, 
between the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of 
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tht Nile. From thence, tracing as it were a doable 
path, it spread to the east, over Syria, Persia, and the 
ladies, and penetrated to the west, along the coast of 
Africa, and over the continent of Europe. In the 
spring of the second year, Constantinople was visited 
by,this pestilence. The inhabitants were surprised by a 
slight fever; so slight, that neither the pulse nor the 
colour of the patient gave any signs of the approaching 
danger. The next day the disease was declared by 
the swelling of the glands, particularly those of the 
groin, of the arm-pits and under the ear; and when 
these tumours were opened, they Were found to contain 
a black substance, of the size of a lentil. If they came 
to suppuration, the patient was svved by a discharge of 
the morbid humour. But if they continued hard and 
dry, a mortiheatiun quickly ensued, and t^e fifth day 
commonly terminated life. 

Two or three months before tlie plague broke out, a 
comet made its appearance. The head was in the 
east, the tail in the west; and it remained visible forty 
days, The nations, who gazed with astonishment, ex¬ 
pected wars and calamities from the baleful influence ; 
and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. The 
astronomers dissembled their ignorance of the nature 
of these blazing stars, which they affected to represent 
as the floating meteors of the air; and few among them 
embraced the simple notion of Seneca and the Chal- 
daeaiis, that they are only planets of a longer period and 
more eccentric motion. Time and science have Justified 
the conjectures and priediefl^s of the Roman sage. 
The telescope has opened new worlds to the eyes of 
astronomers; aud one and the same comet is already 
found to have revisited the earth in seven equal revo¬ 
lutions of five hundred and seventy-five years. 

(921) In five hundred and eighty-one, Latin ceased 
to,i)e the language of Italy. 

(022) In six hundred and thirty-seven, Jerusalem war" 
tiJren by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet, who 
soon after took possession of Alexandria, and burnt its 
famous library. 
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(923) In six hundred and fifty-three, the Saracens 
extended their conquests on every side, and retaliated 
the barbarities of the Goths and Vandals upon their 
posterity. They took Rhodes, and destroyed the 
Colossus. 

(924) In seven hundred and forty-eight, the com¬ 
putation of time from the birth of Christ was first used 
in historical writings. 

(925) In seven hundred and seventy, monasteries were 
dissolved in the east by Constantine. 

(926) In the year eight hundred, Charlemagne was 
crowned emperor of Rome and of the Western empire. 

(927) In nine hundred and ninety-one, arithmetical 
figures were brought into Europe from Arabia by the 
Saracens. Letters of the alphabet were formerly used. 

(928) In*one thousand and forty-three, the Turks, a 
nation of adventurers from Tartary, serving liitherto in 
tire armies of contending princes, became formidable, 
and took possession of Persia. 

(929) In one thousand and fifty, the Turks invaded 
the Roman empire ; and, not long after, they took Jeru¬ 
salem from the Saracens. 

(930) In one thousand and ninety-nine, Jerusalem 
was retaken by the crusaders. 

(931) In one thousand one hundred and fifty-onfe, 
the canon law was collected by Gratian, a monk of 
Bolognia. 

(932) In one thousand two hundred and three, Cuii- 
stantinople was besieged and taken by the 1-atins. 

(933) In one thousand two hundred and nine, the 
works of Aristotle, imported from Constantinople, were 
condemned by the council of Paris. 

(934) In one thousand two hundred and sixteen, 

Constantinople was recovered from the Latins by the 
Greek emperors of Nice. ^ 

(935) In one thousand three hundred and fifty-two, 
the Turks first entered Europe. 

(936) In one thousand fouV hundred and fifty-three, 
the takiug of Constantinople by Mahqmct II. pu^an end 
to ihe Eastern empire- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Biographical Sketches, 

, • A, D. 476.—1453. 

(937) Procopius uf Ceesarea, a celebrated historian 
under Justinian, and secretary to Belisarius, died in 
five hundred and twenty-nine. According to the 
vicissitudes of courage or servitude, of favour or 
disgrace, he successively composed the history, the 
panegyric, and the satire of his own limes. The eight 
books of the Persian, Vaiidalic, and Go^ic wars, which 
are continued in the five books of Agalliias, deserve 
our attention as a laborious and successful imitation of 
the AttiCj or at least of tlie Asiatic writers of ancient 
Greece. His facts are collected from the personal 
experience and free conversation of a soldier, a states¬ 
man, and a traveller; his style continually aspires to, 
and often attains, elegance; his reflections contain a 
rich fund of political knowledge; and the historian, 
excited by the generous ambition of pleasing and in¬ 
structing posterity, ^pears to disdain the prejudices of 
the people, and the flattery of courts. 

(938) Belisarius, a famous general in the reign of the 
emperor Justinian, having taken Carthage, entered 
Constantinople in triumph, in five hundred and thirty, 
three. He was sent against the Goths in Italy, and 
arriving on the coasts of Sicily, took Catania, Syracuse, 
Palermo, and other places. He then proceeded to 
Naples, which he took, and marched to Rome. After 
this he conquered Vitiges, king, of the Goths, and sent 
him to Constantinople, at the same time refusing the 
crown, which was offered to him. For these great ex¬ 
ploits he was regarded as the preserver of the empire, 
and medals are yet extant which bear thi.s inscription, 

“ Belisarius gloria Romanorum*." But he was after- 

* Belisarius, the glery of the Rom'sne. 
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wards accused by the nobles of a design on the 
Ihrone; and Justinian, with the jealousy of an old man, 
was persuaded to degrade bis best servant, and, ac¬ 
cording to some authors, to deprive him of his sight; 
and he, who had commanded conquering armies, was 
obliged to beg his bread in the streets of that capital, 
which he had saved from various enemies. Others say, 
that he was confined in a tower, from a window of which 
he suspended a bag by a cord, to receive the alms of 
charitable passengers, whom he addressed with these 
emphatical words : — “ Give a half-penny to poor 
Belisarius, whom envy, and not crime, has depriv^ of 
his eyes,*” Many, however, are of opinion, that Beli¬ 
sarius, after a short imprisonment, wa^ restored to his 
possessions and dignities; and that the story of his 
blindhess and beggary is a fiction of later times, which 
has obtained credit, or rather favour, as a strange ex¬ 
ample of the vicissitudes of fortune. He died in five 
hundred and sixty-five. 

Photius, a patriarch of Constantinople, who 
died ill eight hundred and ninety, was fhe greatest 
man of the age in which he lived. Of his works, the 
most considerable is his Bibliotheca, which contains 
the argument or abstracts of two hundred and eighty 
volumes of different authors ; among whom are gram¬ 
marians, critics, poets, orators, historians, physicians, 
philosophers, and divines. 

(940) Eutychius, a native of Cairo, after practising 
physic, for many years with high reputation, applied 
himself to the study of divinity, and was elected patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria. He wrote in Arabic, Annals 
from the Creation, to the year nine hundred; as also 
a History of Sicily,^ the MS. of which is iUAhe public 
library at Cambridge. He died in nine hundred and fifty. 

Eudocia, or Eudoxia, was the wife of the emperor 
Constantine Ducas. When her son Michael obtaiined 
the imperial throne, he shut up bis mother in a con. 
vent, where (941) she amused herself in writing on the 

* Date abohuu Belisario, 
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Pa^aii mythology. This MS. was in the late French 
king’s library, and does great credit to her talents. 
She died about the year one thousand and seventy- 
eight. 

(842) Godfrey of Boulogne, a celebrated and vic¬ 
torious general in the crusades, took Jerusalem from 
the Turks in one thousand and ninety-nine. He was 
proclaimed king of that city and the adjacent country 
by the Christian army; but his piety, as historians 
relate, would not permit him to wear a diadem of gold 
in the place where his Saviour had been crowned with 
thorns. Having formed a code of laws for his sub¬ 
jects, he died in one thousand one hundred. 

(943) Anna Comnena, daughter of the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, was a princess of extraordinary 
talents. She was married to a man of rank, aHined 
Nicephorus Bryennius, and was concerned in a con¬ 
spiracy against her brother, which was detected. She 
was treated with great lenity, but lost all favour at 
court. In consequence of this she went inW retire¬ 
ment. where she employed herself in. writing the 
Alexiad, or history of her father’s reign, which has great 
merit, and is atill extant. This accomplished lady died 
one thousand one hundred and eighteen. 

(844) Dante, an eminent Italian poet, - a native of 
Florence, wrote a comedy on Paradise, Purgatory, 
and the infernal Regions, which shews a wonderful 
imagination. He was of an ambitions turn, and, 
having attained some of the most considerable posts in 
the coRinn’nwealth, was crushed by the ruins of the 
faction which be embraced. He died in exile at Ra- 
venga, in one thousand three hundred and twenty-dne. 
An excellent mathematician, of the same name and 
family, who flourished in the fifteenth century, is me¬ 
morable for having fitted a pair of wings so exactly 
to his body, as to be able to fly with them. He made 
an experiment several times over the lake Trasimenus, 
and succeeded so well, that he had the courage to per¬ 
form before the whole city of Perugia, of which he 
was a native. F-ronl the highest part of the city he 
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directed bis flight over the scjuare, to the admiration 
of the spectators. But unfortunately the iron, with 
which he managed one of his wings, failed ; and then, 
not being able to balance the weight of his body, he 
fell on a church, and broke his thigh. He afterwards 
became professor of mathematics at Venice, and died 
before he was forty years old. 

(945) The celebrated Petrarch, a learned Italian, 
who has been called the father of modern poetry, was 
perhaps the first among the moderns, in whom the 
spirit and genius of literature began to revive. His 
father was a Florentine, involved in the political fac¬ 
tions of the Bianchi family, and wished his son to 
study the law to assist his views. But Petrarch pre¬ 
ferred retirement; and fixed on Vaucluse as an eligible 
residence, where he fell in love with a lady, named 
Laura, whom he has celebrated in his poetry. Here 
also he composed his Latin poem, “ Africa,” which in 
the present state of literature would be deemed no 
prodigy; yet its author was invited at the same time 
by the senate at Rome and the university of Paris, to 
receive the poetic crown ; when be gave the preference 
to the summons of life metropolis of the world. The 
academical honours of the three faculties had introduced 
a royal degree of master or doctor in the art of poetry ; 
and the title of poet-laureat, which custom, rather than 
vanity, perpetuates in the English court, was first hi- 
vented by the Cmsars of Germany. The belief that 
Virgil and Horace had been crowned in the capitol 
inflamed the emulation of a Latin bard; and the laurel 
was endeared to tbte lover by a verbal resemblance with 
the name of his mistress. 

The ceremony of Petrarch’s coronation was per¬ 
formed in the capitol, After discoursing on a text of 
Virgil, and thfice repeating his vows for the prosperity 
of Rome, be knelt before the throne, and received 
from a senator a laurel crown, with the roost precious 
declaration, " This is the reward of merit.” In the 
familiar society of Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed 
the ideas of an ancient patriot; and his ardent fancy 
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cODverted every idea 4o a sentiment, and every senti’ 
ment to a passion. The aspect of the seven hills and 
llieir majestic ruins confirDied these lively impressions; 
and he loved a country, by whose liberal spirit be had 
been adopted and crowned, 

The elaborate compositions of Petrarch in Latin and 
Italian diverted him from studying a foreign idiom; 
but as he advanced in life, the attainment of the Greek 
language -was the object of his wishes rather than his 
hopes. When he was about fifty years of age, a By¬ 
zantine ambassador, his friend and a master of both 
tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer; and 
the answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of his 
eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After celebrating 
the generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift 
more precious in bis estimation than gold and rubies, 
he thus proceeds ; "Your present of the genuine and 
original text of the divine poet, the fountain of all in¬ 
vention, is highly acceptable. Yet your liberality is 
still imperfect. With Homer you should have given 
me yourself; a guide who could lead me into the fields 
of light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the inimi¬ 
table beauties of the Iliad and Odyssey. I have seated 
him by the side of Plato, the prince of poets, near the 
prince of philosophers; and I glory in the sight of my 
illustrious guests. I am delighted with the aspect of 
Homer ; and as often as I embrace the silent volume, 
I exclaim with a sigh, illustrious bard ! with what 
pleasure should I listen to thy song, if my sense of 
hearing were not obstructed and lost by the death of one 
friend, and in the much lamented absence of another! 
Nor do I yet despair; and the example of Cato suggests 
some comfort and hope, since it was in the last period 
of age that he attained the knowledge of the Greek 
letters.'* Petrarch died in one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-four; and twenty.five diflFerent persons have 
wriften his life. 

(946) Boccace, a popular writer, who derives bis 
leputation from the Decameron, u hundred novels of 
pleasantry and love, may aspire to the more serious 
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praise of restoring in Italy the study of the Greek 
language. Leo Pilatus, a disciple of Barlaam, whose 
travels into the East had made him a proficient in 
Grecian literature, was detained in his way to Avignon 
by the hospitality of Boccace, who lodged the stran¬ 
ger in his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence 
to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted his 
leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught that 
language in the western countries of Europe. Leo’s 
mind was stored with a treasure of Greek learuing. 
History and fable, philosophy and grammar, were 
equally familiar to him, who read the poems of Homer 
in the schools of Florence. It was from his explana¬ 
tion that Boccace composed and transcribed a literal 
prose version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied 
the ambition of his friend Petrarch, whom he survived 
only a few months, 

Poggius Bratciolinus, a Florentine of great talents 
and learning, who contributed to the revival of litera¬ 
ture in Europe, died in one thousand four hundred 
and fifty-nine. His remarks on the ruins of Rome 
are natural and affecting. This elegant writer as¬ 
cended with a friend the Capitoline hill, where they 
reposed themselves among the ruins of columns and 
temples, and viewed from that commanding, spot the 
wide and various prospect of desolation. The place 
and the object gave ample scope for moralizing bn the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which spares neither mau nor 
the proudest of his works, but buries empires and 
cities in a Common grave. When Evander entertained 
the stranger of Troy, (947) “ This Tarpeian ‘ Rock,” 
said he, ” was a. savage and solitary thicket. In the 
time of Virgil, it was crowned with the golden- roofs 
of a temple. The temple is overthrown, the gold has 
-been pillaged, the wheel of, fortune has accopnplished 
her revolution, and the sacred ground is again dis¬ 
figured with thorns and brambles. The hill of the 
Capitol, on which we sit, was formerly the head of 
the-Roman empire, the cilailel of the earth, the terror 
of kings; illustrious by the footsteps of so .raan^ tru 
M 5 
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umpbs, enricbeil with the spoils and tributes of so 
maoy oatioDs. This spectacle of the world, how is it 
fallen ! how changed ! how defaced I The path of 
victory is obliterated by vines, and the benches of the 
senators are concealed by a dunghill. The forum of 
the Roman people, where they assembled to enact 
their laws and elect their magistrates, is now enclosed 
for the cultivation of vegetables, or thrown open for 
the reception of swine and buffaloes. The public and 
private edifices, which were founded for eternity, lie 
prostrate, naked, and broken, like the limbs of a mighty 
giant; and the ruin is more visible from the stupendous 
relics, that have survived the injuries of time and fortune.” 

(948) Alphonso, king of Arragon, who died in one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-throi^ was a learned 
prince, and a great encourager of literature. He was 
brave, bountiful, and noble minded, living familiarly 
with bis subjects, and much beloved by them. A courtier 
once ventured to remonstrate with him, for walking about 
without a guard :—" A father,” said Alphonso, “ has 
nothing to dread in the midst of his children.” One of 
his vessels being in danger of perishing, he jumped into 
a boat, saying, “ I had rather partake, than behold the 
calamity of my people.” 

(949) Cosmo, of Medicis, who presided over the 
republic of Florence thirty-four years, and died in one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-four, was the father 
of a line of princes, whose name and age are almost 
synonymous with the restoration of learning. His riches 
were dedicated to the service of mankind. He corre¬ 
sponded with Cairo and London; and a cargo of Indian 
spiced and Greek books were often imported in the same 
vessel. 

The genius and education of his grandson Lorenzo 
rendered him, not only a patron, but a judge and csm- 
didate, in the literary race. In his palace, distreas was 
entitled to relief, and merit to reward. ^r.^Roscoe 
has vyritten an elegant life of this great man, who died in 
one thousand four hundred and niuety-lwo. He was the 
fatiter of pope ^eo X. 
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(850) Aldus Maautius was the first of those celebrated 
printers at Venice, who were as illustrious for their 
learning, as for uncommon skill in their profession. He 
w^s remarkable for printing Greek neall}' and correctly. 
He acquired, indeed, so much reputation in his art, that 
whatever was finely printed, was proverbially said to have 
come from the press of Aldus. He died in one thousand 
five hundred and sixteen. 

Raphael, an illustrious painter and architect of Italy, 
by the general consent of mankind, is acknowledged to 
have been the prince of painters, and is often styled “ the 
divine Raphael.” He was also the best architect; at least 
So admirable a one, that Leo X, entrusted him with the 
building of St. Peter’s church at Rome. He died in one 
thousand five hundred and twenty. 

Leo X. pope of Rome, being a man of taste, patro- 
niaed learned men, and equally favoured the arts and 
sciences. For this he has been often celebrated, and 
by our countryman Popeiu particular. 

"But see! each muse in Led’s golden days 
" Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays: 

" Rome’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread, 

" Shakes off the dust, and rears his rev’rend head. 

" Then Sculpture and her sister arts revive*, 

" Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to live; 

" with sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

" A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung." 

Leo may be considered - as the principal cause of Ihe 
Reformation. For, in order to complete the magnifi¬ 
cent church of St. Peter, he published indulgences 
for pardoning the sing of those who purchased them. 
These being brought into Germany, roused Luther 
against this unwarrantable trafiic; and thus a light was 
kindled, which the pope's authority could not extin¬ 
guish- He died in one thousand five hundred and 
tweuty-Due. 

(051) Augurello, an Italian poet and professor of 
the belles-lettres, at Trevisa, who died in one thpusand 
five hundred and twenty-four, wrote a latin poem, 
.entitled " Chryiopseia,” or the art of making gold. 
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This poem being dedicated to Leo X. who presented hirn 
with a large empty purse, saying, that as he could 
make gold, he knew how to fill it.” 

Ariosto, a celebrated Italian poet, author of Orlando 
Furioso, a work of great merit, translated into English 
by Mr. Hoole, was crowned wifh, the laurel by the 
emperor Charles V. After being employed in several 
embassies and negociations in diflFerent parts of Italy, he 
died in one thousand 6ve hundred and thirty-three. 

Vida, a Latin poet, whose poem on Chess is generally 
known, was a native of Cremona. Clement VII. to whom 
he presented hispoeni “ De Christo,” rewarded him with 
the bishopric of Alba. He died in one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-sis. 

Titian, of Venice, who died in one thousand five 
hundred and seventy-six, had such a genius for painting, 
and his colours were so exquisitely beautiful, that there 
was hardly a distinguished personage in Europe, who 
did not think it an honour to send him some mark of 
esteem, When Charles V. gave him money, which 
was usually a large sum, he always did it with this 
obliging testimony, " that his design was not to pay 
him the value of liis pictures, because they were above 
any price.” 

Tasso, the prince of Italian poets, who died in one 
thousand -five hundred and ninety-five, underwent va¬ 
rious changes of fortune, being banished from his country, 
imprisoned, and, what is more intolerable, oppressed 
by calumny. His works show him to have been a phi¬ 
losopher, an orator, a logician, a critic, and-a poet excel¬ 
lent in every kind of composition. His “ Gierusahnune 
Liberata," an epic poem, in twenty-four books, has been 
called by Balzac the richest and most finished work since 
-the age of Augustus. 

Mjcliael Angelo, of Tuscany, a famous painter, who 
died in one thousand five hundred and ninety-six, took 
incredible pains to reach the perfection of his art. He 
loved solitude, and used to say, " that painting was 
jealous, and required the whole man to herself;” As 
aa artist his style is very sublime- His most celebrated 
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piece is the “ Last Judgment; of which an eminent 
traveller says, that while he viewed it his Wood was 
chilled, and he felt as if all he saw was real, 

Metastasio, an elegant Italian poet, when he was 
only five years old, had such a genius for speaking 
verses extempore, that the celebrated civilian Gravina, 
Avho had adopted him, used to set him on a table to 
perform the part of an Iraprovisatore; and at fourteen, 
he made him translate all Homer into Italian verse. 
He wrote twenty-six operas, eight orations, and many 
other pieces. His " Achilles” was written in eighteen 
days, and his “ Hypermnestra” in nine; yet these are 
two of Melastasio’s best dramas. His sonnets are very 
beautiful. He was extremely candid in his judgment 
of men of genius, and even of poets witli whom he had 
a difference; for when he had been attacked by them, 
he has often written an epigram or couplet, to shew his 
particular friends how he could defend himself, and then 
thrown it into the fire. Metastasio was for many yiars 
imperial laureat, and died at Vienna, in one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-two. 
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BOOK VI. 

MANNERS, CUSTOMS, OCCUPATIONS, LAWS, AND 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROMANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Agriculture — Oxen — Ploughs—Land of each Citizen — 
Fines—IVine kept Two Hundred Years, 

(962) Rome, in early ages, agitated by domestic 
troubles and foreign wars, had only inle/vals of tran¬ 
quillity. These precious tiines were given to agricul¬ 
ture. Then the difference of ranks made none in 
occupations. The great were not less laborious than 
the comruon people; and these two conditions so dis¬ 
tinct in the city, under the titles of patricians and 
plebeians, were lost in the country, _in the general 
name of husbandmen. Tlie ancient Romans were so 
devoted to agriculture, that their most illustrious com¬ 
manders were sometimes called from the plough. The 
senators commonly resided in the country, and culti¬ 
vated the ground with their own hands. (953) The 
noblest families derived their surnames from cultivating 
particular kinds of grain; as the Fabii*", Pisonea, Lentvli, 
and Cicerones. To be a good husbandman was accounted 
the highest praisef; and whoever neglected the ground, 
or cultivated it improperly, was liable to the animad¬ 
version of the censors. 

* Fabius, from faba, a bean, &c. 
f Bonus a^ricola was equivolent to Vir bonus. 
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(955) At first no citizen had more ground than he 
could cultivate with his own hands. Romulus allotted 
to each only two acres, which must have been dug 
with the spade. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen. This con¬ 
tinued, for a long lime, to be the usual portion assigned 
them in the division of conquered lands. L. Quinclius 
Cincinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, and Regulus, 
had no more. 

(854) The Romans always ploughed with oxen, 
usually with a single pair, but often with three in one 
yoke. They had ploughs of various kinds; some with 
wheels and eaiTh-boartls, and others with coulters. 
What a yoke of oxen could plough in one day was called 
jugerum, or an acre, two hundred and forty feet long, 
and one hundred and tw enty feet broad. They cut down 
the corn with a sickle, or scythe; but sometimes the 
ears were stript oft'with an iron saw, and the straw after¬ 
wards cut. In Gaul, the corn was cut down with a 
machine drawn by two horses, 

■While individuals were restricted by law to a small 
portion of land, and citizens themselves cultivated their 
own farms, there was abundance of provisions, without 
the importation of grain; and the republic could always 
command the service of hardy and brave warriors, 
when occasion required. But in succeeding ages, es¬ 
pecially under the emperors, when landed property 
was engrossed by a few, and their immense estates 
were in a great measure cultivated by slaves, Rome 
was obliged to depend on the provinces, both for sup¬ 
plies of provisions and of men, to recruit her armies. 
Hen ce Pliny ascribes the ruin, first of Italy, and then 
of all the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and loo 
extensive possessions. The price of land was raised by 
an edict of Trajan, that no person should be admitted 
as a candidate for an office, who had, not a third part 
of his estate in land. 

(856) The Romans paid great attention to die cul¬ 
tivation of vines, which they usually planted at the 
distance of five feet. Vines which were transplanted, 
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bore fruit two years sooner than those that were not. 
In transplanling trees, they marked on the bark how 
each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of 
the heavens, in the place where it was set. 

Wine was made much in the same manner as it is 
now. The grapes were picked in baskets, composed 
of osiers, and the juice was squeezed out with a press, 
through a strainer, into a large vat or tub, where it 
remained till the fermentation was over. The yolks 
of pigeon's eggs were then put into it, in order to re¬ 
fine it*. After a short time, it was poured into smaller 
vessels or casks, made usually of earth, and stopped 
up. On each cask was marked the names of the con¬ 
suls, or the year when it was made; and the oldest 
was always put farthest back in tti6 cellar. Wine was 
also put into leathern bags. If they wished to keep 
it, they boiled doun the quantity contained in a tub to 
one half; one third, &e. according to the time they 
intended it should remain untouched. It was often 
kept to a great age. Wine made in the consulship of 
Qpimius, was to be met with in the time of Pliny, near 
two hundred years after. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Roman Dress—The Toga—The Tunic—The 
Chlamys—The Sagum — The Hair—The Beard — 
Shoes — Satfdals. 

(957) The distinguished part of the Roman dress was 
the toga or gown, as that of the Greeks was the pallium 
or cloak. 

(958) The toga appeals, to have been a robe, rhund 
and ample, open before as far as the girdle, and without 
sleeves. It covered the whole body. They fastened 
it upon the left shoulder, leaving the right arm and 

• The white of eggs is now used for that purpose. 
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shoulder at liberty. Young people of rank wore it with 
a golden ball hung to a collar. 

The Romans had togae of different kinds. That which 
they called picta, was interwoven with purple and 
gold, and embroidered with leaves representing palms. 
The generals of armies wore them, when they entered 
Rome in triumph. The prastexta, edged with a binding 
of purple, was laid aside by young men, at the age of 
seventeen, when they put on the toga virilis, or habit 
worn by full grown men. The day on which they as¬ 
sumed this dress, was a day of feasting and rejoicing 
in the family. The father of the youth gave a feast to 
his relations and friends. At the conclusion of the 
repast, they took oflF the rober preetexta and the golden 
ball, which they consecrated to the gods, and clothed 
him with the toga virilis. He was then conducted to 
the forum, to make bis entry into the world, and recom¬ 
mended to some eminent orator, whom he should study 
to imitate. 

Under the emperors, the toga began to fall into dis. 
credit. In the reign of Augustus the krwer pcopl«. 
seldom used it; and the better sort accustomed them¬ 
selves to put a Burtout above it, Augustus could not 
endure this change. Seeing one day in the forum a 
great number of citizens thus equipped, he pronounced 
with indignation the words of Virgil, ''Rcmanos rerum 
dominos, gentemque togatam/' “Look at these Ro¬ 
mans, these masters of the universe, that nation whose 
proper and distinguishing habit is the toga." And he 
charged the aadiles not to suffer ‘any citizen to appear in 
:he circus, or in the forum, unless he was clothed in the 
oga, and without a surtout. 

The men, as well as the women, wore a tunic* under 
he toga, with this difference, that the tunic of the men 
vent no lower than the knees, and that of the women 
0 the heels. In order to keep them tight, the tunics 
vere fastened with girdles, wb|ch served also for 
lurses. They constituted a p^rt of the decency of 
Iress, 'and it was offending against it to appear 
• Tunica. 
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public without a girdle, or with one carelessly tied. 
Caesar, and after him Mtecepas, exposed themselves to 
reproitches oji this subject. It gave occasion to that 
bon mot of Sylla; relating to Ceesar; “Beware,” said 
he to his friends, " of that young man, whose girdle 
seems to indicate a soft and effeminate character.’’ 
The meaning of Sylla was, that, tinder that appearance 
of effeminacy, Caesar concealed an ambitious and 
factious spirit. 

The military liabit, called cblamys, was open, and 
thrown over the tunic. They fastened it with a clasp 
upon the right shoulder, to leave the arm at liberty. 
It was a kind of purple mantle, and generals only had 
a right to wear it. The habit called sagum, was com. 
mon both to officers and soldiers. This w'as a Gallic 
habit, a sort of campaigii-coat, the use of which the 
Romans had derived from the Gauls. 

(959) The Romans generally wore their hair short, 
and dressed it with great care. The custom of shaving 
the heard began, according to Pliny, about four huii- 
■drcCT and fifty four years after the building of the city. 
Men of literature, however, took great care of the beard, 
as a mark of superior wisdom. It contributed to com¬ 
pose that serious and severe air, which the philosophers 
affected. Lucian rallies them for endeavouring to 
surpass each other in length of beard. He speaks of 
a learned man, who, aspiring to a chair in philosophy, 
was looked upon as incapable to fill it, because his 
beard was too short. 

In the time of Julius Cmsar no contrivance appears to 
have been known at Rome, to supply the want of hair. 
But soon after that period, a kind of periwig was used j 
and the false hair was fixed on a skin. 

The Roman shoe covered the whole foot, and was 
tied with a ribband ur lace. The sandals or slippers 
covered only the sole of the foot, aud were fastened 
with leathern thongs. Senators, patricians, and even 
their children wore, by way of distinction, between 
the ancle and the instep of each foot, a crescent of 
gold, silver, or ivory, which served for buckles, This 
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crescent, resembling the letter C, denoted the number 
one hundred, of which the senate originally coi}si8ted, 
Hdiogabalus adorned his shoes with precious stones, 
enpaved by the greatest masters; as if the workman, 
ship pf skilful artists, which requires to be viewed very 
near, could be admired upon bis feet. Plautus, in one 
of his comedies, makes a servant answer his master, 
who had asked him whether Theotimus was rich: 
“ Do you ask me whether a man be rich, when he wears 
golden soles to his shoes 1" 


CHAPTER III. 

Of the Roman Ladies—Ornaments of Cornelia — Arti~ 
Jicial Teeth—Various Dresses. 

While the Rontans led i frugal and laborious life, 
their wives loved work, and imitated their example-. 

They took care,” says Coluimella, “ of the domestic 
affairs. The husbands, after having performed their 
part, free from all care, entered their honses, and en¬ 
joyed perfect repose. Union, concord, and industry, 
reigned in each dwelling, supported by mutual and 
reciprocal affection. The woman, who shone most by 
her beauty, depended for distinction only on her economy, 
and attention to assist in crowning her husband’s dili¬ 
gence with prosperity.” 

(960) Ladies, even of the first rank, preferred their 
duty to pleasure, and solid virtue to the vain glitter of 
dress. Such was Cornelia, daughter of the great 
Scipio, aud mother of the Gracchi. After her hus¬ 
band’s death, having the sole charge of the edncation 
of her family, she applied to it with so much- cart*-, that 
her children,•» though bom with the happiest 'talents 
and best dispositions, were thought to owe still more 
to education than to nature. The answer which she 
gave to a lady of Campania is highly celebrated. That 
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lady, on a visit with her, displayed, with great pomp, a 
long detail of all (he rich and fashionable trinkets she 
possessed; as gold, silver, diamonds, bracelets, neck¬ 
laces, pearls, and ear-rings. She expected to hud 
Cornelia possessed of much more, and earnestly re¬ 
quested to see her toilette. (9tll) Cornelia artfully 
diverted the conversation till the return of her children 
from the public schools; and when they were come, 
“ See," says She, presenting them to the lady, " see 
here my ornaments, and my jewels.” 

But the taste for luxury having stifled, at Rome, the 
ancient industry and simplicity of manners, the women 
retined upon all those ornaments, of which their an. 
cestors were ignorant. Seneca says, that there were 
many who made a serious occupation of dressing their 
hair, wdio consumed several hours at their toilette, 
who held a council about each particular lock, and 
grew outrageous on the subject of one disordered hair, 
a curl ill placed or inelegantly formed. Sometimes 
they gave their hair the from of a helmet, or the figure 
■ef a buckler. Id order to set oflF, and render'it OMire 
brilliant, they dyed it of a light colour, and covered It 
with gold dust. 

(862) We learn from Martiak that some of the Roman 
ladies bad artificial teeth. In one of his epigrams, he 
advises Maximinia never to laugh. *' Thou bast only 
three teeth," says he, “ and these are of box, varnished 
over., Thoii sfaouldst fear to laugh. Weep always if 
thou art wise,” The same poet says to Lselia, “ If thou 
art not ashamed to make use of borrowed hair, yet still 
tbou wilt be embarrassed ; what wilt thou do for an eye 7 
There are none- of them to be bought.” Art had not 
yet reached this sort of supplement, though it went so 
far as to repair the features. That of drawing a fine 
eye-brow, and painting it, was very commoh! Those 
who had hollowed eyes found means to raise thecq. 
They o ade use of a block powder, whicli they burnt. 

In their different dresses, the ladies made choice of 
such colours, as they thought became them best. It 
Wgs a precept given them by Ovid, 
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(963) “ Try every one, what best becomes you, wear; 

For no complexion all alike can bear. 

If fair the skin, black may become it best, 

In black the lovely fair Briseis dress'd. 

If brown the nymph, let her be clothed in white. 

Andromeda so charm’d the wond’ring sight.” 

The.shoes of females were commonly white. Under 
the emperors, they began to wear red ones. Aurelian 
permitted the use of them to the ladies, and at the same 
time took it from the gentlemen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Roman Entertainments — Supper — Dinner — Break¬ 
fast-Luxurious Table of Lucullus—GKittony of Vitel- 
lius—Expensive Living and Fate of Apicius—Roman 
Dishes. 

Among the ancient Romans, it was not the house 
that did honour to the master, but the master to the 
house. Magnihcent in public works and edifices, and 
declared enemies of private luxury, they contented 
themselves with moderate houses, which tliey adorned 
with the spoils of the enemy, and not with,those of the 
citizens. Among them,” says Seneca, “ a cottage 
became as noble as a temple, because inhabited by 
justice, generosity, probity, and honour.’’ 

(064) If we go back to the first ages of Rome, we 
shall find that the Romans lived chiefly on pottage, 
vegetables, and milk. They ate flesh only on extra. 
ordinary occasions. “Then were seen illustrious old 
men covered with glory and with lautel, sitting ^y their 
firesides, and making their repasts of tlie roots which 
they had cultivated, and gathered in their garden. 
Ignorant of the art of ordering a feast, they possessed 
that of conquering their enemies in war, and of go¬ 
verning the people in peace.” 
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(965) The usual time for supper, the principal meal 
of the Romans, was the ninth hour, or, according to 
our division of the day, three o’clock in the afternoon, 
At first they sat at meals, as did also the Greeks. 
Homer’s heroes had separate seats round the walls, 
with tables before them. The custom of reclining on 
couches or settees, was introduced from the eastern 
nations. On each couch there were commonly three 
ptersons. The feet of the first were behind the back of 
tile second, as his were behind the back of the third, 
with a pillow between each. The head of the second 
was opposite to the breast of the first; so that if he 
wanted to speak to him in a low vioce, he was obliged to 
lean upon his bosom. Thus the beloved disciple re¬ 
clined on the breast of his great Master, the Redeemer 
of mankind. 

Accustomed as we are to measure every thing by 
the standard of our own manners, we are surprised at 
this posture. But every nation has different customs. 
“ The Turks,” says an ingenious writer, ” sit on the 
ground at their meals. The Japanese kneel. At our 
feasts one table serves many. Among the Chinese 
each person has a separate one. We will have our 
meat roasted or boiled. The Tartars eat theirs raw, 
finding it otherwise tasteless and hard of-digestion. 
When we regale our friends, we take our place at 
table, inviting them to eat heartily by our example. In 
Canada he who gives the-feast eats nothing, but amuses 
himself with singing, and smoaking, or entertaining the 
company; and in China he even absents himself in 
observance of good manners. At the solemn coronation 
feasts of the kings of France, the great lords served on' 
horseback*,” 

Though' supper was the chief meal, yet people of all 
ranks, among the Romans took an early breakfast; and 
tRough their dinner about noon was slight, they made 
op for it in the evening with their friendst. Many too 
had an afternoon’s repast, 

* M. de St. Aulfin. f Plutarch. 

4 
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After Ihe iDtroduction of riches by commerce, the 
pleasures of the table became the chief object of atten¬ 
tion. (9bTJ) We may judge pf the extraordinary luxury 
of the Romans, in Cicero’s time, from what Plutarch 
relates in the life of Lucullusr whose table was served 
in a very splendid and e.xpensive manner, Cicero and 
Potnpey concerted between them to take him unpro. 
vided; and meeting him in the forum they invited 
themselves to supper, Lucullus requested them to put 
oft' the visit to another day. They would not, however, 
be refused, but went home with him, and gave him no 
opportunity of ordering his servants, except in their 
presence. He commanded the steward of his house¬ 
hold to cover the table in the ball of Apollo. The 
supper was served with a readiness and magnificence 
that surprised them ; fur when his servants were in¬ 
formed in what room an entertainment was to be given, 
they knew perfectly ihe order, quantity, and quality of 
the courses, which were regulated for every apartment. 
The expense of a banquet in the Apollo was one thousand 
six hundred pounds. 

Even when he was alone, Lucullus would have a 
luxurious table. His steward, who had one day pre¬ 
pared a supper less sumptuous than he wished, pleaded 
for his excuse, that he did not know there was to be 
any company, “What!” replied lie in a passion, 
“ did you not know that Lucullus was to sup with 
Lucullus 

(9G7) “ Though the emperor Vitcllius divided his 
favours,” says Dion, “ and breakfasted with one, dined 
with another, and taxed a new host with giving him a 
supper, no meal could be served up to hinf that did not 
cost two thousand pounds. No respect, either for 
time or place, prevented him from eating. He thought 
every occasion a good one. In the sacrifices, he took 
almost from oif the coals the flesh of the victims, and 
the sacred cakes. If, in the street, he saw exposed to 
sale fAhe remains of victuals dressed the night before, 
lie seized them, and ate as he walked. He thought 
himself emperor only that he might eat.” He reigned 
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but eight mouths; for had his reign be^n long, sa^'s 
Josephus, “ all the wealth of the empire would not have 
sufficed for the maintenance of his table.” 

(968) Apicius wasted on luxurious living £484,375. 
Being at last obliged to exhuiine the state of his affairs, 
he found that his remaining property was only 
£80,729, a sum which he thought too small to live 
upon, and therefore ended his days by poison, Ca¬ 
ligula laid out £80,000 on a supper; and many of the 
feasts of the effeminate Heliogabalus cost £24,000. 
Even persons of a more, sober character were some¬ 
times very expensive. Cicero had a citron-table, 
which cost him eight thousand pounds; and be bought 
the house of Crassus, with borrowed money, for 
£24,218. 

(969) The Romans began their entertainments with 
eggs and asparagus, and finished with fruit; hence the 
proverbial expression, Ad ovo usque ad mala, from the 
beginning to the end of supper. We learn from a 
common saying of Augustus, that, like ourselves, they 
did not boil their'asparagus much. When that em¬ 
peror wanted to have an affair quickly dispatched, he 
said, “ You must take no more time about it than 
would boil asparagus*,” 

(970) Peacocks, guinea-hens, cranes, thrushes, night¬ 
ingales, ducks, and geese, were favourite dishes of the 
Romans. Sometimes a whole wild boar was served up, 
stuffed with game and poultry. They called this dish 
the Trojan boar, in allusion to the Trojan horse. This 
comparison appears the more just, as 4.he dainties 
concealed in the belly of that animal were so many fatal 
enemies to the human constitutiou. Plus gula quam 
gladius, says the Laliu proverb ; “ Gluttony is more 
destructive than the sword." 

The Romans were remarkably fond of fish, particu¬ 
larly of shell-ffsh. They were so partial to oysters, 
that they brought them to Rome from Richborough ih 
Kentf. The oysters of the Lucrine lake are celebrated 
by ‘Horace; but some preferred those of Brundusium, 

• Aaparago citius. t Juvenal. 
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Auy uncommon dish, such as a fine large fish, or 
some rare bird, was introduced to the sound of flutes 
and hautboys, and received with claps and acclamations, 
while the servants were crowned with flowers. Macro- 
bins informs us, that the emperm Severus was, com¬ 
plimented in a letter, upon the honours which he liad paid 
to a sturgeon. 

The ordinary drink of the Romans at feasts was wine, 
which they mixed with water, and sometimes with aro- 
matids and spices. The wine of Falernnm was most 
valued, dt was rough and strong, and not dritvkahle, till 
it had been kept at least ten years. In order to soften 
it, they mixed it wilh honey, or witbChina wine. 


CHAPTER V. 

Roman Games — The Circus—Horst Races — Gladiators — 
Hunting of Wild Beasts, 

(071) Games, among the ancient Romai)«, cun. 
stituted a part of religious worship. They were of 
diiferent kinds at different periods of the republic. 
The most famous games were celebrated in the Circus 
Alaximus, built by Tarquinius Priscus, and nmgnifi- 
cently adorned in succeeding ages. It lay between 
the Palatine and Aveiitine hills, and was a mile in 
circumference, of an oblong form, with rows of seals 
adi around rising one above another, where separate 
places were allotted to each curia, and also to the 
senators and cquites. It is said to have contained 
two hiindretl and fifty thousand persons. It was sur¬ 
rounded with a dft^l) or capal, teq feel ^o>ad apd-a.s 
inajiiy deep ; and the porticos were tliree stories high. 
At certain distances there were proper, places for the 
people to go in and out without.distuHtance; and at 
one end were several openings, frqin which th^ horses, 
and the chariots started, in orikr to prevenf the 

N 
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horses from running off, before the signal was given 
by the magistrates, there was a white line held by two 
small statues of Mercury. This line also seems to have 
been used, to mark the end of the course, or limit of 
victory ; to which Horace beautifully alludes, when he 
says, Mors cst jultima linea rerum; “ Death is the last 
line of all things.” 

(.072) As this grand circus was dedicated to the sun, 
it was the custom, when races were run in honour of 
him, that the chariots should be drawn by four horses 
abreast ; and when in honour of the moon, only by two. 
(973) Every chariot used in racing had commonly two 
wheels. The swiftness of the horses alone was not 
sufficient to obtain the prize, if it was not seconded by 
the address of the driver. For it was necessary to run 
seren times round those boundaries, and to take great 
care in turning not to come too near them, lest the 
chariot should be dashed in pieces against them. At 
the same time, in keeping too far from them, they ran 
the risk of being cut out by a competitor, who knew 
how to take the advantage of that' interval. The 
drivers of these chariots were generally slaves; yet 
sometimes persons of the highest quality drove them, 
to please those emperors who were foud of races. The 
chaviofeers were divided into five bands, distinguished 
by the colour of their habits, as white, red, blue, green, 
and purple. 

Some view, with a delighted eye 

Thick clouds of dust around tliem fly: 

“ While their conCEiitllftg chariots roll, 

“ And nioely.shun the Olympic goal; 

Wherp races run, and palms bestdw'd, 

“ Exalt a monarch to a god 

4 ■ ' ' ' 

The vietor being proclhimed by the voice of a herald 
was bonowred With a palm-crowu, and received a prize 
in money of Considerable value. The palm-tree was 

* Sunt (^uoB curricuto pulverem Olympicum 
CollegiSse jnvat: raeta;Jue fervidis 
‘ SvMata rotis, patlnaque aobilis j(t ' - 

Terrorum doodnos evehk ad deos. tioRACE. 
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cliosen for, this purpose, becaose it rises against a 
weight placed on it, and is therein every fit emblem 
of victory. . . . 

(874) Running, leaping, boxine^YReStlitig, and throw¬ 
ing the discus or quoit, were iitowisfe exercises of the 
circus. In the foot races, there were peiwns who ran 
completely armed, as if going to battle, in order to show 
their strength and agility. 

Among the horse races, there were some of a singular 
kind. These were horsemen, who rode horses without 
saddles, leading one in their hand, upon which they leaped 
as (hey ran, and often changed horses in the race, after 
the manner of the Numidiaiis. 

(973) The combats of gladiators were exhibited in 
honour of the deceased, to appease 4heir manes. They 
were kept and maintained in schools by persons called 
lanistaj, who purchased and trained them. When they 
were exercised, they fought with- wooden swords. If 
any of the great men of Rome wished to have gladia¬ 
torial shows, they applied to these masters. The prini 
tipal persons of the commonwealth had gladiators of their 
own, whom they used when they gave games to the people, j 
Julius Cssar had a considerable number, before he was 
emperor. 

The hunting of wild beasts was a favourite amusement 
of the idle multitude, who resorted to the circus. 
These furious animals not only fought with each other, 
but also with men sentenced to this barbarous punish¬ 
ment, as the primitive Christians often were, Many 
fouglit voluntarily, either for hire, or from a natural 
ferocity of disposition.. An liicredibie number of ani¬ 
mals of various kinds was brought from all quarters,' 
at an immense expense, for the entertainment of the 
people. Poihpey, in his second consulship, exhibited 
at once five hundred lions, which were all despatched 
in five days. At the same time he sported eighteen 
elephants. 

(076) The (piety'hr the Christian princes suppressed 
the inhunlan cdmbwts ifiF glaxlialors. But long after 
the introduction of Christianity, the Roman people still 
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coMideKd the circus their home, their temple, and 
the seat of the repabiie. The impatient crowd rushed' 
at the dawn «f secure their places, and there 

wete maaty whavpiiM|^'<M anxious and sleepless night 
in the adjaceotFrom the morning to the 
evening', carek'ss <>f'ijiiB%un, or of the rain, the specta¬ 
tors, who sometimes amounted to the number of near 
three hundred th'easand, remained in eager attention; 
their eyes fixed on the horses and charioteers, their 
minds agitated with hope and fear fot the success of 
the colours which they espoused ; and the happiness 
of Rome appeSred to haug on the event of a race*. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Dramatic Entcrtainmenti — Comedy — ’Tragedy— Panto¬ 
mimes—The Sock—The Buskin, 

(977) Dramatic enfarlainmenls, or stage plays, were 
introduced at Rome, about four hundred years after the 
building of the city. They were called Ludi Scenicit, 
because they were first acted in a shade, formed by the 
branches and leaves of trees. Hence, the front of the 
theatre where the actors stood, was after^vards called 
sceha. 

When this am'iisement was converted into an art, the 
Roman youth left regular plays to be acted by professed 
players, but reserved to themselves the acting ofludicrous 
pieces or farces, which were usually introduced after the 
play, w jicn the performers and raoakians had left the 
stage. The aetprs-of these farces retained the rights of 
citizens, and might seA'e in the army, and other great 
offices of stale. This was'not I he. case with common 
actors, who were not respected ggnonf the Romans. 

• JevsBal f From akk, umbra. 
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Th6 enlcrtainments of the tlieatue, in their improved 
slate, were chiefly of three kinds, -Cofnedy, Tragedy, and 
Pantomimes. 

(678) Comedy is a representation of common life, 
written in a familiar style. The Roman comic writers, 
Neevius, Afrauius, Plautus, Ceecilius, ahdTerence, copkd 
from the Greek, and chiefly from Menander, wtyJ is 
esteemed the best writer of comedies that ever existed. 
Of his works a few fragments only now remain ; but we 
may judge of his excellence from Terence, his principal 
imitator. 

The actors of comedy wore a low-hffeled shoe, called 
soecus, the sock. 

(976) Tragedy is the representation of a serious and 
important action, in which heroes, kings, and other 
illustrious persons are introduced. It is written in an 
elevated style. The great end of tragedy is to excite 
the passions, to inspire the love of virtue, and.abhor¬ 
rence of vice. It had its name, according to Horace, 
from two Greek words, which signify a goat and a song*; 
because a goat was the prize of the person who produced 
the best poem, or was the best actor. 

Thespis, a native ,of Attica, is said to have been the 
inventor of tragedy, five hundred and thirty-six years 
before Christ, He went about with bis actors from one 
village to another in a cart, on which a temporary stage 
was erected, where the^ played and sung, having their 
faces besmeared with the lees of wine. He was eon. 
temporary with Solon, who was a great- enemy to his 
dramatic representations. 

He was succeeded by .^scHylus, who erected a 
permanent stage, and was the inventor of the mask, the 
long flowing robe, and the high.heeled shoe or buskin, 
which tragedians wore. Hence this kind of shoe, called 
by the Romans cothurnus, is put for a tragic style, or for 
tragedy itself, as soccus, the sock, is put for comedy, or 
-the familiar style. 

After j£schylu8. followed Sophocles and Euripides, 
who brought tragedy to the highest perfection. In 

, • Tragos and ode. 
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their tioie, cooieol'y began to be considered as a dis¬ 
tinct composition from tragedy. At Rome, however, 
comedy was long cultivated, before any attempt was 
made to-compose tragedies. Nor have we any Roman 
tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the name of 
Seneca. 

(SWO) Pantomimes are representations by dumb- 
show, in which the actors express every thing by 
danoing and gestures without speaking. They are said 
to have been the invention of Augustus. ■ The most 
celebrated, in this species of entertainment, during the 
reign of that prince, were Pylades and flalhyllus, 
between whom there was a constant emulation. Py¬ 
lades being once reproved by Augustus on this account, 
replied, “ It is expedient for you, sire, that the atten¬ 
tion of the public should engaged about us.” He 
was so great a favourite, that although the opposite party 
had produced his banishment, he was soon after recalled. 
The factions of the different players, sometimes carried 
their discords to such a height, that they terminated in 
bloodshed. . 

The plays were often interrupted, likewise, by the 
people calling out for various shnws to. be exhibited; 
os the repceseutationof.battles, triumphal processions, 
gladiators, uncommon animals, and wild beasts. The 
noise, which they made on these -occasions, is compared 
by Horace to the raging of the sea*. , 

(981) The tragic and comic Muses of the RiNnans, 
who seldom aspired beyond 'the imitation of Attic 
genius, were almost silent, after the faU-of the republic ; 
and jfcbdr place Was unworthily occupied by licentious 
force, effeminate music^ and splendid pageantry. The 
pajotioaiimical performers, who maintaned their repu¬ 
tation from the age of Augustus-to tl^ sixth steotury, 
jepreseuted only the various tables ot the gods and 
heroes of antiquity { and the pa-fectioo' of their art, 
which sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philoso¬ 
pher^ always excited the appigBse of the people. The 
vast and magnificent theatres of Rome'were filled by 
‘ * BpUt, II. 
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three tliousand female dancers, and by three thousand 
singers, with the masters of the respective chorusses. 
Such was the popular favour they enjoyed, that, in a 
time of scarcity, when all strangers were banished from 
the city, the merit of contributing to the public pleasures 
exempted them from a law, which was strictly executed 
against the professors of the liberal arts. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Riies of Afarriage—Polygamy forbidden—The Wedding. 

Day — Divorce. 

(982) Experience has proved, that savages are tyra'nts 
of the female sex; bufthe condition of women is usually 
softened by the refinements of social life. According to 
the custom of antiquity, the Roman lover bought his 
bride of her parents, and she fulfilled her coemption,'by 
purchasing, with three pieces of copper, a just iiitro- 
duction to his house and household deities. The man 
asked the woman, if she was willing to he the mistress 
oftjs family ? The lady answered, “ I have no objection.” 

made the same reply to a similar question of 
Qr^yoman. who resigned to him ail her goods, and 
aclmwledged him as her lord and master. In t}ie early 
ages of the republic, the fortune of a lady was very 
small. Tbe'senate gave to the daughter of Scipio only 
eleven thousand asses of brftss, equivalent to tWty-six 
pounds of our money. Megullia was surnamed'Dodtata, 
or the great fortune, because she bad one hundred and 
sixty pounds. But, upon the increase of wealth, the 
marriage-portions became greater. Tlieufual portion of 
a lady of senatoAan rank was eight thousand pounds. 
But many had ten dmes that siun. Sometimes toe wife 
reserved to herself paft of the dowry, and a slave, who 
was not subject to the power of her husband. 

N 4 
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There was, however, a more solemn kind of mar* 
riage among the Romans. A sacrifice of fruits was 
offered by the pontiffs in the presence of ten witnesses; 
the contracting parties were seated on the same sheep¬ 
skin ; they tasted a salt cake of far or rice; and thus 
confarreation, whiqh denoted the ancient food of Italy, 
served as an emblem of their mystic union in the 
matrimonial state. But this union, on the side of the 
woman, was rigorous and unequal; and she renounced 
the name and worship of her father's house, to embrace 
a new servitude decorated only by the title of adoption. 
A fiction of the law, neither rational nor elegant, be¬ 
stowed on the mother of a family, the strange characters 
of sister to her own children, and'of daughter to her 
husband or master, who was invested with the pleni¬ 
tude of paternal power. By his judgment or caprice, 
her behaviour was approved, censured, or chastised. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rome 
aspired the common benefits of a free and opulent 
republic. Their wishes were gratified by the indul¬ 
gence of, fathers and lovers, and their ambition was 
unsuccessfully resisted "by the gravity of Cato, the 
censor. They declined the solemnities of the old nup- 
tiab; but, without losing their name or independence, 
subscribed to the liberal and definite terms of a mas« 
riage-contract. Of their private fortunes, they aljnwed 
to their husbands the use, and secured to themselfejm^ 
property. Tfae estates of a wife could neither be ali( H l | p |gt l 
nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband. * 

(988) Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was for¬ 
bidden among the Romans, who Justly imagined that 
divided affection must be productive of jealousy and 
domestic discord. 

Before the celebration of the nuptials, tfaerd was a 
roeeting of friends at the house of the lady’s father, to 
seftle the articles of the marriage-contract, when it 
was agreed that the dowry should be paid down on the 
weddmg-day, or soon after. On this occash^ there 
was commonly a feast, at the coilclusion of which, the 
man gave the woman a ring, as a pledge, which site 
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put on the fourth finger of her left hand; because it 
-was believed that a nerve reached from' thence to the 
heart; and a day was then fixed for the marriage. 
Certain days were reckoned unfortunate, particularly 
the whole month of May, and those days which were 
marked in the calendar with black. But widows might 
marry on those days. 

(084) On the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in 
a long white robe, bordered with a purple fringe, or 
embroidered ribbon, and bound with a girfile made 
of wool, tied in a knot, which the husband untied. Her 
face was covered with a red or flame-coloured veil, 
to.denote her modesty; and her shoes were of the same 
colour. Her hair was divided into six locks with the 
point of a spear, and crowned with flowers.^ 

No marriage was celebrated without consulting the 
-anspices, and offering sacrifices to the gods, especially 
to Juno, the goddess of marriage. The gall of the 
victim was always taken out, and thrown away, to 
signify the removal of all bitterness from the new state, 
into which the parties were to enter. The marriagil- 
ceremony was performed at the house of the bride’s 
father, or nearest relation. In the evening the bride 
was conducted to her husband's house, when she was 
taken apparently by force from the arms of her mother. 
Three boys, whose parents were alive, attended her ; 
white two of them supported her, the third carried 
the iitiptial torches. ’Maid-servants followed with a 
disf^fl, a spindle, and wool; iqtimating, that she. was 
to employ herself in spinning, as the Roman mataons 
did of old, and os some of the most illustrious, in latter 
times Imve done. Augustus is said to have seldops 
worn any thing, for his domestic appagel, but tbg noa- 
iiufacture of his wife, sister, daught er, and niec.es. 

The door of the bridegroom’s house was adorned’ 
with leaves and flowers, and the«Tooms with (apestry. 
When the bride came thither, bping asked who she 
was, she answer^ “ Caia.”,^ A new-married woman 
was called by this oama, frtm Caia Cacilis, or Tana- 
quil the wife of Tarquinius Priacus, an excellent 

H 6 
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spinster and housewife, whose 4>!*taff nnd spindle were 
kept in the temple of Hercules. Upon her entry, the 
of the bouse wwe deiivered to her, to denote her 
hci^g entrusted with the monagenient of her family, 
biusicians attended, who sung the nuptial song. They 
often repeated, To Hymtn Hymenme et Thalamo, from 
Hymen the god of Marriage among the Greeks, and 
Thalassus, among the Romans, or from one Tbalassius, 
who lived in great happiness with his wife, as if to wish 
the new>married couple the like felicity, These words 
used also to be resounded by the attendants of the bride, 
on the way to her husband’s house. . 

After supper, the bride was conducted to her bed¬ 
chamber by matrons who had been married only to 
one husband, when the bridegroom scattered nuts 
among the boys, intimating, that he was now to drop 
boyish amusements, to leave tcjfles, to mind serious 
business, aud to act as a man. The guests were flien 
dismissed with small presents. 

The freedom of love, and marriage was restrained 

S ong the Romans by natural and civil impediments. 

eir lawgivers were never tempted by interest or • 
superstition to multiply the forbidden degrees; but 
they in^exibly condemned the marriage of sisters and 
brothers, and hesitated whether first cousins should 
be allowed to intermarry. They revered the parental 
character of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and 
adoption as a just imitation of the ties of blood. Ac< 
curding to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal 
marnage could only be contracted by free citizens. An 
hffoourable, at least an acknowledged birth, was required 
for the spouse of a senator. But the blood of a fpreigner, 
even of kings, could never mingle, in legitimate nuptials, 
with the blood of a Roman. The name of stranger 
degraded Cleopatra and Berenice, to live the concubines 
of Mark Antony and Titus. 

(085) The causes of the dissolutipn of matrimony 
varied .among the Romans, but the most solemn sacra¬ 
ment, the confarreation itself, always be done 

away by rites of a contrary tendency. In the first 
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ages, the father of a family might sell his child; and 
his wife was reckoned in the number «i bis children. 
The domestic judge might pronounce the death of hie 
wife, or his mercy might expel her from bk bed .and 
house; but the slavery of the'wretched female was 
hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted, for bis own 
convenience, the prerogative of divortfe. The warmest 
applause has been lavished on the virtue of thg Ro¬ 
mans, who abstained from the exercise of this cruel 
privilege above five hundred years. But the same fact 
evinoes the unequal terms of a ■connection, in which 
the slave was unable to resist her tyrant, and the 
tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. When 
the Roman matrons became the equal and voluntaTy 
companions of their lords, marriage, like other part¬ 
nerships, might be dissolved -by the abdication of one 
of the associates. In three centuries of prosperity 
and corruption, this principle was.enlarged by frequent 
practice, to the most pernicious -abuse. Passion, in¬ 
terest, or caprice, suggested, daily motives- for the 
dissolution of marriage. A word, a sign, a tnCssa^g,' 
a letter, the mandate of a freedntan, declared’ the ac- 
paratioii. The most tender of humau connections was 
degraded to a transient union for profit or feature. 
According to the various'conditions of life, b^k‘»eKe 9 
alternately felt the disgrace and injury. An inconstant 
wife transferred her wealth to a new family, abandoning 
a numerous progeny to the paternal authority and care 
of her late husband. 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tar¬ 
dy steps the rapid progress of this evil. The ancient 
worship of the Romans afforded a peculiar goddess to 
hear and reconcile the complain.ts of a marriage life; 
but her epithet of Viriplaca, the appeaser of hus¬ 
bands,'’ too clearly indicates on which side submission 
and repentance were required. , Whenever an action 
was instituted for the recovery of a marriage-portion, 
the prsetor, as the guardian of equity, examined the 
characters, and gently inclined the scale in favour of 
the injured party. Augustus, who united the powers 
N 6 
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both of censor and praetor, adopted their different 
modes of repressing or chastising the licence of divorce. 
The presence of seven Roman witnesses was required 
for the validity of this solemn and deliberate act. If 
any adequate provocation had been given by the hus¬ 
band, he was c'ompelled to refund immediately, or in 
the space of sis months. But if he could arraign the 
conduct of his wife, her guilt or levity Was expiated by 
the loss of the sixth part of her marriage-portion. 

The pretexts for separation were sometimes very 
frivolous. When Cmsar divorced Pompeia, the niece 
of Sylla, because Clodius had got admission to his 
house in the garb of a music girl, at the celebiation of 
the sacred rites of the jBoniz Dea, he declared, that he 
did not believe any thing that was said against her, 
but that-he could not live with a wife who had once 
been suspected. 

(D86) The dignity of marriage was best understood 
and supported, when Christianity became the religion 
of the empire. The origin, validity, and duties of the 
holy iustitutioD, were regulated by the precepts -of the 
gospel, and the canons of general or provincial synods. 
The consciences of the Christians were aWed by the 
threatenings of divine revelation, or the decrees and 
censures of Ibeir ecclesiasticaVrulers. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Roman FuneraU — The la»t Kin—Manner of Em¬ 
balming — Funeral Procession and Oration—Mummies 
—Burning and Interment of Dead Bodies—Urns — 
Tombs — Catacombs—Colours of Mourning Habits. 


(9B7) The Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral 
rites, because they believed that the souls of the un- 
buricd were not admitted into the al^odes of the dead ; 
or at le'bst wandered one hundred years along the river 
Styx, before they were allbwed to cross it. For this 
reason, if the bodies of their friends could not be found, 
they erected to them an empty tomb; and if they hap¬ 
pened to see a dead body, they always threw some earth 
upon it. Whoever neglected to do this was obliged to 
expiate his crime, by sacrificing'a hog to Geres. Hence 
no kind of death was so much dreaded as shipwreck. 

(988) When a person was.at the point of death, the 
nearest relation gave the parting kiss, and endeavoured 
to catch the last breath, as if to receivb the soul or 
living principle, which they believed then came out at 
the mouth. That the face of the deceased might appear 
less ghastly, the mouth and eyes were shut; but the 
latter were afterwards opened on the funeral pile, in 
order that they might seem,to look up to heaven. They 
called him often by his name with a loud voice, to know 
whether he was really dead, or haij only fainted. 

(989) The corpse was then bathed with warm water, 
and anointed with perfumes, by slaves belonging to 
the undertakers, or Libitii^tHi, 'who b|id the charge of 
the temple of Venus LibiHKo, where every article ne¬ 
cessary for funerals might be purchased, They, must 
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have been better acquainted with the manner of em¬ 
balming even than the Egyptians, if we may believe the 
accounts of some tombs discovered at Rome about two 
hundred and fifty years ago, in which bodies were found 
so well preserved, that they might have been taken for 
persons asleep. It is conjectured that myrrh, aloes, 
and turpentine, formed the mixture fur preserving the 
body from putrefaction. 

The person thus embalmed was dressed in tlie com¬ 
mon white habit, or toga. But if he bad passed through 
the great offices of the commonwealth, the robe of the 
highest dignity he had possessed was put on him, and 
he was kept in that manner seven days, during which 
time all that was necessary for the pomp of his funeral 
was prepared. The body was exposed in the porch, or 
at the entrance of his hobse, in a bed of state, with the 
feet towards the door, where a cypress was placed for 
the rich, while others had only branches of pine. 

. “ Then trumpets, torehes, and a tedious crew 
"Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. 

" Our dear departed brother lies in state, 

“ His day-cold heels stretch'd out before the gate*,”' 

When the seven days were expired, a public herald 
proclaimed the funeral as follows:—“This is to give 
notice to all, who desire to be present at the interment 
of such a person, that they go' to it immediately ; for 
they are now bringing the corpse out of the house.” 

The Rofiians at first interred their dead, which is 
the most ancient, us well as natural method. They 
adopted from the Greeks, at an early period, the cus¬ 
tom of burning, which is mentioned in the laws of 
l^uma, and of the twelve tables; hut it did not become 
general until the end of the republic approached, .Sylla 
was the first patrician that was burnt, which he is 
supposed to have ordered, lest any one should dig up 
his body, and scatter his remains, as he did thqse of 

• Dryden's Persius. 
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Marius. Pliny ascribes the £rgt institution of burning 
among the Romans, to their having discovered that the 
bodies of those who fell in the distant wars were dug up 
by the enemy. 'Under the emperors, it became almost 
universal, but was gradually dropt on the introduction 
of Chrislianify. 

'(990) The order of the funeral procession was re¬ 
gulated by an undertaker, or master of the ceremonies, 
attended by lictors dressed in black. Musicians of 
various kinds, as- pipers, trumpeters, &c. went first. 
Then followed the mournhig women, hired to sing the 
funeral song, or the praises of the deceased, to the 
sound of the flute. Boys and girls also were sometimes 
employed for this purpose. Next came players and 
buffoons, who danced and sung, and often introduced 
excellent sayings from dramatic writers. - One of them, 
called Archimimus, or the chief mimic, supported the 
character of tlie deceased, by imitating his words and 
actions*. The freed-men brought up the rear. Some 
masters at their death gave liberty to all their slaves, 
that their funeral procession might be attended by a 
numerous train of freed-men. 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, 
the crowns and rewards, which he had received for his 
valour, were displayed, as w«ll as the spoils and stan¬ 
dards he had taken from the enejiuy. At the funerals of 
renowned generals, were carried images or repre,seii- 
tations of the countries they had subdued, and the cities 
they had taken +. When Sylla was buried, above two 
thousand crowns are said to have been exhibited, which 
had been sent him by different cities on account of his 
victories. 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased 
in mourning. The beads of the sons were veiled, and 
those of the daughters bare, with their hair dishevelled, 
The nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, 
and covered their hair with dust. The women in par¬ 
ticular wept aloud, beat their breasts, and expressed 
their grief in the most affecting manner. 

• SuctoniuB. t Tscitu*. 
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At t^e funeral of, an illustrious citizen, the corpse 
WHS carried throu^ the forum, where the procession 
stopped, and a funeral oration was delivered in praise 
of the deceased by a relation or friend, and sometimes 
by a magistrate, according to the appointment of the 
senate, 

The honour of a fnneral oration was also decreed by 
the senate to women, for their readiness in resigning 
tlieir golden ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be 
. paid to the Gaiils, as a ransom for leaving the city. 
Pluttircli says, that Csesar introduced the custom of 
praising younger matrons, upon the death of his wife 
Cornelia. But after that, both young and old, married 
and unmarried, were honoured with a funeral oration. 

While the oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the rostrum. That of Cxsar was placed 
in a gilt pavilion like a small temple, with the robe in 
which he had been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, 
and bis image exposed on a moveable machihe, with the 
marks of all the wounds be had received; for the body 
itself was not seen. . 

From the forum the corpse was carried to the place 
of burning or burial, which the law of the twelve t^les 
ordered to be without the city, according to the cu^ni 
of the Jews, Greeks, and other nations. 

fhe ancients are said to have buried their dead at 
their own houses*. Hence the worship of household 
gods, and the fear of spectres in the dark. Souls se¬ 
parated from the body were called-lemurcs or man^s^ 
if beneficial, lares; if hurtful, larvx or mani^-l-. 
Augustus, in his speech to his soldiers, before the battle 
of Actium, says, that (991) the Egyptians embalmed 
their dead bodies, to establish an opinion of their im¬ 
mortality. Several of these still remain, called mummies, 
from mum, the Egyptian name of wax. 

The Romans p^ibited burning or boryiug in the 
city, both from sacred and civil considerations; that 


* Isidorus. 

f Agathoi kai kakai daimones. Good and evil spiritt. 
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the priests might not be coiitamiuated seeing or 
touching a dead body, and that houses, might not be 
endangered by the frequency of funeral fires, nor the 
air infected by putrid effluvia. The priest of Jupiter 
was not allowed to touch a dead body, nor to go where 
there was a grave; and when the puntifex maximiis 
delivered a funeral oration, a veil was laid over the 
corpse, to keep it from his sight. 

Great men were usually buried in the Campus 
Martins, and poor people without the Esquiline^pate. 
There were in the corners of the common burying ground 
stone pillars, on which were marked the names of those 
who were buried in it. 

They have also private places for burial in fields or 
gardens, near the highway, to be conspicuous, and to 
remind those who passed of mortality. Hence the fre¬ 
quent inscriptions, Siite viator, " Stop traveller,” 
Aspice viator, “ Look traveller,” on the Appian, Au- 
relian, and Flaminian roads, 

(992) The funeral pile was built in the form of an 
altar, with four equal sides, of wood which easily took 
fire, and at the distance of sixty feet from any house. 
When the corpse was placed on the pile, the nearest 
relations, after setting fire to it. with a lighted torch, 
threw upon it incense, myrrh, and cassia, with the 
clothes and ornaments of the deceased, and whatever 
was supposed'to be agreeable to him when he was alive. 
If he had been a soldier, they threw on the pile his 
arms and spoils. 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or em¬ 
peror, the. soldiers made a circuit three times round the 
pile, from right to left, with their arms inverted, 
striking their weapons on each other to the sound of the 
trumpet. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life 
again on the funeral pile, after it was set on fire, so 
that they could not be preserved j and of others, who, 
having revived before the pile was kindled, returned 
home on their feet. 

Though the Jews interred their dead, they filled the 
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couch OB -uhich the corpse was laid with sweet odours, 
and various spices, and burnt them. “ They buried 
king Asa in his own sepulchre, which he had made for 
himself in the city of David, and laid him in the bed 
which was filled with odours, and divers kinds of spices, 
prepared by the apothecary’s art; and they made a very 
great burning for him*.” 

(998) When the pile was burnt dow'u, and the fire 
extinguished, the bones and ashes, after being soaked 
witl^ wine, and sprinkled with the richest perfumes, 
were put into an urn, made of earth, 'brass, marble, 
silver, or gold, and solemnly deposited in a tomb. 
Sometimes also a small glass vial full of tears, called by 
the moderns a lachrymatory, was put into the urn. 

When the body was not burnt, it was put, with all its 
ornaments; into a coffin usually made of stone, and some¬ 
times of stone from Assos, a town in Troas, called 
sarcophagus, which consumed tlie body in forty days. 

When the remains of the deceased were laid on the 
tomb, those wbo attended the funeral, at their departure 
used to take a last farewell, and wish that the earth 
might lie light on the person buried; which is found 
marked «n several ancient monuments in these letters, 
S. T. T, L. Sit tibi terra levi$ : May the earth be 

light upon you." The sepulchre was then sprinkled 
with fibers, and covered with crowns and fillets. 
Before it was- a little altar, on which Hbations were 
made, and incense was burnt. 

“ In peace ye shades of our great grandsires rest, 

“ No heavy earth your sacred bones molest;' 

" Eternal spring and rising flowers adorn 
“ TfaeTcliea of each venerable urn, 

" Who pious rev’rence to their tutors paid, 

“ As parents honour’d, and as gods obey’df.'’ 

A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, which 
was frequently illuminated with lartps. Perpetual 
lamps' are said by several authors to have been found 
in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, went 

• 2 Chron. xvi. 14. f Drydrfn’s Juvenal. 
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out on the admission of air. But this by others is reck¬ 
oned a fiction. 

The ceremony of a funeral concluded with a feast, 
which was usually a supper given to the friends and 
relations of the deceased; and sometimes provisions 
were distributed to the people. When great men were 
buried, there were shows o‘f gladiators and games, 
which, in some instances, were celebrated on the an. 
niversary of the funeral. Fanstus, the son of Sylla, 
exhibited a show of gladiators in honour of his Jaiher, 
several years after his death, and gave a feast to the 
people, according to the testament. 

(094) The tombs of the rich were commonly built of 
marble, and the. ground inclosed with a wall or an iron 
rail was planted round with trees. (095) Many of the 
sepulchres built Under ground, and called Hypogaea, 
still exist in difl'erent parts of Italy, under the name of 
catacombs. The niches cut out in the walls, in which 
the urns were placed, from their resemblance to £he 
niches in a pigeon-house, were named Columbaria. 
They were adorned with various 'figures in scdlpture, 
which are still to be seen. 

(806) Black or bpwn was the colour of the mouTDing 
habits worn botb'^ men ami women. In the reign of 
Augustus, the ladies wore white veils, and the rest of 
•tiseir dress was black; but from the time of the emperor 
Domitiao, they wore nothing but white habits, without 
any ornaments of gold, pearls, or other jewels. The 
signs of mourning among the men also were to let their 
hair and beards grow, and to wear no wreaths of flowers 
upon their heads, as long as it continued. The longest 
period was only for ten months, during which a widow 
could not marry again, without being reckoned infamous. 
The Romaas- did not wear mourning for childreD, when 
they died under the age of three; and for those between 
that age and ten, they laoumed as many months as tiiey 
were years old. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Roman Jurisprudence — The Twebte Tables —"Fomit 
of the Roman Law—Reformation of it bp Justinian — 
The Code, Pandects, and Institutes—Right of Property 
—Of Testaments — Promises — Injuries — Punishments — 
Insolvent Debtors. 


(997) The laws of a nation form a very instructive 
oortion of its history. The primitive goveiniiieot of 
Kome was composed, with some political skill, of an 
-elective king, a council of nobles, and a general assem¬ 
bly of tl»e people. War and religion were regulated 
by the supreme magistrate. He alone proposed the 
laws, which were debated in Ihe senate, and boally 
ratified or rejected by a majority of votes in the 
thirty curi® or parishes of the city. Romulus, Numa, 
and Servius Tullius, are celebrated as the most ancient 
legislators; and each of them claltas.his peculiar part 
in the three-fold division of jurisprudence. The laws 
conceraing the authority of parents, and the education 
of children, which ought to derive their origin frOm, na¬ 
ture, are ascribed to the untutored wisdom of Komiilns. 
The law of nations and of religious worship, introduced 
by Numa, was derived from his nocturnal converse 
with ihe nymph Egeria. The civil law is attributed to 
the experience of Servius, who balanced the rights and 
fortunes of the seven classes of citizens; and guarded 
by fifty new regulations tlie observance of contracts 
and the punisfaineBt of crimes. The state, which he 
had inclined towards the democrady, was changed by 
the last Tarquin into lawless despotism; and when the 
kiugly ofiice was abolished, the patricians engrossed 
the benefits of freedom. The royal laws became 
odious or obsolete; the mysterious deposit was silently 
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prtserved the priests and nobles; and at the end of 
sixty years the citizens of Rome stiU complained, that 
they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of the ma¬ 
gistrates. Yet the positive institutions of the kings 
had blended themselves with the public and private 
manners of the city, and some fragments of that vene^ 
Table jurisprudence were compiled by the diligence of 
antiquarians* 

(tJ98) The twelve tables of/ the decemvirs were dic¬ 
tated by the rigid and Jealous spirit of an aristocracy, 
which had yielded with reluctance tb the just demands 
of the people. But their substance was adapted to the 
state of the city, as the Romans had emerged from 
barbarism, by studying and embracing the iustitutions 
of their more enlightened neighbours. 

Whatever might be the merit of these tables, they 
obtained among the Romans that blind.and partial 
reverence, which the lawgivers of every country dp- 
light' to bestow on their municipal institutions. The 
study is recommended by Cicero, as equally pleasant 
and instructive, “ How admirable,” says he, “ is the 
wisdom of our ancestors I We alone are the masters 
of civil prudence, and our superiority is more con¬ 
spicuous, if we deign to cart our eyes on the rude and 
almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, Solon, and 
Lycurgus. Our laws amuse the mind by the remem¬ 
brance of old words, and the portrait of aneient 
manners ; w|iile they inculcate the soundest principles 
of gorerninent and morals.” The twelve tables were 
committed to the memory of the young aad the medi¬ 
tation of the old ; they were transcribed and illustrated 
with learned diligence; they escaped the iames of. the 
Gaul^ and aubsisted in the age of Justinian; their 
subsequent loss has been imperfectly restored by the 
labours of modem, critics. Although these venerable 
rnonumeiits were considered as tbe rale of right and 
the fountain of justice, they were overwhelmed by the 
weight and variety of new laws, which, at tbe end of 
live centuries, became a grievance more intolerable 
than the rices of the city. Three thousand brass plates 
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containing the acts of the senate and people, were de¬ 
posited in the capitol; and some of the acts, as the 
Jnlian law against extortion, consisted of more than a 
buadred chapters. 

The twelve tables were approved by an assembly of 
the centuries, in which riches preponderated against 
numbers. To the first class of Romans, the proprietors 
of one hundred thousand pounds of copper, ninety-eight 
votes, were assigned, and only ninety-five were left for 
the six inferior classes, distributed according to their 
substance by the artful policy of Servius. But the 
tribunes soon established a more specious and popular 
maxim, that every citizen has iTn equal right to enact 
the laws, which he is bound to obey. Instead of cen¬ 
turies, they convened the tribes; and the patricians, 
after an impotent struggle, submitted to the decrees of 
an assembly, in which their votes were confounded with 
those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long as the tribes 
successively gave their voices aloud, the conduct of each 
citizen was exposed to the eyes and ears of his friends 
and- countrymen. The insolvent debtor consulted tlrf. 
wishes of his creditor ; the client Would have blushed^ 
oppose the views of his patron ; the general was followed 
by his veterans ; and the aspect of a magistrate w’as a 
living lesson to the multitude, A new method of seerfet 
ballot abolished the influence of fear and shame, of 
honour and interest, and the abuse of freedom acceler¬ 
ated the progress of anarchy and despotisin. 

Among savage nations, the want of letters is imper¬ 
fectly supplied by the use of signs, which awaken 
attention, and perpetuate the remembrance of any 
public or private transaction. The jurispAideiice of the 
first Romans exhibited the scenes of a panloliMa^ the 
words were adapted to the gestures, and the s%hte'st 
error or neglect in the forms of proceeding was sufficient 
to annul the snlsstance of the fairest claim. The con¬ 
nection of marriage vtTis denoted by Hie necessary 
elements of fire aod water ; and the divorced wife re¬ 
signed the bunch' of keys, by the delivery of which she 
had been invested with tire government of tWfamily, 
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The manumission of a son^ or a slave, was performed 
by turning him round with a gentle blow on the cheek ; 
a work was prohibited by the casting of a stone; pre¬ 
scription was interrupted by the breaking of a branch; 
the clenched fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposit; 
the right hand w;|s the gift of faith and confidence. 
The indenture of covenants was a broken straw ; weights 
and scales were introduced into every payment, and the 
heir, who accepted a testament, was sometimes-obliged 
to snap his lingers, to cast away his garments, and to 
leap and dance with real or affected transport. 

Ill a civil action, the plaintitf touched the ear of his 
witness, seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, and 
implored, in a solemn lamentation, the aid of his fellow 
citizens. 

The two competitors grasped each other’s hand, as 
if they stood prepared for combat before the tribunal 
of the prEtor: he commanded them to produce tlte 
object of the dispute; theyi went aird returned with 
measured steps, and a clod of earth was cast at his 
feet to represent the field for which they contended. 
This occult science of law was jhe inheritance of the 
pontiffs and patricians. Like the Chaldean astrologers, 
they announced to their clients the days of business 
and repose; these important trifles were interwoven with 
the religion of Nutiia; and, after the publication of the 
twelve tables, the Koman.people were still enslaved by 
their ignorance of judicial, ptaceediugs. The treachery 
of some plebeian oliicers atkngth revealed the profitable 
mystery ; ia a more enlightened age, the legal actions 
were both-derived and observed: and the abtiquity,' 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and 
meaning of this primitive language. (999) The revo¬ 
lution V almost one thousand years, froqi the twelve 
tables to the reign of Justiuian, may .he divided into 
three periods almost ‘eqnal in duration, and distinguished 
from each other by the mode of instruction and the 
character of the civilians. Pride and ignorance con¬ 
tributed during the first period to confine within narrow 
4 
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limks the seicDce of the Roman la«v. On the public 
days of market or assembly, the masters of the art were 
seen walking in the forum, ready to impart advice to the 
meanest of their fellow citizens, whose votes, oh a future 
occasion, they might solicit as a grateful return, As 
their years and honours increased; they seated themselves 
at home on a chair or throne, expecting with patieut 
gravity the visits of tfieir clients, who at the dawn of 
day, from the town and country, began to thunder at 
their door'*. The second period, the learned and 
splendid age of jurisprudence, may be extended from the 
birth of Cicero to the reign of Severus Alexander. A 
system was formed, schools were instituted, books were 
composed, and both the living and the dead becanie 
subservient to tlie instruction of the student. Ias||ie 
third peiiod, between the reigns of Alexander and Jus- 
liniau, the oracles of jurisprudence were almost mute. 
The measure of curiosity had been filled; the throne 
was occupied by tyrants and barbarians active minds 
were diverted by religious dispules; and the professors 
of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were conlent to 
repeat the lessons Df their more enlightened pre^- 
decessors. 

, (1000) When Justinian ascei^ed the throne, the re. 
formation of the Roman jurisprudence was au arduous 
but indispensable task. In the sj^ace of ten centuries, 
the infinite variety of laws and legal opinions had filled 
many thousand volumes, which no fortune could pur¬ 
chase, and no capacity could digest. Books could not 
easily.be found; and. the judges, poor in the midst of 
riches, were reduced to the exercise of their illiterate 
discretion. The subjects of, the Greek provinces were 
ignorant of the language that disposed of their lives and 
properties; And the barbarous dialect of the Xatins 
was ipperfectly;.. studied in the academies of Berytus 
and Constautinople. As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom 

* * Agricolun Uudat juris legutnque peritus 
Eub gsU) cantuln, consultor ubi ustitt pulsat. > 


Horace. 
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iras familiar' to Justinian. Having studied jurispru¬ 
dence, he selected the most learned civilians of the 
East, to labour -with their sovereign in the work of 
•eformation. The theory of professors was assisted 
3y the practice of advocates, and the experience of 
[BBgistrates; and the whole undertaking was animated 
Isy the spirit of Tribonian. This extraordinary man 
sras a native of Patnphylia; and his genius, like that of 
Bacon, embraced, as his own, all the business and know- 
edge of the age, , 

If Csesar had achieved the reformation of the Ro¬ 
man law, his creative genius, enlightened by reflection 
and study, would have given to the world a pure and 
original system of jurisprudence. Whatever flattfery 
might suggest, yet the emperor of the East was afraid 
to establish his judgments as the standard of equity ; 
in the possession of legislative power, he borrowed the 
aid of time and opinion; and his laborious compilations 
are guarded by the sages and legislators of past times. 
InsteaeVof a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand 
of an artist, the works of Justinian represent a tesselated 
pavement of antique and costly, but too often ofinto- 
herent, fragments, In the first year of his reign, be 
directed the faithful Tribonian, and nine learned asso' 
dates, to revise the ordinances of his predecessors, tc 
retrench whatever wak superfluous, and to select those 
wise and salutary laws which were best adapted to the 
practice of the tribunes and the use of his subjects 
The new code of Justinian was honoured with his name 
and confirmed by his royah signature ; authentic trans¬ 
cripts were multiplied by ibe pens of notaries; the^ 
were transmitted to the nmgistrates of the European 
the A^atic, and afterwards the African provipgga 
and the law of the empire was proclaimed pn sedew 
festivals at the doon of churches. M' more ar^oni 
operation still remained; to extract the spirit of juris 
prudence from the decisions and disputes of the R^mai 
civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at thei 
head, were ai^ointed by "the emperor to exercise ai 
•b&olute jurisdktion over the works of their prede 

o 
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cessori. From the library of Tribonian, they chose 
forty of the most eminent civilians of former times. 

(lOOi) Two thousand treatises were comprised in 
aii abridgement of fifty books; and it has been carefully 
recorded, that three millions of sentences were re¬ 
duced, in this abstract, to the moderate number of one 
hundred and fifty thousand. To this composition they 
gave the name of the Pandects or Digest. The edition 
of this great work was delayed a month after that of 
the Institutes; and it seemed'reasonable that the ele¬ 
ments should precede the digest of the Roman law. 
The code, the pandects, and the institutes^ were 
declared to be the legitimate system of civil juris¬ 
prudence; they alone were admitted in the tribunals, 
and taught in the academies of Ronae, Constantinople, 
and Berytus. 

(1002) The original right of property can only be 
justified by the accident, of prior possession; and on 
this foundation it is wisely established by the philoso¬ 
phy of the civilians. The savage who hollows a tree, 
inserts a sharp stone into a wooden handle, or applies 
a sharp string to an elastic branch, becomes in a state 
of nature the just proprietor of the canoe, the hatchet, 
or the bow. The materials were common to all; but 
the produce of his time and simple industry belong 
solely to. himself. His hungry brethren cannot, with¬ 
out a sense of their own injustice, extort from the 
hunter the game of the forest overtaken or slain by his 
person^ strength and dexterity. If his provident cave 
preserves and multiples tame animals, whose nature is 
tractable to the acts of education, he acquires a per¬ 
petual right to the use and service of their numerous 
progeny, which, derives its existence from him alone, 
^he incloses and cultivates a field Cor their sustenance 
aRd his owsf a barren waste is converted into a fertile 
8wl j the seed, the manure, and labour, creates a new 
vaWtf, and the regards of harvest are painfully earned 
by the fittignta oflbe revolving year. In the successive 
states of society, the hunter, (be shepherd,, and Ihe 
husbandman, may defend their possessions by two 
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resasons which forcibly appeal to the feelings of the 
human mind, that whatever they enjoy is the fruit of 
their own industry, and that every man, who envies 
their felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions by the 
exercise of similar diligence. Such may be the free¬ 
dom and plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful 
island. But the Colony multiplies, while the space 
still continues the same; the common rights, the equal 
inheritance of mankind, are engrossed by the bold and 
crafty; each field is circumscribed by the land-marks 
of a jealous master; and it is the peculiar praise of the 
Roman jurisprudence, that it asserts the claim of the 
first possessor to the wild animals of the earth, the air, 
and the waters. 

In the progress from primitive equity to final in¬ 
justice, the shades are almost imperceptilde, and the 
absolute monopoly is guarded by positive laws and 
artificial reason. The active insatiate principle of self- 
love can alone supply the arts of life and the wages of 
industry; and as soon as civil government and exclusive 
property have been introduced, they become necessary 
to the existance of the human race. 

(1003) The order of succession is regulated by na¬ 
ture; but is frequently violated by the arbitrary and 
partial wills which prolong the dominion of the testator 
beyond the grave. In the simple state of society, this 
right of property is seldom indulged. It was intro¬ 
duced at Athens by the, laws of Solon ; and the private 
testaments of the father of a family are authorised by 
the twelve tables. Before the time of the decemviri, 
a Roman citizen explained his wishes and motives to 
the assembly of the thirty curiae or parishes, and the' 
general law of inheritance was suspended by an oc¬ 
casional act of the legislature. After the permissions 
of the decemvirs, each private lawgiver promulgated 
his verbal or written testament in fpr presence of five 
citizens, ^ho represented the five classes the Roman 
people; a sixth witness attested their concurrence; a 
seventh weighed the copper money, which waj paid 
by an imaginary purchaser; and the estate wn eman- 
o 2 
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cipated by a fictitious sale and immediate release. 
This singular ceremony, which excited the wonder of 
the Greeks, Avas still practised in the age of Severus; 
hut the prsetors had always approved a more simple 
testament, for which they acquired the seals and signa. 
tures of seven witness,es, free from all legal exception, 
and purposely summoned for tire execution of that 
important act. 

A father might distribute to his children their res¬ 
pective shares, according to the degrees of their merit 
or his affection, ■ His arbitrary displeasure chastised 
an unworthy son by the loss of his inheritance. But 
the abuse of this privilege by unnatural parents recom- 
meuded some limitations of their testamentary powers, 
A son, or by the laws of Justinian, evpn a daughter, 
coulcf no longer be disinherited by their silence; they 
were compelled to name their criminal, and to specify 
the offence j and the justice of the emperor enumerated 
the sole causes that could jus(;ify such a violation of 
the first principles of nature and society. Unless a 
legitimate portion, a fourth, part, had been reserved for 
the children, they were entitled to institute an action or 
complaint of inofficious testament, to prove that their 
father's understanding was impaired by sickness or age ; 
and respectfully to appeal from his rigorous sentence to 
the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. 

(1004) If . the Romads w'ere deficient in the more 
amiable qualities of benevolence and generosity, they 
astonished the Greeks by their simple performance of 
the most hurthensome engagements. . Yet among the 
same people, according to the rigid maxims of the 
patricians and deceipTirs, a promtse, or even an oath, 
did not create any civil obligation, unless it was con- 
fijrir.ed by a legal stipulation, Whatever might be the 
etymology of tlje Latin word, it conveyed the idea of a 
firm, ^d irrevocabk contract, which was always ex¬ 
pressed ui the mode of a question and answer. Do 
you pronaoe to pay me one hundred pieces of gold? 
was the solemn interrogation of Seiusu f do promise, 
.was the reply of Sempronius. The friends of Sem- 
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pronius, who answered for his ability and inclination, 
might be separately sued at the option of Seius. 

Usury, the inveterate grievance of the city, had 
been discouraged by the twelve tables, and abolished 
by the clamours of the people. It was revived by 
their wants and idleness, tolerated by the discretion of 
the praetors, and finally deternained by the code of 
Justinian, Persons of illustrious rank were confined 
to the nioderate profit of four per cent.; six was pro¬ 
nounced to be the ordinary and legal standard of 
interest; eight was allowed for the convenience of manu. 
facturers and merchants ; twelve was granted to nautical 
insurance, which the wiser ancients had not attempted 
to define; but, except in this frivolous adventure, the 
practice of exorbitant usury was severely restrained. 
The most simple interest was condemned by the hlergy 
of the East and West. But the sense of mutual benefit 
resisted the decrees of the Church and even the prejudices 
of mankind *. 

(1005) Nature and society impose the strict obli¬ 
gation of repairing an injury; and the sufferer by 
private justice acquires a personal right and legitimate 
action. If the property of another be entrusted to 
our care, the requisite degree of care may rise and 
fall according to the beuefit which we derive from 
such temporary possession; we are seldom made res¬ 
ponsible for inevitable accident; but the consequences 
of a voluntary fault must always be imputed to the 
author. A Roman recovered his stolen goods by a 
civil action of theft; they might pass through a suc¬ 
cession of |>ure and innocent bauds; but nothing less 
thau. a prescription of thirty years could extinguish his 
original claim. They were restored by the sentence 
of the prmtor, and the igjury was compensated by 
double, or threefold, or even quadruple damages, as 

• Cato, Seneci, and: Plutarch, have loudly condemned the prac¬ 
tice of usury. According to the etymology of Ftnuus, the principal 
is supposed to generate flie interest " A breed of barren metal,” 
exclaims Shakspeare ; and the stage is the echo of the public voice. 

0 3 
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the deed had been perpetrated by secret fraud or open 
rapine,'as the robber had been surprised in the fact, 
or detected by subsequent research. The AquUian 
law defended the liviug property of a citizen, his slaves, 
and cattle, from the stroke of pialice or negligence. 
The highest price was allowed that could be ascribed 
to the domestic animal, at any time of the year, preceding 
his death, A similar latitude of thirty days was granted 
on the destruction of any other valuable effects, 

A personal injury is blunted or sharpened, by the 
manners of the times, and the sensibility of the indi¬ 
vidual: the pain or the, disgrace pf a word or a blow 
cannot easily be appreciated by a pecuniary equivalent. 
The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had con¬ 
founded all hasty insults, which did not amount to the 
fractpre of a limb, by condemning the aggressor to the 
common penalty of twenty-five asses, or pounds of 
copper. But the same denomination of money was 
reduced in three cenfurlea from a pound to the weight 
of half an ounce j and the insolence of a _wealthy 
Boman indulged hitnself, in the cheap amusement of 
breaking and satisfying the law of the twelve tables. 
Veratius ran. through the streets striking on the faces 
the inoffensive passengers, and his attendant purse- 
bearer immediately silenced their clamours by the 
legal tender of twenty-five pieces, about the yalue of 
one shilling, 

( 1006 ) Tlie execution of the,. Alban dictator, who 
was dismembered by eight horses, is represented by 
Livy as the first and the last instance of Roman cru^ 
elty, in the punishment of the most atrocious crimes. 
But this act was indicted on a foreign enemy in the 
beat of victory, and at the command of .a single man. 
The twelve tables afford a more decisive proof of the 
national spirit,'ginpe they were framed by the wisest 
of the Senate, and accepted by the voices of the people; 
yet these laws, like the statute of Draco, are written 
in characters of blood. They prove the inhuman 
and unequal principle of retaliation: and the forfeit 
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of an eye for an eye, n tooth for a tooth, a limb for_ a 
limb, is rigourously exacted, unless the Offender can 
redeem his pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds 
of copper. The decemvirs distributed, with much 
liberality, the slighter chastisements of fiagellatton and 
servitude. 

(1007) The cruelty of the twelve tables against in¬ 
solvent debtors still remain to be told. After the 
judicial proof or confession of the debt, thirty days of 
grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered 
into tlie power of his fellow citizen. In this private 
prison, twelve ounces of rice were his daily food. He 
might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight; 
and his misery was thrice exposed in the market-place, 
to solicit the compassion of his friends and country¬ 
men. At the expiration of sixty days, the debt was 
discharged by the loss of liberty or life. The insolvent 
debttyr was either put to death, or sold in foreign sla¬ 
very beyond the Tiber. As the manners of Rome 
were insensibly polished, the criminal code of the 
decemvirs was abolished by the humanity of accusers, 
witnesses, and judges; and impunity became the con¬ 
sequence of immoderate rigour. The Porcian and 
Valerian laws prohibited the magistjiates from indicting 
■on a free citizen any capital punishment. 

In the absence of penal laws, the peace and justice 
of the city were imperfectly maintained by the private 
jurisdiction of the citizens. Tlie malefactors who re¬ 
plenish our gaols are the outcasts of society, and the 
crimes for which they suffer may be commonly ascribed 
to ignorance, poverty, and brutal appetite. Among 
the Romans, each family contained a domestic tribu¬ 
nal, which was no^ confined, like that of the praetor, 
to the cognizance of external actions. Virtuous prin. 
ciples and habits were inculcated by the discipline of 
education, and the Roman father was accountable to 
the state for the manners of his children, 

The maxims of honour, productive of so many duels, 
in modern times, were unknown to the Romans; and 
during the two purest ages, from the establishment pf 

0 4 
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equal freedom to the eud of the Punic wars, the city 
was never disturbed by sedition, and rarely polluted 
with atrocious crimes. The failure of penal laws was 
more sensibly felt, when every vice was influenced by 
faction at home and dombinn abroad. In the time,of 
Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of 
anarchy: each-minister of the republic was exalted to 
the temptations of regal power: and their virtues are 
entitled to the warmest praise, as the spontaneous fruits 
of nature or philosophy. 

After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and 
cruelty, Verres, the tyrant, of Sicily, could only be sued 
for the pecuniary restitution of three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; and such was the temper of the laws, 
that on refunding a thirteenth part of his plunder, Verres 
could retire to an easy and luxurious exile. 

Under the emperors, transportation and belii^ing 
were reserved for honourable persons. Meatus^l^i- 
nals were either hanged or burnt, or buried in the||fii|:es, 
or exposed ta the wild becfits of the amphitheatre. 
Armed robbers were pursued and extirpated as the 
enemies of society; the driving away horses or cattle was 
made a capital offence; but simple theft was uniformly 
considered as a civil injury. The degrees of guilt, and 
the modes of punishment, were too often determined by 
the discretion of the rulers; and the subject was left in 
ignorance of the legal danger, which he might incur by 
every action b his life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MiUtary Establishment of the Romans — Discipline — 
Exercises — Legions — Cohorts — Arms — Cavalry — Aux¬ 
iliaries — Artillery — Camp — March — Number and 

Disposition of the Legions, 

/ ' 

(1008) In th& purer ages of the commonwealth, the 
use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citizens 
who had a country tiTlove, a property to defend, and 
some share in enacting those laws, which it was their 
interest, as well as their duty, to maintain. But in 
proportion as the public freedom was lost in extent of 
conquest, war was gradually improved into an art, and 
degraded into a trade. The legions were supposed to 
consist of Roman citizens. That distinction was ge¬ 
nerally considered, either as a legal qualification, or as 
a proper recompencej for the soldier; but a more 
serious regard was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength, and military stature. In all levies a just 
preference was given to the climates of the north over 
those of the south. The race of men bom to the exer* 
cise of arms was'sought for in the country rather than 
in the cities; and it was very -reasonably presumed, 
that the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and 
huntsmen, would supply more vigftfur and resolution, 
than sedentary trades. After every distinction of 
property had been laid aside, the armies of the Roman 
emperors were still commanded by officers of a liberal 
birth and education-; but the common soldiers, like the 
mercenary troops of modern Europe, were drawn from 
the meanest, and very frequently front the most profligate 
of mankind. 

('1009) The peasant or mechanic, however, when he 
became a soldier, imbibed the useful prejudice that hf 
o 5 
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was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, 
in which his rank -and reputation would depend on his 
own valour. On his first entrance into the« service, an 
oath was administered to him, with every circumstance 
of solemnity ; ^e promised never to desert his standard, 
to submit his own will to that of his leaders, and to 
sacrifice his life for the safety of the emperor and the 
empire. The attachment pf the Roman troops to their 
standards was inspired by the united influence of re. 
ligion and of honour. The golden eagle, which glittered 
in the front of the legion, was the object of their fondest 
devotion; nor was it esteemed less impious than igno¬ 
minious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour of 
danger. These motives, which derived their strength 
from the imagination, were enforced by fears and hopes 
of a more substantial kind. Regular pay,, occasional 
donations, and a stated recompence after the appointed 
time of service, alleviated the hardships of the military 
life; whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible for 
cowardice or disobedience to escape the severest pu. 
nishment. The centurions were authorised to chastise 
with blows. .The generals had alright to punish with 
death; and it was an inflexible maxim of Roman dis¬ 
cipline, that a good soldier should dread his officer mote 
than tlie enemy. 

So sensible were the Romans of the imperfection of 
valour without skill and practice, that, in their lan¬ 
guage, the name of an army was borrowed from the 
ward whicdi signifies exercise,Military exercises were 
the unremitted object of their discipline. The recruits 
and yoang soldiers were constantly trained both in the 
morning and the evening, nor was age or knowledge 
allowed to excuse the veterans from the dcily repetition 
of what they had conapletely learnt. 

J-arge sheds were erected in the winter quarters of 
the troops, that t^r useful labours might not receive 
any interruption from the most tempestuous weather; 
and it was carefully observed, that the arms destined 
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to this imitation of war, sli6uld be of double the weight 
which was required in real action. 

Their exercises comprehended whatever could add 
strength to the body, activity to the limbs, or grace to 
the motions. The soldiers were diligently instructed to 
march, to fun, to leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, 
to handle every species>of arms, used either for offence 
or defence, either in distant engagement, or in closer 
onset; to form a variety of evolutions ; and to move to 
the sound of flutes, in the Pyrrhic or martial dance. In 
the midst of peace, the Roman-troops familiarised them¬ 
selves with the practice of war; and it is prettily 
remarked by an ancient historian who had fought against 
them, that the effusion of blood was the Only circum¬ 
stance which distinguished a field of battle from a field 
of exercise. It was the policy of the generals, and even 
of the emperors themselves, to encourage these military 
studies by their presence^ and e.xarople ; and we are 
informed that Adrian, as weH-as Trajan, frequently con¬ 
descended to instruct the inexperienced soldiers, to 
reward the diligent, and sometimes to dispute with them 
the prize of superior strength or dexterity. Under the 
reigns of those princes, the epienae of tactics Was 
cultivated with success; and as long as the empire re¬ 
tained any vigour, their military instructions were 
respected as the model of Roman discipline.) 

(1010) Nine centuries of war bad gradually intro¬ 
duced into the service many alterations and improve¬ 
ments. The legionsjjas they are described by Polybius, 
in the time of the Punic wars differed very materially 
from those which achieved the victories of C«sar, or 
the Antonines. The constituthm of the imperial legions 
may be described in a few Words. Wie beavy-armed 
infantry, which composed k» pTmcipal strength, was 
divided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five companies, 
nnder -the orders of a correspondent number of tri¬ 
bunes anti centurions. Tbe first cohort, which always 
claimed the post of honour and custody of the eagle 
was formed of eleven hundred and five soldim* the 

0 6 ‘ 
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most approved for valour and fidelity. The remaining: 
cohorts consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five; 
and the whole body of legionary infantry amounted to 
six thousand one hundred men. Their arms were 
uniform, and admirably adapted to the nature of their 
service : an open helmet with a lofty crest; a breast¬ 
plate, or coat of mail; greaves on their legs, and au 
ample buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of 
an oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, and 
two and an half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarde^I with 
plates of brass. Besides a lighter spear, the legionary 
soldier grasped in his right hand the formidable pilum, 
a ponderous javelin, whose utmost length was six feet, 
and which was terminated by a massy triangular point 
of steel, of eighteen inches. This instrument was in¬ 
deed much inferior to our modern fire-arms: since it 
was exhausted by a discharge, at the distance of only 
ten or twelve paces. Yet when it was launched by a 
firm and skilful hand, there .was not any cavalry that 
dared to venture within ita reaeh, nor any shield or 
corslet that cohld sustain the impetuosity of its weight. 
As soon as the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew 
his sword,-and rushed forwards to close with the enemy. 
His sword was a short well-tempered Spanish blade, 
that carried a double edge, aud was alike.suited to the 
purpose of striking or of pushing; but .the soldier was 
always iustructed to perform the latter use of his weapon, 
as his own body remained less exposed, whihst be in¬ 
flicted a more dangerous wound on his adversary. The 
legion was usually drawn up eight deep; and the regular 
distance of three feet wapleft between the flies as well 
as ranks. A iMd^ of troops, habituated to preserve this 
order daring al^id nhargie, found themselves prepared 
to execute every disp<^Uoa which the circumstances of 
war, or the skill of their leader, might suggest. The 
soldier possessed a free space for his arms and motions, 
and sufficient inteivaU were allowed, through, which 
seasonable reinforcements might be introduced to the 
relief of the exhausted combatants. 
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The tactics of the Greeks and Macedonians were 
formed on very different principles. The strength of the 
phalanx depended on sixteen ranks of long pikes, 
wedged together in the closest array. But it was soon 
discovered by the event, that it was unable to contend 
with the legion. 

(1011) The cavalry, which without the force of the 
legion would have remained imperfect, was divided into 
ten troops pr squadrons; the first, as the companion of 
the first cohorts, consisted of a hundred and thirty-two 
men; while each of the other nine amounted to only 
sixty-six. The entire establishment formed a regiment, 
if we may use the modern expression, of seven hundred 
and twenty-six horse, naturally connected with its 
respective legion, but occasionally separated to act in 
line, and to compose a'part of the wings of the 

he Roman troops despised the complete armour, 
with which the cavalry of the East were encumbered. 
Their more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an ob¬ 
long shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin 
and a long broad sword were the principal weapons of 
offence. The use of lances and of iron maces they 
seem to have borrowed from the barbarians. 

The safety and honour Of the empire were principally 
entrusted to the legions; but the policy of Rome con¬ 
descended to adopt every useful instrument of war. 
Considerable levies were regularly made among the 
provincials, who had not “yet deserved the honourable 
distinction of Romans, lliey were called auxiliaries, 
'and retained Those arms, to which the nature of their 
country, or their early habits of life, more pecnliarly 
adapted them. By this iastHatioD, each legion, to 
whom a eertain proportton of’anxitiaries was allotted, 
contained within itself every species of lighter troops, 
and of missile weapons; and was capable of encoun¬ 
tering every nation, with the advantages of its re^|j|fi:tnre 
arms and discipline. ” 

Nor was the legion destitute of what in modern lan¬ 
guage would be styled a train of artillery.- It consuted 
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ill ten military engines of the largest, and fifty-fire of 
a smaller size; but all of vrbich, either in an oblique of 
horizontal manner, discharged stones and darts with 
irresistible violence. 

(1012) The camp of a Roman ^legion presented tlie 
appearance of a fortified city. As soon as a space was 
marked out, the pioneers levelled *the ground, and 
removed every impediment that might interrupt its 
regularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle; and we. 
may calculate, that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of twenty thou¬ 
sand Romans ; though a similar number of our own 
troops would expose to the enemy a front of more than 
treble that extent. 

Jb the midst of the camp, the prsetoriom, or gene¬ 
ral’s quarters, rose above the others; tho cavalry, the 
infantry, and the auxiliaries, occupied (heir respective 
stations; thO streets were broad, and perfectly straight; 
and a vacant space of two hundred feet was left on all 
sides, between the tents and the ramparts. The ram¬ 
part itself was usually twelve feet high, armed with a 
line of strong and iirtricate palisades, and defended by 
a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. 
This iraporlant labonr was performed by the legionaries 
themselves; to whom the use of the pickaxe and the 
spade was not less familiar than that of the sword or 
pihim. Active valour may often be the gift of nature; 
but such preserving diligeuce can be the fipit only of 
habit and discipline, 

(1013) Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de¬ 
parture, the camp was instantly broken up, and the 
troops fell into their ranks without delay.or confusion. 
Besides theitarms, which the legionaries scarcely con¬ 
sidered as an incumbrance, they were laden' with their 
kitehen furniture, the instrameobi of fortificatiou, and 
the provision of Many days. Under this weight, which 
wonU^oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to advance, in about six- 
hoars, nearly twenty mHes. On the appearanee of an 
enemy, they threw aside their baggage, and by easy and 
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rapid evolutions converted the column of march into an 
order of battle. The slingers and archers skirmished in 
the front; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were 
seconded or sustained by the strength of the legions; the 
cavalry covered the flanks, and the military engines were 
placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Roman 
emperors defended their extensive conquests; and pre¬ 
served a military spirit, at a time when every other 
virtue was oppressed by luxury and despotism. If, iq 
the consideration of their armies, we pass from their 
discipline to their numbers,, we shall not find it easy to 
define them with any tolerable accuracy. We may 
compute, that the legion, which was itself a body of six 
thousand eight hundred and thirty.one Romans, might, 
with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to about twelve 
thousand five hundred men. The peace establishment 
of Adrian aud his successors Was composed of thirty 
of those formidable brigades; aud formed a standing 
force of three hundred and seventy-five thousand men. 
Instead of being confined within the walls of fortified 
cities, which the Romans consiaered as the refuge of 
weakness or pusillanimity, the legions were encamped 
on the banks of the great rivers,. and along the frontiers 
of the barbarians., As their stations, for the most 
part, remained fixed and permanent, we may venture 
to describe the distribution of the troops. Three 
legioDs were sufficient for Britain. The principal 
strength lay on the Rhine and Danube, and consisted 
of sixteen legions, in the following proportions; two in 
the lower, and three in upper Germany ; one in Rhaetia, 
one in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three in - Mseria, 
and two in Dacia. The defence of the Enphrates was 
entrusted to eight legions, six of whom were pkanted 
in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia. . With 
regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as they were far 
removed from any important scene of war, -a single 
legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of 
those provinces. Even Italy Was not left destitute of 
military, force. Above twenty thousand chosett sol- 
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dim, distiDguished by the titles of city cohorts and 
prsstoriao guards, watched over the safety of the mo¬ 
narch and The capital. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Roman Navy—Manner of Fighting bi/ Sea — 
Vie of the Compass unknown to the Ancients — The 
whole Roman Establishment. 

(1014) Wb do not find that the Romans had any naval 
forces, before the first Punic war, when they were 
victorious in the first battle by sea with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who were then the most expert of all nations 
in naval affairs. This fleet was composed of one 
hundred and twenty galleys, of which a hundred were 
of five, and the, rest of three benches of dars. 
During the same war, they fitted out three hundred 
and thirty beaked galley's, each ctirrylng three hundred 
rowers, and one hundred and twenty soldiers. Pom. 
pey, in the civil war, had six hundred ships, of whici) 
some were galleys, and others light barks. Mark 
Antony, at the battle of Actium, bad a navy consisting 
of five hundred ships, among vVhich were some of eight 
banks of oars. After the civil wars, Augustus kept up 
three fieets in Italy ; one at the port of JM^Ilnrom, in 
Naples, another at Ravenna, in the Adriatic gulf, and 
the third at Frc^us, on the coast of Province. The 
emperor Adrian had two thousand light vessels, and 
fifteen hundred ships or galleys, from three to five 
banks of oars. The Roman ships had but one mast*, 

» — Tunc adversis uigentibufl Uluc 
Seeidit, ut raaliun farm tummitteTet. 

JUVKMAL. 

. So 6erce the stonn, necessity at last 
Does loudly call to ease her of her; mast. 


Dbtdin. 
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and consequently much less rigging than modern ones; 
and though they had sails, they were worked with oars, 
Some of them were without decks, and liad only one 
vow of oars on each side, These were called light barks, 
because they were much swifter than the rest. Those, 
which had several decks, had also several banks of oars 
one above knother. 

When the fleets were to engage, they erected on the 
decks of the ships wooden towers, which were easily 
raised, and taken down after the action. From these 
they.discharged darts and stones upon the enemy, with' 
great advantage. They also made use of machines, 
which were planted in difl'erent parts of the ship, and 
discharged stones of considerable size, and fire darts, 
which were great .arrows, covered with pitch and other 
combustible, materials. These being lighted, set fire to 
the ships, . , ^ 

(1015) Their manner of fighting was, either to take the 
vessel, which they attacked in flank, that the violent 
stroke of the beak might pierce nnd sink it; or by run. 
ning alongside to break the oars; or to grapple it with 
hooks, in order to board it. 

(1016) As they were ignorant of the use of the com¬ 
pass they steered in the night by the stars, and in the 
day by the coasts and islands which they knew, and by 
which the pilots were guided. For in the Mediterranean, 
the only'sea then navigated, they could not be long with¬ 
out discovering laud. 1017) They had anchors for stop¬ 
ping ships, and the lead for sounding; but they were 
not sufficiently skilled in naval affairs, to expose them¬ 
selves to stormy weather. When they were surprised 
by a tempest, they made for land; in order to run 
ashore ; they did the same when they were too closely 
pursued by an enemy of superior' force. . As soon as 
the danger was over, they set the ship afloat again with 
levers, which shews, that if the ancients knew some 
useful arts, with which we are unacquainted, we have 
discovered others, still more useful, of which they had 
not the least knowledge, 
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(1018) The aaibitioD of the Romans was chiefly con- 
fiBed to lend; nor was that warlike people erer actuated 
by the enterprising spirit, which had prompted the 
navigators of Tyre and Carthage, to enlarge the bounds 
of the world, and to explore the most remote coasts 
of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean remaiined an 
abject of terror rather than of curiosity. The whole ex¬ 
tent of the Mediterranean, after the destruction of 
Cartilage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was included 
within their provinces. The policy of the emperors 
wns directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of 
that sea, and to protect the commerce of their subjects. 

(1010) If we review the general state of the Roman 
forces, under the emperors; of the cavalry as well as 
infantry; of the legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and 
tbe navy: the entire establishment by sea and by land 
will amount to about four hundred and fifty thousand 
men. 
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BOOK vn. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RESPECTING 
ROMAN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Fiew of the Provinces of the Roman Empiri. 

The following piovinces, now divided into so many in¬ 
dependent and hostile states, were once united under 
the Roman government. 

(1020) Spain, the western extremity of the empire of 
Europe, and of the ancient world, has in every age in¬ 
variably preserved the same natural limits; the Pyre- 
nman mountains, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 
ocean. That great peninsula was distributed by Au¬ 
gustus into three provinces, Lusitania, Bcctica, and 
Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal now fills 
the place of the warlike country of the Luaitanians; 
and the loss sustained by the former on the side of the 
e^st is compensated by an accession of territory towards 
the north. The confines of Grenada and Andalusia 
correspond with those of ancient Beetica. The re¬ 
mainder of Spain formed the third and most consider¬ 
able of the Roman governments, which, from the name, 
of its capital, was styled the province of Tarragona, 
(1021) Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole; 
country between the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, 
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and the ocean, was of greater extent than modern France. 
When Augustus gave laws to the conquests of his 
lather, he introduced a division of Gaul equally adapted 
to the progress of the legions, to the course of rivers, 
and to the principal national distinctions, which had 
comprehended above a hundred states, The sea-coast 
of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dau. 
phine, received their provincial appellation from the 
colony of Narbonne. The government of Aquitaine 
was expended from the Pyrenees to the Loire. The 
country between the Loire and the Seine was styled 
the Celtic Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination 
from the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. 
The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and in more ancient 
times had been bounded only by the Rhine) but a 
little before the age of Ceesar, the Germans, presuming 
on their superiority in valour, had occupied a consider¬ 
able portion of the Belgic territory. The Romans 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of eonferring on the 
Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to Leyden, the 
pompous names of Upper and Lower Germany. 

(1622) When Britain was a Roman'province, it com- 
pr^ended England, Wales, and the lowlands of Scot¬ 
land, as far as the Friths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, 
Before Britain lost her freedom, the country was 
irregularly divided between thirty tribes of barbarians, 
of whom the most considerable were the Belgae in 
the west, the Brigantes in the north, the Silures in 
South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
As far as we can either trace or credit the resemblance 
of manners and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 
were peopled by the same hardy race of savages. Be¬ 
fore tlmy yielded to the Roman arms, they often dis¬ 
puted the field, and often renewed the contest. After 
tiieit submission, they constituted the western division 
of the European provinces, which extended from the 
colomns of Hercules to the wail of Antoninus, and 
from the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of the Rhine 
and Danube, 
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(10S23) With regard to Italy, before the Roman con¬ 
quest, Lombardy was not considered as part of that 
country, Itliad been occupied by a powerful colony 
nf Gauls, who settling along the hanks of the Po, from 
Piedmont to Romagna, carried their arms and diffused 
their name from the Alps to the Appenines. The' Li¬ 
gurians dwelt on the rocky coast, which now forms 
the republic of Genoa. Venice was yet unborn; but 
the territories of that state, which lie to the east of 
the Adige, -were inhabited by the Venetians. The 
middle part of the peninsula, which composed the 
duchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, was the 
ancient seat of the Etruscans and Umbrians; to the 
former Italy was indebted for the first rudiments of 
civilized life. The Tiber rolled at the feet of the seven 
hills of Rome; and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Volsci, from that river to the frontiers 
of Naples, was the theatre of her infant victories. On 
that celebrated ground the first consuls enjoyed tri¬ 
umphs, their successors adorned villas, and their pos¬ 
terity havfe erected convents. Capua and Campania 
possessed the immediate territory of Naples; and the 
rest of the kingdom was inhabited by many .warlike 
nations, the Marsi, (he Samnites., the Apulians, and (he 
Lucanians. The sea-coast had been covered by the 
flourishing colonies of the Greeks. 

The European provinces of Rome were protected by 
(he course of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter, 
which rises at the distance of thirty miles from the 
former, flows above thirteen hundred miles to the south 
east, collects the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, and 
is at length, through six mouths,. received into the 
Eiixiiie, which appears scarcely equal to such an ac- 
ce.ssion of waters. The provinces of the Danube soon 
acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or the 
Illyrian frontier, and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the empire. These were comprehended under the 
names of Rbsetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
Mesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

(1024) The kingdom of Macedonia, which, under 
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th« reigtt of Alexander, gave laws to Asia, derived solid 
advantages from the policy of the two Philips; and 
wiih its dependencies of Epirus and Thessaly, extended 
from the jEgeaa to the Ionian sea. When we reflect on 
the fame of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, 
we can scarcely persuade ourselves that so many re¬ 
publics of atH:ient Greece were lost in a single province 
of the Roman empire, which, from the superior influence 
of the Achaean league, was usually denominated the pro¬ 
vince of Achaia. 

The provinces of Asia, and the transient conquests of 
Trajan, are all comprehended within the limits of the 
Turkish power. 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the seat 
of the Seleucidse, who reigned over Upper Asia, till 
the successfol revolt of the Parthians confirmed their 
dominions between the Euphrates and the Mediter- 
raneaor When Syria became subject to the Romans, 
it formed the eastern frontier of their empire; nor did 
tliat province, in its utmost latitude, know any other 
bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to the north, 
and towards the south, the confines of Egypt, and the 
Red,sea. Phcenicia and Palestine were sometimes an¬ 
nexed, and sometimes separated from the jurisdiction of 
Syria. The former of these was a narrow and rocky 
coast; the latter scarcely superior to Wales, either in 
fertility or extent. Yet Phoenicia and Palestine will 
for ever live in,the memory of mankind;, since America, 
as well as Ehirope, has derived letters from the one, and 
religion from the Other. A sandy desert, destitute of 
wood and water, skirts along the doubtful confine of 
Syria, from the ^pbrates to the Red sea. The wan¬ 
dering life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with 
thair independence; but wherever they ventured to form 
any settled habitation, they soon became subject to the 
Roman empire. 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesi¬ 
tated tb what portion-of the globe they should ascribe 
Egypt By its situation that celebrated kingdom is in. 
eluded within the peninsula of Africa; but it is ac- 
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cessible only on tlie side of Asia, whose revolutions, in 
every period of history, Egypt was jiumbly obeyed. 
A Roman prefect was seated on the splendid throne of 
the Ptolemies; and the sceptre of the Mamalukes, lately 
swayed by a Turkish pasha, b now in the hands of the 
Britons. 

The Nile llows down the country, above five hundred 
miles from the tropic of Cancer to the Mediterranean, 
and marks the extent of fertility by the measure of its 
inundations. Gyrene, situated towards the west, and 
along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, after¬ 
wards a province of Egypt, and is now lost in tlie desert 
of Barca. 

(1025) From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa 
extends above fifteen hundred miles; yet so closely is 
it pressed between the Mediterranean and the ^Sahara, 
or sandy desert, that its breadth seldom exceeds a 
hundred miles. The eastern division was considered 
by the Ronmns as the peculiar province of Africa. 
Till the arrival of the Phoenician colonies, that fertile 
country was inhabited by the Libyans, the most savage 
of mankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Carthage, it became the centre of commerce and em> 
pire; but Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble 
and disorderly states of Tripoli and Tunis. The mili¬ 
tary government of Algiers oppresses Numidia, to 
which it was united under Massanissa and Jugurtha; 
but.in the time of Augustus, the limits of Numidia 
were contracted; and two thirds of the country ac¬ 
quiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the epi/diet 
of Cffisariensis. The genuine Mauritania, or country 
of the Moors, which, from the ancieot city of Tingi, 
or Tangier,, was distiaguisited by. the appellatioa of 
Tingitana, is. represented by the modem kingdom Cf 
Fez. , , 

Having now finislied the circuit of the Roman em¬ 
pire, we may observe that Ajfrica is divided from Spain 
by a narrow straitof about twelye miles, through which 
the Atlantic flows into the Mediterranean. The co- 
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lumns of Hercules, so famous among the ancients, were 
two mountains vfiich seemed to have been torn asunder 
by some convulsion of the elements, and at the foot 
of the European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar 
is now seated. The whole extent of the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea, its coasts and its islands, were comprised 
within the Roman dominion. Of the larger islands, 
the two Baleares, which derive their name of Majorca 
ami Minorca from their respective-size,*are, in general, 
subject to Great Britain. It is easier to deplore 
the fate, than to describe the actual condition of 
Corsica, Two Italian sovereigns assume a regal title 
from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete or Candia, with Cy. 
prus, and most of the smaller islands of Greece and 
Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms; while 
the little rock of Malta defies their power, and has 
risen, under the government of its military order, into 
fame and opulence. 

This enumeration of provings, whose broken frag¬ 
ments have formed so many powerful kingdoms, almost 
induces us -to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the 
ancients. Dazzled with the extensive sway, the irre¬ 
sistible strength, and the real or affected moderation, 
of the emperors, they permitted themselves to forget 
the countries which had been left in the enjoymeiit of 
independence; and gradually usurped the licence of 
confounding tlie Roman monarchy with the globe of 
the earth. But a modern historian may convey a very 
just idea of the greatness of the Romans by tracing 
their extent of empire, which comprised above two 
thousand miles in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus 
and the Northen limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and 
the tropic of Cancer; it extended in length more than 
three thousand miles, from the western ocean to the 
Euphrates; it was situated in the finest part of the 
temperate zone, between the twenty fourth and fifty- 
sixth degrees of nortbefn latitude ; and was supposed to 
eoolaiin above sixteen hundred thousand square mile*, 
for the most part fertile and well cultivated land. 
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CHAPTER II. . 

Freedom of Rome—Colonies and Municipal Towns, 

The narrow policy of preserving wilhont any foreign 
mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had 
checked the fortune, and hastened the ruin, of Athens 
and Sparta. (1026) The aspiring genius of Rome 
sacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed it more pru¬ 
dent, to adopt virtue and merit vrherever they were to 
be found, whether among slaves or strangers, enemies 
or barbaiians. During the most flourishing sera of 
the Athenian commonwealth, the number of citizens 
gradually decreased from thirty to twenty-one thou, 
sand. (1027) On the contrary, the Roman citizens, 
who, in the first census of Servius Tullius, amounted 
to more than eighty-three thousand, were mnltiplied, 
before the commencement of the sooiat war, to the 
number of four hundred and sixty-three thousand men, 
able to bear arms in the service of their country. 
When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share of 
honours and privileges, the senate preferred the chance 
of arms to an ignominious concession. , The Samnites 
and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty of their 
rashness; but the rest of the Italian states, as they 
successively returned to their duty, were admitted into 
the bosom of the republic, and soon contributed to the 
ruin of, freedom. (1028) Under Ademocratical govern¬ 
ment, the citizens exercised the powertrUj^ sovereignty, 
^t when the popular assemblies woj^ suppressed by 
the uaministration of the emperors, ibh. conquering 
nations were distinguished from the vanquished only 
as the first and naost honourable order of eubjfects; and 
their increase, hqwever rapid, was no longer exposed 
to the same dangers. Yet the princes who adopted 
the maxims of Augustus, guard^ with the strictest 
care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the 
freedom of the city with a prudent liberality. 
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(1029) Till tbe privileges of Romans had been pro¬ 
gressively extended to all^ tbe inhabitants of the empire, 
an important distinction was preserved between Italy 
and the provinces; Tbe former was esteemed the 
centre of public unity, and the firm basis of the con¬ 
stitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at least tbe 
residence, of the emperors and the senate. The es¬ 
tates of the Italians were exempt from taxes, their 
persons from tbe arbitrary jurisdiction of governors, 
^eir municipal corporations, formed after the perfect 
model of the capital, were entrusted with the execution 
of the laws. From the foot of the Alps to the extremity 
of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were bom citizens 
of Rome. Their partiardistinctions were obliterated, 
and they insensibly became one great nation, united by 
language, manners, and civil constitution^ and equal 
to the weight of a powerful empire. The republic 
gloried in her generous policy, and was frequently 
rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted 
sons. If she had always confined the distinction of 
Romans to the ancient families within the walls of the 
cit^, that immortal name would have been deprived of 
some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was h native of 
Mantua; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he 
Aould call himself an Apidian or a Luednian; it was 

Padua that an historian was found worthy to record 
the miyestic series of koman victories. The patriot 
family of Catd emerged from Tuscnlum j and the little 
town of Arpinum claimed the double honour of pro¬ 
ducing Mai;ius and Cicero, the fomier of whom deserved, 
offer Rotnulus.and Canirllus, to be styledThe third fonn- 
der of Rpme;«nd the latter, after saving his country 
ifrom the designs of Catiline,.enabled her to contend with 
Athens for the ]^im of eloquence. 

! (1036) The provinces Were destitute of any public 

Oi;' constitutional 'fieedom. In Etruria, Greece, 
aod Gaut, it was the first care of the senate to dissolve 
Riose dangerous confederacies, which taught, i^nkind, 
ifaat ai^ the Romans prevailed by division, the^ might 
be resisted by union. Those princes, whom the osteo- 
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tatioii of gratitude, or generosity {permitted for a while 
to hold a precarious sceptre, were dumiMed from 
their tbroues, as soon as they had fashioned to the 
yoke the vanquished nations. The free states and 
cities, which had embraced the cause of Rome, were 
rewarded with a nominal alliance, and insensibly sunk 
into a real servitude. The public aulhority was every 
where exercised by the ministers of the senate and 
of the emperors; and that authority was absolute, ami 
without control. 

“ Wherever the Roman conquersj he inhabks," is 
a just observation of Seneca, coufirmed by hutory and 
experience. The natives of Italy, allured by pdeasure 
or interest, hastened to enjoy the advantages of vic¬ 
tory ; and we may remark, that about forty years 
after the reduction of Asia, eighty thousand 'Aomans 
were. massaered in one day, by the cruel «rder of 
Mithridates. These voluntary exiles were engaged, 
for the most part, in the occupation of commerce and 
agriculture. For after the legions were rendered per¬ 
manent by the emperors, the provinces were peopled 
by a race of soldiers; and the veterans, whether they 
received the reward of their service in land mr money, 
usually settled with their families in the country,, .where 
they had honourably spent their youth. Throughout 
the empire, but particularly in the western parts, the 
most fertile districts, and the, most convenient sknatioDB, 
were reserved for the establishment of colonies j soma 
of which were of a civil, and others of a military notoce. 
In their manners and internal polity, tfae.ooloniw 
formed a permit representation of their great pareht: 
and, as they were soomendeared to^the -natives by the 
ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually idif&ncd 
a reverence for the Roman, name, and a desire,, iwhich 
was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due time, ita 
honours and advantages*. The.municipal cities 


* Twenty-five colonies were settled id Spain, unit nine In Britain, 
•f whidt liondon, Colchester, Lincoln, Chester, Glonoester, and Barit, 
smixentain. 
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sibly equalled tbe rank and splendour of the colonies; 
and. in the reign of Adrian it was disputed which was 
the preferable condition ; those societies which had 
issued from, or those which had been received into, the 
bosom of Rome. 


CHAPTER III. 

Influmtt of Lmgnage on national Manners—'Latin 
and Greek Languages—Enfranchisement of Slaves— 
Their Nuvtbers—Population of the Roman Empire, 

(1031) So sensible were the Romans of the influence 
of language over national manners, that is was their 
most SOTous care to extend, with the progress of their 
armSj the use of the Latin tongue. (1032) The ancient 
dialects 'bf Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, and the 
Venetian, sunk into oblivion; but in tbe provinces, tbe 
east was less docile than the west to the voice of its 
victorious preceptors, This obvious difference marked 
the'two portions of the empire with a distiuction of 
colours, which, though it was in some degree concealed 
during the meridian splendour of prosperity, became 
gradually more visible, as the shades of night descended 
upon tbe Roman world. The western countries were 
civilized by the same bands which subdued them. As 
soon as the barbarians were recommended to obedience, 
their minds were open to impresnion^^, of knowledge 
and politeness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, 
though with some inevitable mixture of corruption, 
was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and' Pannonia, that the faint traces of the 
Futite or Celtic idioms were preserved only on the 
mnuntaina, or adiong the peasants. Education insen¬ 
sibly inspired the natives of those countries with, the 
sratimenlM of. Romans ; and Italy gave as 

well aslkws, to her Latin prbvincials. Thej solicited 
with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, 
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the freedom and honours of the state; supported the 
natioual dignity with letters*, and #n arms; and at 
length, in the person of Trajan, produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios Would not have disowned for their 
countryman. The situation of the Greeks was very 
different from that of the barbarians. The former had 
been, long since, civilised and corrupted. They had 
too much taste to relinquish their language, and too 
much vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still 
preserving the prejudices, after they had lost the vir¬ 
tues, of their ancestors, they affected to despise the 
unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors; while 
they were compelled to respect their superior wisdom 
and power f. Nor was the influence of the Grecian 
language and sentiments confined to the narrow limits 
of that once celebrated country. Their empire, by 
the progress of colonies and conquests, had been dii- 
fused from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile. 
Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign 
of the Macedonian kings had introduced a revolution 
into Syria and Egypt. In their pompous cotfrts those 
princes united t^ elegance of Athens with the luxury 
of the east; and the example of the court was imitated, 
at an humble distance, by the higher ranks of their 
subjects. The natives of Syria, ^d especially Egypt, 
by the use of their ancient diakcts, secluded mem- 
selves from the commerce of mankind, and checked 
improvement. The slothful effeminacy of the former 
exposed them to the contempt, the sullen ferociousness 
of the latter excited the aversion, of the conquerors. 
Those nations had submitted to the Roman power; 
but they seldom desired or deserved the freedom of 
die citv'C and it was remarked, tfaat more than' two 
hundred and thirty years elapsed after the ruin of the 

? Spain alane produced CblumeUa; the Senecas, Lucan, Mardal, 
and Q ninrilian . 

q' Ptb^Breek cities make no mention of Virpl or Horace. Thtj 
seem Ignorant that the Romans had any good writers. 

P 3 
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Ptol«ntiev before aa vraa admitted into the 

ticnateof Rotae.. 

It i» a just observation^' that victorious Rome was 
bern^f«ubdued by the.arts of Greece. These ianuortal 
writers, wbo still command thefadmiratiou of modern 
£tufope, soon became the favourite object of study and 
imitation in Italy and the western proviuoes. But the 
emuaements of the Romans were n6t suffered to interfere 
wiRi their sound maxims of policy. While they acknow- 
lected the charms of the Greek, they asserted the dignity 
ofitho Jiotin tongue, and the exclusive use of the latter 
wns indexibly nmiittaioed. id the administration of civil 
and 'military government. The two languages exercised 
at the same, time their separate jurisdiction throughout 
the empire.^ the former as the national idiom of science; 
tbe'.Iaiter as the legal dialect of public transactions. 

who united letters with business, were equally 
co^ersant with bpth ; and it was almost impossible, in 
any province, to {Tud a Roman snbject-of aliberai 
cation, who was at once a stranger to the Latin and to 
t bn .G redt. language^ 

It was by such institutions, that the dilTd'rent nations 
of the.. eiBfMreiwere: iusensibly lost in the name of Ro- 
vnans. But. there still remained in the centre of every 
province,. «ad of evwy family, an unhappy condition 
of men who en doted the weight, without sharing the 
bnae&ts^ of society. In the free state of antiquity, 
tlue\d«mcstio slaves were'exposed to the wanton rigour 
of (kspotism.. The peifeet seUlemeut of the Roman 
empire,was preceded, by ages of violenee and rapine. 
Thw sieveB: consisted of bsobariau captives, taken in 
thoQiands, by the chatree of war^ purchased at a low 
pvice;, accustomed to a life of iadependenee, and im>, 
ptitidnt .to, break, and to revenge their fetters^. Against 
sudi internal enemies, whose desperate insurrections 
had than, ofl«e. rcducAd the tepohlia to the bipk 

of deahriiction, the most severe regulatioan wetil'In 

Shn-. viiny of tawhlns/ an. as ,aolA ioriat'AradMsmiA'A dove 

ftt&ur draehms, <a>tab«&thi]!e.abillii%«.->,iBteWNa.. 
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9Q,me measiire justified by the great laiY of self- 
preservation. But when the principal nations of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, were united under the laws 
of oue sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed 
with much less abundance. In their numerous fa¬ 
milies, and particularfy on their country estates, they 
encouraged the marriage of their slaves. (1033) The 
sentiments of nature, the habits of education, and the 
possessiun of an independent species of property, con¬ 
tributed to’alleviate the hardships of servitude. The 
existence of a slave became an object.of greater va^e ; 
and though his happiness s^l depended on thfe teller 
and circumstances of the master, the humanity of the 
latter, instead of being restrained by fear, ,was eh- 
pouraged by the sen^e of his own interest. The 
progress of manners was accelerated by the virtue or 
policiy, of the emperors; and by the edicts of Adrian 
and . the Antonines, the protection of the laws, was 
extended to the mpst abject part of manhind. The 
jurisdiction of life and death over the slavey a ^ow^er 
long exercised, and often abused, 'was takeit out of 
private hands, and reserved to the .itjagistrateB. alope, 
The subterraneous prisons were abolished.; aijd^.ou, a 
just complaint of intolerable treatment, the iiijurpp 
obtained either his liberty, or a less cruel master. 

Hope, the best comfort of one. imperfect coudjlf^n, 
was not denied to die Roman slaye; and if he bad anyi 
opportunity of rendering himself either useful or agree¬ 
able, he might very naturally expect that the dili^nce 
and fidelity of a few years would ,be rewarded with the 
inestimable gift of freedom. 

It. was once proposed to discriminate Uie slawfA by 
a peculiar habit; but it wa,e justly apprehended, tha^ 
these might be some danger in acquainting them .with 
their own numbers. It was discovered, on n v«Ty 
W^ancholy occasion, that four huo.iired- slaves,wer.e 
lUiaiiltained, in a single palace of Rpme. Th^O werf 
unexecuted for not preventing their inasler>, miirdetj,*. 
The. tame number of four, hundred belonged.. 

. • AmuJsof Tacitus, sit, 43; 
p 4 
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estate which an African widow resifned to her son, 
while she reserved for herself a much larger share of her 
property'. A freedmaa, under the reign of Augustus, 
tliongfa his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil 
wars, left behind him three thoupmd sis hundred yoke 
of oxen, two hundred and fifty tbSossod head of smaller 
cattle, and four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves. 
Athenseus asserts, that he knew many Romans who pos¬ 
sessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten and pven twenty 
thousand slaves. 

The proportion of slaves, who were valued as 
property, was much more considerable than that of 
servants. The youths of a promising genius were 
instructed in the arts and sciences, and their price was 
ascertained by the degree of their skill and talents. 
A learned slave sold for many hundred pounds sterling. 
Almost every profession, either liberal or mecbcfical, 
might be found in the household of an opulent sCaator. 
Many of the-Roman physicians were slaves *. These 
ministers of |)omp and sensuality were multiplied beyond 
the conception of modem luxury, It was more for the 
interest of the merchant or manufacturer to purchase, 
than to hire his worktnen ; aud in the country, slaves 
were employed as the cheapest and most labcNlous 
instruments of agriculture. . 

(1034) The number of subjects-who acknowledged 
the laws of Rome, citizens, provincials, and slaves, 
cannot now be fixed with such a degree of accuracy, 
as the importance of the object would deserve. We 
ate informed that when the emperor Claudius ex¬ 
ercised the office of censor, he took an account of six 
millions nine hundred and forty-five Roman citizens, 
who with the proportion of women and children, mi»t 
have amounted to about twelve millions of souflF 
(1085) The multitude of subjects of inferior rank was 
uncertain and fluctuating. But it seems probable that 
there eJtisted, in the time of Claudius, about twice a4 
provincials as citizens; and that the staves were 
tMtllimt eqtfal -in number to the flree inhabitants of the 
* Di. Middleton's Life of Cicero. 
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Rom^n world. The. total 'amount of this imperfe^ 
calculation would rise to about one hundred and twentj. 
milliona of persons; a degree of population netriy 
equal to that of modem Europe, and which fomw the 
most numerous society4hat has ever been united under 
the same system of go^mment. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Roman Monuments—Anecdotes of Herodes Atticus^ 
Temples — Theatres — Columns, 

(1036) Among the innumerable monuments of archi¬ 
tecture constructed by the Romans, how maoy have 
escaped the notice of history, how few have resisted 
the ravages of time and barbarism! And yet even the 
majestic ruins, still scattered over Italy and the pro¬ 
vinces, would be sufficient to prove, that those countries 
were once the seat of a polite and powerful empire; 
but they are rendered more interesting by two important 
circumstances, which connect the history of the arts 
with the history of human manners. Many of those 
works were erected at private expence, and almost all 
were intended for public benefit. 

It is inatural to suppose, that the greatdit number, 
as well as the most considerable of tbe Romaiuedifices, 
were raised by the emperors,' who posseneia so un* 
bounded a command both of men and money. Au¬ 
gustus was accustomed to boast, that he -found liis 
capitol of brick, and that be bad left it of. marble. 
The strict economy of Vespasian was the source of 
bis magnificence. The works of Tr^an bear the stamp 
of his genius, - The public monuments, with which 
Adrian adorned every province of the empire, woe 
executed not only by his orders, but under his q^ 
mediafe inspection. He w» an artist; and lovedaplp 
arts, as they conduced to the glory of the monarch, 
P 6 
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Tbi^'weBe encouraged4»y th«. Aaitanines, »«. Ujey ewa- 
^Ibated^ te the iLqiipiaess ti iJle ^e^e. 

ftit if du emperora went the hmi, they weire not 
ds; aniy arctnliecls of ibeif dteuflions. ' TfaeirevalBple 
vnsi ci»«ersally imitated by tbeilr priacqiai sidi;jec<a, 
'who were not afraid of dookumg to the. -world, that 
they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accomplish, 
the noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud 
structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, 
before the editices, of a smaller scale, but of the same 
design and materials, were erected fur the use, and at 
the expence of tlife cities of Capua and Verona. The 
mscriptiira of tb* stupetidous bridge of Alcaatara 
attests that it was thrown oven the Tagus, by the con- 
tribntion of a few Lusitanian communities. When 
Pliny was entrusted with the govcrnraeat of Bithynin 
and Pontes, provinces by no means the richest or 
most considerable of the empire, he found the cities 
wiAan his jaftsdicljion striving with each other in every 
nsc^.-.vniid orimmeotaf work, that might excite the 
etnatitf^of strangersv or the. gratitude of their citizens. 
It «i«Hi the duty of the proconsul to supply tjheir de- 
hoienofes, to direct their taste, and sometimes to 
fandente there emulation.:^ The opulent senators of 
itone amd the provincials esteemed it au honour, and 
alnxmt rn ohiigatiou, to adorn their coaotry; and the 
iaduewoe^f fashion frequently supplied the want of 
taste t atity. 

(10t^p^^a.mong a crowd ^ these private benefactors, 
ym wtjT'select Herod^a AUieus, an Athenian citizen, 
who Inred in the age of the Antonines. Whatever 
svigbt be the motive of his conduct, bin magnificence 
wmtki.have been worthy of the {greatest kings; The 
fittraly. of Herod was descended from Ctmon sod 
MikiadM; but bis graodfitther bad suffered by tbe 
Jhaaifa of justice, and Julius Atticus, h|s mnat 

hawe ended bis life in poverty, had he notdiseovorod 
ran immeMe treasure buried under su old house, the 
maaiim of bis patrimoe^. Acoonding to' the 
jtgour of law, the. tanpeior sn^ht have asnerted his 
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claim: but the prudent AtUcus prevented, a 
cooressioD, the oiBciocitncas gf infurmers; aud,,i^ 
equitable Nerva, wbu tliea filled the throne, nqt 
refuaed to accept any partgf >t» bu| commanded lu^ 
to use, without scruple, the pyeseat of^ fortune. 
cautious Athenian stdl' insisted> treasure 

too considerable for a subject, apd that he knew not 
how to use it. “ Abuse it, then,” replied the monarcl), 
wijth a good-natured peevishness; "for it is your owq,” 
Many will Be of opinion, that Atjicus literally ojbejed. 
the emperor’s last instructions; by expending ,tj^ 
greatest pari of bis fortune, which was much ip^o^d, 
% an advantageous marriage^, in t^ie service of ^e 
public. He had obtained for bi^ son Herpd the 
prefecture of the free cities of Asia; and the yoppg 
ms^istrate, observing that, the Town , of Troas was 
inditfereptlj supplied with water, obtained from the 
munificence of Adrian three hundred. millioPa of 
drachms* for the construction of a new aqueduct. But 
in the execution of the work, the charge anmupted tq 
more than double the estimate, and, the odicers of th^ 
revenue began to murmur, till the generous Atticus 
silenced their complaints, by requesting that he/tpight 
be perniitted to take upon himself the whol^ a^iliaoal 
expence. 

(1038^ In the commonwealth of Atliens and Rqpie, 

the uionest,j^mplici^ of private houses pn-’ ■ 

conditiop of'freedom; while the digupty gj 
was repiesepted in the mEyestic edid^cs 
public use; por wps this spirit fqtally extingw^l^ b^, 
the mtroduction of wealth apd mcna^chy. , 

worhs of na^pnal honour pud beneBt, that the, 
virtuous of the emperors, affected to. di^lpiy., 
ipagniffcenee. The golden .palace of Nero a 

just indifnatioD; biit the vast exteut of ground, which 
had beep usurped by his selfish luxury, was inore 
nobly filled under the succeetling reigns, by .the Coli¬ 
seum, the baths of TitUs, the Claudian portioo, and 
the temples dedicated to the goddess of peace, and,^e 
. * About R hundred thousand pounds. 

P 6 
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geoias of Rome. These monuments ^ of architecture 
were adorned with the most beautiful productions of 
Ghrecim painting and sculpture; and hi the temple of 
peace^' a very curious librair was open to the curiosity 
of the learned. At a small distance from thence was 
ritoated the forum of Trajan, surrounded with a lofty 
portico, in the form of a quadrangle. Four triumphal 
arches formed a noble and spacious entrance. In the 
centre arose a column of marble, whose height, being 
one hundred and ten feet, denoted the elevation of the 
hill that had been cut away. This column, which still 
sobsuts in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repre¬ 
sentation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The 
veteran soldier contemplated the study of his own cam¬ 
paigns; and by an easy illusion of national vanity, the 
peaceful citizen associated himself with the honours of the 
triumph. (1030) All the other quarters of the capital, 
and all the provinces of the empire, were embellished 
by the same liberal spirit of public magnificence, and 
were filled with aiaphilheatrea,>theatres, temples, porticos, 
triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously 
cnndncive to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures 
of tbe meanest citizen. 

'nie Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning 
their houses with pillars, between which they placed 
statues. A principal part of architecture consists in a 
knowledge of the different size, forms, and proportions 
of eohnimn,'which are variously deuomtnated from the 
fiyeoidnCi of nrehiteeture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tus¬ 
can, ajK! Composite; that is, contposed of the first three. 
TltpTooit of a column is called the base, and is always 
made one half of the height of the diameter of the column, 
That patt on which a column stands, is called its pedes¬ 
tal, the top, its chapiter oil capital, and the straight 
part ita shaft. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Aqueducts — Baths—The ThermcB, or Hot-Baths of 
Dioclesian,—Anecdote of the Emperor Adrian—A Ro¬ 
man Bath discovered in Cumberland. 

$ 

(L040) The aqueducts of Rsme deserve our peculiar 
attention. The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity 
of the execution, and the uses to which they were sub¬ 
servient, rank them among the noblest monuments of 
Roman genius and power. 

Four hundred and forty years had elapsed, after the 
building of the city, before water was brought thither 
by means of an aqueduct, constructed under Ute direc¬ 
tion of tbe censor Appius Claudius, from whom the 
water was called Aqua Appia, Its source was eight 
miles from Rome, in the territory of Tusculufn, now 
Frescati. Till that time, the Romans were contented 
with the water of the Tiber, and of wells in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The example of Appius was followed by 
other public-spirited citizens, and the number of aque¬ 
ducts was gradually increased. 

AgrippaubWhile he was aedile under Augustus, not 
only re-estamiahed the ancient aqueducts, which had 
fallen to decay, but also built a new one, to .which he 
gave the name of Aqua Julia. It was fifteen miles in 
extent. To faeilitate the use of the waters which he 
brought to the city, he made seven hundred baaiii, dqe 
hundred and thirty fountains, and one hundeed and 
thirty reservoirs. All these works were adorned with 
columns and statues: a destination much more suitable 
for those master-pieces of art, than being inclosed iu 
the gardens and country-houses of private persons*. 

These aqueducts, built of brick, either under ground, 
or raised upon arches, brought tbe water to Rome in 
•Pliny. 
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pipes of cast metal, or lead,-from the distance of forty, 
sixty, or a hundred miles. Pliny speaks of them us the 
admiration of Rome, and of the whole world. " If 
we consider,” says' he, " the incredible quantity of 
water which they have brought to Rome, for the use 
of the public, for fountains, baths, and fish-ponds; for 
the qse of private families, for gardens and country- 
houses; if we figure to ourselves the arches,* built at a 
prodigious expense, and carried on for a great length of 
road, rocks phwced, mountains cut through, and vallies 
filled op, we shall own that nothing more wonderful has 
been seen in the world.” 

Works of such importanpe and utility, deserved the 
attention and care of government. The celebrated 
orator, Messala, was appointed overseer of aqueducts 
and fountains, by Augustus, with proper 'officers under 
hjm, in every department. From that time, the empioy- 
luent was always filled by men of the first rank. 

Nerva gave it to Froutinus, who bad heea prsetor in 
the reign of Vespasian, and whose exploits are exthlled 
by Tacitus. He was a mau of solid understanding and 
sound judgment; and his works contain much infor- 
laation on this subject. “ Having been charged,” says 
he, ** by the emperor Nerva, with the superintendanoe 
of thi aqueducts, I was of opinion, that it ought to be 
my first care to instruct myself in the duties of my 
office-; for in evegy administration we ought^ establisli 
an exact knowledge of what is necessary'% do, and 
what to avoid, as the foundation of o«r conduct, lo.a 
word, what is more shameful and intolerable for a mau 
of sense, than to be guided in his duty by the Lessons 
of <subalteflle? These nfficers are necessary; but they 
Mght oniy to be employed as aids and iastruments, 
■odertfae^direction of a chief*,” Frontiuus at hb death, 
requested that no monumcot should be raised to his 
aMmoryr; Baying, ‘t My memory will last, if my life.has 
been yrorthy of iU' 

, Aeoordittg tp Publius - Victor, thew weire twenty 
wfoeduetn -in Rome. The waters were collected in 
* Froutinus ^ Aqwductic. 
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reservoirsi called Cagtella, anil thence distributed in 
leaden pipes throngfa the city. 

When the city was fully supplied with water, they 
established public baths. In the ancient times of the 
republic, when the people lived, chiefly in the countay, 
they consulted no other rules than those of necessity or 
pleasure, and soilglit no other ceremony or apparatus 
than the choice of fresh and pure water. In process of 
time, however, they invented many kinds of bathing 
vessels, the utility of which appeared »o. great, that 
net only private persons procured for themselves such 
household conveniences, but princes, and magistrates 
took care to provide hot and uold baths for the use of 
the public. 

Dion relates in the life of Augustus, that Mccajnas 
was the first who built (he hot-baths at Rome. There 
were public baths previous to that period. Cicero 
mentions them in his oration for Marcus C'slius ; but 
it appears that they were only of cold water, few in 
number, and little oniamentcd. The Homans didmot 
begin early to establish baths; unwilhng perhaps to 
introduce luxury and effeminacy. The baths were at 
first simple, as we may judge by tbe description that 
Seneca gives of the hatha of Scipio Afrioanus,. near 
Linternum, iu Campania. “ I have great pleasure,” 
says he, in a letter which he dates from that [dace, “ id 
comparing the manners of Scipio witli oura. This great 
man, the terror of Carthage, the honour ,iind support of 
^l^e, after having cultivated hia field with hii own bauds, 
went to bathe in this obscure corner; <1 welt: bi^uealh 
this humble roof; contented himself with a hall, thus 
coarsely paved. Who is there in our daysitlist-WDuld be 
ooptehted with such mediocrity? Who dOeu.notthink 
bUtrself Tneanly lodged, ifriehes and magniflcence are not 
displayed even in his baths > 

Nothing contriluited so. mud) to the perfection SLod 
increase of these bnildiiags, as tbe ciistoca they adopted 
of joining them to the gymnastto exercises of leapisg, 
runnings wrestling, throwing the discus j>r quoit, 
ball, and tennis ball. The prize of leaping was given 
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to him, who cleared the greatest space of ground at 
one leap. The design of it was to teach the soldiers 
to leap over ditches, hedges, and gates. In the foot 
race, in which they sometimes contended completely 
armed, he, who first arrived at the goal, obtained the 
prize. 

The concourse of people, from all quarters, to be 
spectators of these exercises, made the baths indis¬ 
pensably necessary. But it was not until the reign of 
Augustus, that the Romans began to give them that 
air of grandeur and magnificence, which we still re- 
mswk with astonishment in the ruins that remain of 
them. The enormous extent of these edifices made 
Ammianus Marcellinus compare them to provinces*. 
They inclosed within their bounds a great number of 
apartments, long galleries, porticos, ponds of running 
water, alleys planted with trees, terraces, gardens, and 
woods. The most considerable were the baths of 
Agrippa, built of brick, and enamelled; those of Nero, 
into which he brought sea-water, and the sulphurous 
waters of the fountain of Albula, now the baths of 
Tivoli; those of Caracqjla, adorned with two hundred 
columns, _aiid furnished with sixteen hundred marble 
seats; (1041) the thermae, or hot-baths, of Dioclesian, 
which surpassed all the others in elegance and grandeur, 
and which still remain entire, serving as a convent for 
the Chartreux, under the name of Santa Maria d’Angeli, 
Baronius says, that after degrading forty thousand 
Christians to the condition of slaves, Dioclesian 
ployed'them in building these thermee. He likewise 
adds, that the emperor ordered them to be massacred, 
when the work was done. 

The first thing that presented itself in these baths, 
was a great basin, called nalatio and piscina, which 
took np all the north side, and iu which they could not 
only bathe, but even swim, with the greatest ease. 
Sanetimes these large basing were to be met with in 
^ baths of private persons, as in those of Cicero and 
the younger Pliny, The rich had baths at horae, and 
* Fttiui, provlnciarmn inaUur, ijuam-uUius eediiicii furma. 
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often very saperb, commonly placed near the dining¬ 
room ; Because it was the custom to bathe before the 
repast, and even to offer it to friends and strangers who 
were invited. 

The edifices of the baths in the thermee, were gene- 
raHy exposed to the south, and had a very extensive 
front. The middle part was occupied by the stove- 
room, or by a great furnace, called hypocaustum, which 
had to the'right and left four rooms, disposed in such 
a manner, that the cnmpany could easily pass from one 
to the other. These rooms, called in general balnearia, 
were the stove, the hot-bath, the cold-bath, and the 
steam-bath. 

The different baths formed so many vast and superb 
halls. That of the hot-bath was twice as large as the 
others, on account of the great concourse of people who 
frequented it, and the long stay they made in it. The 
roofs of these halls were supported by pillars of marble, 
and the pavement was mosaic. The walls, lined also 
with marble, were embellished with the finest pieces of 
painting and sculpture, as well as the galleries and 
porticos, which served for the wardrobe. Even the 
places where they kept the oils and perfumes were 
equally decorated. Statues, pictures, and precions 
metals, were lavished in these sumptuous edifices. 

The vessels and utensils corresponded with the mag¬ 
nificence of the building. The .papacious basins, wfai^ 
contained the water, were of marble, oriental granite, 
and porphyry. Some were fixed, and others movbable. 
Some were made on purpose to be suspended. In these 
they joined the pleasure of bathing to that of being 
balanced and rocked by an easy motion. Caius Sergius 
Grata, contempotary with Lucius Crassus, the orator, 
was the first who used these curious baths •. 

The revenues annexed to the public baths were so 
considerable, that the common people were admitted 
for a trifle. It did not amount to more than the fourth 
part of ao as, or a farthing each. To this the pbCt 
alludes, when he says, 

• Valerius Maximus. ’ 
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“ WhiUtfor a farthing bath'd you strut a ki/ig*.” 

On occasion of any public rejoicing, persons of every 
description were invited to the baths maintained at the 
expense of the emperors. Titus admitted the common 
people to bathe with him in the thermae which be hud 
built; and Alexander Severus mingled with the popu¬ 
lace in the public baths, distinguished only by a purple 
robe. , 

7he Romans began their bathing with hot water, 
and concluded with cold. In ancient times they were 
contented with water moderately warm; but when 
luxury produced eflFfeniinacy, they would have it almost 
boiling. Tbe cold bath, used with success by Anto¬ 
ninus Musa, physician to Augustus, for the cure of that 
prince, fell into discredit after the death of Marcellus, 
who made use of it while he perspired. It came again 
into vogue towards the end of the reign of Nero, by the 
fecorn'mendation of an eminent physician of Marseilles, 
who disapproved of hot-bathse 

As the Romans, while they were in the water, liad 
their bodies rubbed with brushes, that circumstauce 
pfolpnged the time of bathing. (1042) fhe following 
weedote, respecting this particular, is reljated of the 
emperor. Ajdcian, who often bathed in a crowd 'of the 
people. One day he perceived an old soldier, who 
having nobody to do him that office, supplied the 
want by mbt^g his.back against the side of the bath. 
Adrian, who had seen him in tbe service, asked him 
the reason of it. It is, answered the old man, because 
I have no servant. The emperor immediately gave him 
^vants, and settled a considerable annuity upon him. 
The fame of such an action, which had man^ witnesses, 
Mon spread through Rome; and tbe first time that 
Adrian came to the baths, a number of old men did not 
tail to repair thither, and to practise the same means, 
U order to attract the notice .and liberality of life prince. 
He made them ell draw near, and instead of treating 

Oum tu qusdrante lavstum 

Horace, Lib. I, Sat. iii. 


Rex ibis- 
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them as he had done the soldier, he contented himself 
with causing brushes to be distributed among them, 
desiring them to serve each other. 

Many of the poets daily attended the baths, and 
recited their verses to all who would hear them. 
Horace, who could hardly be prevailed upon to read his 
verses among his friends, blames thei indiscretion of 
these scribblers. 

• 

“ Full many bards the public forum chuse> 

Where to recite the labours of their muse ; 

“ Or vaulted baths that best preserve the sound, 

** While sweetly doaiS'the voice in echoes round. 

The coxcombs never think at whose expense 
They thus indulge the dear impertinence 

Men of letters assembled there^ and fpund librai^es 
at their service. (ip43) Dioclesian paused the Ulpian 
library to be rernoved from the tenaple of peace to the 
hot-baths‘which he had built. Some of the literati 
composed their works in these places of general resort. 
Suetonius, in the life, of Augustus, apeak^ng of 
writings of that prince, mentions the epigrams which Be 
had made in the baths. The elder Pliny, while he was 
preparing to bathe, and after he came out of the water, 
made a person read to hiin, and desired hU sepretai;y to 
raalce extracts of what appeared worthy of remark. 

, (1044) A Roman bath, of great extent, was discovered 
at Netherby, in Cumberland, about the beginning of the 
last century. The hypocaust was supported by fifty- 
four pillars of solid stone, of which tbirty-six were 
covered with flags. Adjoining to this was another bath, 
with twenty pillars, and a communication by hollow tijes 
or pipes. Here vstere dUcover'e.d several apartments, and 
other antiquities, in one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five. 

• Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. iv. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Triumphal Arches — Trophies — Bridges. 

(1045) Among the Romans, triumphal arches were 
erected in honour of illustrious generals, who had gained 
signal victories in war. They were at first built of brick 
or hewn stone, and of a semicircular figure. But when 
luxury introduced pomp and splendour, they were com¬ 
posed of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with 
a large arched gate in the middle, and two small arches 
on each side, adorned with columns and statues, and 
figures in sculpture. 

From the vault of the middle gate, were suspended 
little winged images of victory, with crowns on their 
heads, which they put on the victor’s head as he passed 
in triumph. This magnificence began under the first 
emperors, 

.:;(1046) Trophies were spoils taken from the enemy, 
and fixed upon poles, as signs or monuments of victory. 
They were usually erecteti in the place where the enemy 
was defeated, and consecrated to some divinity, with 
an inscription. They were much used among the 
anciefit Ghreeks, who, for a trophy, decorated the trunk 
of a tree with the arms and spoils of their vanquished 
foes. They did not, however, repair a trophy when it 
decayed, to intimate, that enmities ought Jiot to be 
cherished for ever. 

(1047) The Romans called any monument of victory 
a trophy. Thus the oak tree, with a cross-piece of 
wood near the top, on which Romulus carried the spoils 
of Acron, king of the Cmninenses, is called by Plutarch 
a trophy; and the poets use the same word for victory 
itself. 

(1045) It was reckoned unlawful to destroy a trophy, 
because it was consecrated to the gods of war. Thus 
Cesar left standing the trophies which Pompey had 
erected on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest 
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of Serlorius and Perpeiina, in Spain; but reared, 
opposite to them, monuments of his own victories. 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like tro¬ 
phies, still remaining at Rome, which were both erected 
by Marius; the one, upon his defeat of Jugurtba, king 
of Numidia, and the other, after he had subdued the 
Cimbri and Teutones. 

(1049) The ancient bridges of Rome w«re eight in 
number, o^which some vestiges still remain. About 
sixty miles from the city, on the Flaminian way, in the 
country of the Sabines, there was a bridge of stupen¬ 
dous height and size, built by Augustus, over the river 
Nar. It joined two mountains, and one of its arches, 
above a hundred feet high, is still entire. 

(1030) But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and 
perhaps the most wonderful ever seen in the world, was 
the bridge of Trajan over the Danube. It was raised on 
twenty piers of hewn stone, one hundred and'fifty feet 
from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and one hundred 
and seventy feet distant from each other, extending 
about a mile in length. But this admirable work was 
demolished by the succeeding emperor .^rian, who 
ordered the upper part and the arches to be taken down, 
under pretext that it might not serve as a passkge to the 
barbarians, if they should become masters of it; but in 
reality, from a much worse motive; because he des. 
paired of being able to raise any work comparable to it. 
Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There w^s a bridge at Nismes, in France, which sup- 
jVorted an aqueduct over the river Gardon, consisting 
of lliree rows of arches, of which several still remain 
entire, and are reckoned among the most elegant monu¬ 
ments of Roman magnificence. The stones are of an 
extraordinary size, (some of them twenty feet long) 
aud are said to have been joined > together without 
cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of arches 
was four hundred and thirty-eight fefet long; the second, 
seven liuudred and forty-six; the third and highest, eight 
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hundred and five; and the height of the three from the 
water, one hundred and eighty-two feet. 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over 
the Tagus, near Alcantara, in Spain, part of which naay 
still be seen. It consisted of six arches, eight feet broad 
each, and seme of them two hundred feet high above the 
water, extending in length six hundred and sixty feet. 

The largest single arched bridge in Europe, is over the 
river Ekver, in France. It is near the city'Brioude, in 
Avergne, and is called Pons Brivatis, from Briva, the 
name of the bridge. among the ancient Gauls. The 
pillars stand on two rocks, at the distance of one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-five feet, The arch is eighty-four feet 
high from the surface of the water, 

( 1061 ) Of temporary bridges, the most famous was 
that of Caesar over the Rhine, constructed of wood. 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, 
joined to one another; and sometimes of empty casks or 
leatberu bottles *. 


Lucan’s Fharsaiia. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Roman Roads in general — Roads, Camps, and Walls, 

in Britain — Posts—Communication by Sea. 

• 

All the cities of the imperial dominions were connected 
with each other, and with the capital,' by the public 
highways, which issuing from the forum of Rome, tra¬ 
versed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the empire, If we carefully 
trace the distance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, 
and thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the great 
chain of communication from the north-west to the 
south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to the 
length'of four thousand and eighty Roman miles. 

The following itinerary, from Dr. Stukeley, and others, 
may serve to convey some idea of the direction of the 
road, and of the distance between the principal towns. 
From the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles ; 
London, 227; Rhutupiee or Sandwich, 67; the navi¬ 
gation to Boulogne, 45 ; Rheims, 174 ; Lyons, 330 ; 
Milan, 324; Rome, 426; Brundusinm, 380; tbe 
navigation to Dyrachium, 40 ; Byzantium, 711; Ancyra, 
283; Tarsus, 301; Antioch, 141; Tyre, 252; Jer»- 
salem, 168. In all 4080 Roman, or 3740 English 
miles. 

(1052) The public roads were accurately divided by 
mile-stones, and ran in a direct line from onr city to 
another, with very little respect either of nature 6r private 
property. (1053) Mountains were perforated, and b^d 
arches thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams. 
The middle part of the road was raised into a terntce, 
which commanded the adjacent country, consisted of 
several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and weurpaved 
with large stones, or in some places, dear the capital, 
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with granite. Such was the solid construction of the 
Roman highways, whose firnfiness has not yielded to the 
efforts of fifteen centuries. (1054) They united the 
subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy and 
familiar intercourse; but their primary object had been 
io facilitate the marches of the legions ; nor was any 
country considered as completely subdued, till it had 
been rendered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms and 
authority of the conqueror. • 

(1055) The Roman military roads, in England, give 
us the highest idea of those lords of the world. Their 
vestiges are numerous. One is mentioned by Leland, 
beginning at Dover, and passing through Kent to 
London, from thence to St. Albans, Dunstable, Strat¬ 
ford, Towcester, Littleburn, St. Gilbert’s hill near 
Shrewsbury, then by Stratton, and through the middle 
of Wales, to Cardigan. The great military road,.called 
Hermen-street, went from London to Lincoln, when 
a branch of it from Pontefract to Doncaster struck 
out to the westward passing through Tadcaster to 
York, and from thence to Aldby, where it again joined 
Hermen-street. Many vestiges of the Roman roads 
in Engiaad serve as foundations to our present high¬ 
ways. The earl of Arundel, the celebrated English 
antiquary, bad formed a plan for describing those 
which pafts through Sussex and Surrey towards .London ; 
but the civil war breaking out put an end to the 
undertaking. 

(1056) The remains of many Roman camps are dis¬ 
cernible; one in particular very little defaced, not far 
from Dorchester, near which there is an amphitheatre. 
Their situations are generally so well chosen, and their 
fortifications - appear to have been so complete, that 
there is some reason to believe that they were the con¬ 
stant habitations of the Roman soldiers in England ; 
though it is certain, from the baths and tesselated pave¬ 
ments found in different parts, that their chief officers 
or magistrates lived in towns.- 

(1US7) Roman wails have likewise been found in 
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England, Upon the borders of Wales, many remains 
of their fortihcations and castles are blended with those 
of a later date; and it is difficult for the most expert 
architect to pronounce that some halls and courts are 
not entirely Roman. 

(1058) But the most amazing monument of the 
Roman power in England, is the wall of (1050) 
Severus, commonly called the Pict's-wall, which runs 
through Northumberland and Cumberland, beginning 
at Tinmouth, and ending at SoUvay Frith, being about 
eighty miles in length. The wall at first consisted 
only of slakes and turf, with a ditch j but Severus 
built it with stone forts, and turrets at proper distances, 
so that each might have a speedy communication with 
tlie other. This ))rodigious work, however, was better 
calculated to strike the Scots and Piets with terror, 
than to give any real security to the Roman possessions. 
In some places, the wall, the vallum, and the road, 
are plaitily discernible. 

Between the Clyde and Forth in Scotland, the 
course of the Roman wall, which was first marked 
out by Agricola, and completed by Antoninus Pius, 
is still discernible. Agricola’s camp, at the bottom of 
the Grampian hills, is a remain of Roman antiquity. 
It is situaterl at Ardoeli in Perthshire, and is generally 
thought to have been the camp occupied by Agrieola, 
before he fought the battle, so well recorded by Tacitus, 
with the C.iledonian king, Galgacus, who was defeated. 
This is the most entire and best preserved curiosity of 
that kind in North Britain, having no less than five 
TOWS of ditches and six ramparts on tlie south side; 
and of the four gates, which lead into the area, three 
are very distinct. 

The Roman temple, an edifice in the form of the 
Panthton at Rome, or of the dome of St. Paul’s, 
London, stood upon the bank’s of the river Carroti, in 
Stirlingshire, till, in the course of the last century, it 
was demolished by a neighbouring Goth, to serve 
some mercenary end. Its height was twenty-two feet, 
anrl its circumference at the base was eighty-two feet 
Q 
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so that, upon the whole, it was one of the most com¬ 
plete Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought 
to have been built by Agricola, or some of his suc¬ 
cessors, as a temple to the god Terminus, because it 
stood near the wall which bounded the Roman empire 
in Britain to the north. Near it are some artihcial 
conical mounts of earth, which are supposed to in¬ 
dicate, that there was a kind of compromise between 
the Romans and the Caledonians, that, the former 
should not extend their empire farther into the northern 
regions. - The remains of the Roman highways are 
frequent in the southern part of Scotland. 

The advantage of receiving the earliest intelligence, 
and of conveying their orders with celerity, induced 
the emperors to establish, throughout their dominions, 
the regular institution of posts. Houses were every 
where erected, at the distance only of five or six miles. 
Each of them was provided with forty horses, and 
by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel an 
hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads. In 
the time of Tlieodosius, Caesarius, a magistrate of 
high rank, went post from Antioch to Constantinople. 
He began his journey at night, was in Cappadocia 
(one hundred and sixty-five miles from Antioch) the 
ensuing evening, and arrived at Constantinople on the 
sixth day at noon. 'I'lie whole distance was seven 
hundred and twenty-five Roman, or six hundred and 
sixty-five English miles, 

The use of posts was allowed to those, who claimed 
it by on imperial mandate; but, though originally intend¬ 
ed for the public service, it was sometimes indulged to 
the business or conveniency of private citizens, Pliin% 
though a favourite and a minister, made an apology 
for granting post horses to his wife, on the most 
urgent business. 

(1060) Nor was the communication of the Roman 
empire less free and open by sea, than it wa.s by 
land. The provinces surrounded and inclosed the 
Mediterranean ; and Italy, in the shape of an immense 
promoDtory, advanced in the midst of that great lake. 
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(1061) The coasts of Italy are, in general, destitute of 
safe harbours. But human industry had corrected the 
deficiencies of nature ; and the artificial port of Ostia, 
in particular, situated at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
formed by the emperor Claudius, was a useful monu¬ 
ment of Roman greatness. From this port, which was 
only sixteen miles from the capital, a favourable bleeze 
frequently carried vessels in seven days to the columns 
of Hercules,*and in nine or ten, to Alexandria, in Egypt. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Introduction of Foreign Fruits into the IFestern 
Countries of the Empire — Flax—-Artificial Grass — 
Arts of Luxury—Foreign Trade—Gold and Silver, 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have 
imputed to extensive empire, the power of Rome was 
attended with some beneficial consequences to mankind ; 
and the same freedom of intercourse, which extended 
the vices, diflfused likewise the improvements, of social 
life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world 
was unequally divided. The east was in the immemorial 
possession of arts and luxury; while the west was in¬ 
habited by barbarians, who either disdained agriculture, 
or to whom it was totally unknown. Under the pro¬ 
tection of an established government, the productions of 
happier climates, and the industry of more civilized 
nations, were gradually introduced into the western 
countries in Europe; and the natives were encouraged, 
by an open and profitable commerce, to multiply the 
former, as well as to improve the latter, 

(1062) Various articles, both of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, were successively imported into 
Europe, from Asia and Egypt. Almost all the flowers, 
the herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our European 

9 2 
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gardens, are of foreign extraction. The apple was a 
native of Italy, and wlien the Homans had tasted the 
richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, 
the citron, and the orange, they contented tlieinselves 
with applying to all these new fruits the common denomi¬ 
nation of apple, discriminating them from each other 
by the additional epithet of their country. 

In the time of Homer, the vine grew' wild in the island 
of Sicily, and the adjacent continent; biit it was not 
improved by the skill, nor did it aft'orri a liquor grateful 
to the taste, of the savage inhabitants. About a thousand 
years afterwards, however, Italy could boast, that two- 
thirds of the most generous and celebrated wines w'ere 
j)roduced frprn her soil. 

I'he olive, in the western world, followed the pro¬ 
gress of peace, of which it was consitlered as the 
emblem, Two centuries after the fouudation of Rome, 
both Italy and Africa were strangers to that useful 
plant. It was naturalized in those countries, and at 
length carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The 
timid errors of the ancients, that it required a certain 
degree of heat, and could only flourish in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded by in¬ 
dustry and experience. 

(1063) The cultivation of flax w'as transported from 
Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole country, though 
it impoverished the particular lauds on which it was 
sown. 

(1004) The use of artificial grass became familiar 
to the farmers both of Italy and the provinces, par¬ 
ticularly the lucerne, which derived its name and origin 
from Media. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since 
the productions of nature are the. materials of art. 
Under the Roman empire, the labour of an industrious 
and ingenious people was incessantly employed in the 
service of the rich. In their dress, their table, their 
houses, and their furniture, the favourites of fortune 
united every refinement of ,coiivenieiicy, elegance, and 
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s|)lcndour, and whatever could soothe their pride, or 
gratify their inclinations, 

(1065) Luxury cannot be confined within the limits 
of an empire, (1066) The most remote countries of 
the ancient world were ransacked to gratify the pomp 
and delicacy of Rome. The forest of Scythia afforded 
some valuable furs. Amber was brought overland 
from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube; and the 
barbarians .were astonisheds at the price which they 
received in exchange for so useless a commodity, 
(1067) There was a considerable demand for Babylo¬ 
nian carpets, and other manufactures of the east. But 
the most important branch of foreign trade was carried 
on with Arabia and India, (1063) Every year, about 
the time of the summer solstice, a fleet of one hundred 
and twenty vessels sailed from Myos-hormos, a port of 
Egypt on the Red Sea, By the periodical assistance 
of the Monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island of 
Ceylon, called Ta'probana by the Romans, was the 
usual term of their navigation; and in those markets 
the merchants, from the more remote countries of Asia, 
expected their arrival. 

The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months of December or January ; and as soon as their 
rich cargo had been transported on the backs of camels, 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had gone down that 
river as far as Alexandria, it was poured, without delay, 
into the capital of the empire, 

(1069) The objects of oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling; namely, silk, a pound of which was es¬ 
teemed not inferior in value to a pound of gold ; 
precious stones, among which the pearl claimed the 
first rank after the diamond ; and a variety of aromatics, 
which were consumed in religious worship and the 
pomp of funerals. 

The labour and risk of the voyage were rewarded 
with incredible profit; but the profit was made upon 
Roman subjects, and a few individuals were enriched a,t 
the expense of the public. 

Q 3 
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(1070) As the natives of Arabia and India were con¬ 
tented with the productions and manufactures of their 
own country, silver on the side of the Romans, was 
the principal, if not the only, instrument of commerce. 
It was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the senate, 
that in the pursuit of female ornaments, the wealth of 
the slate was irrecoverably given away to foreign and 
hostile nations. The annual loss is computed by a 
writer of an inquisitive temper, at upwards of eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling*. But if we com¬ 
pare the proportion between gold and silver as it stood 
in the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of 
Constantine, we shall discover within that period a 
very considerable increase. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that gold was become more scarce. 
It is therefore evident, that silver was grown more 
common; that whatever might be the amount of the 
Indian and Arabian exports, they were far from ex. 
faaiisting the wealth of the Roman world ; and that the 
produce of the mines abundantly supplied the demands 
of commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt 
the past, and to depreciate the present, the tranquil 
and prosperous state of the empire was warmly felt, 
and honestly confessed, by the provincials as well as 
the Romans, (1071) They acknowledged, “ that the 
true principles of social life, laws, agriculture, and 
science, which had been first invented by the wisdom 
of Athens, were now firmly established by the power 
of Rome, under whose auspicious infiuence the 
fiercest barbarians were united by an equal govern, 
ment, and common language.” They affirmed, ” that 
with the improvement of arts, the human species was 
visibly multiplied.’' They celebrated “ the increasing 
splendour of the cities, the beautiful face of the 
country, cultivated and adorned like an immense 
garden; and the long festival of peace, which was 
enjoyed by so many nations, forgetful of their ancient 
animosities, and delivered from the apprehension of 
• Pliny. 
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future danger*.” Whatever suspicions may be sug¬ 
gested by the air of rhetoric and declamation, which 
seem to prevail in these passages, the substance of 
them accords with historical truth. 


• CHAPTER IX. 

Latent Causes of the Decay of Imperial Rome. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contem¬ 
poraries should discover, in the public felicity, the 
latent causes of decay and corruption. (1072) Long 
peace, and the uniform government of the Romans, 
introduced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of 
the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced 
to the same level, the fire of genius was extinguished, 
and even the military spirit evaporated. The natives 
of Europe were brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum, supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, 
and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. (1073) 
Their personal valour remained, but they no longer pos¬ 
sessed that public courage, which is nursed by the love 
of independence, the sense of national honour, the 
presence of danger, and the habit of command. They 
received laws and governors from the will of their sove¬ 
reign, and trusted for their defence to a mercenary army. 
The posterity of their boldesf leaders was contented with 
the rank of citizens and subjects. The most gspiring 
spirits resorted to the court or standard of the emperors; 
and the deserted provinces, deprived of political strength 
Of union, insensibly sunk into the languid indifference of 
private life. ■ 

(1074) The love of letters, almost inseparable from 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among the 
subjects of Adrian and the' Antonines, who were 
themselves men of learning and curiosity. It was 
• Pliny and Terlullian. 
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diffused over the whole extent of their empire; the most 
northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taste for 
rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil w'eie transcribed and 
studied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the 
most liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmerings 
of literary merit. 

(1075) Herodes Atticus gave the sophist Polemo above 
eight thousand pounds for three declamations. The 
Antonines founded a school at Athens, ir»*\vhich pro¬ 
fessors of grammar, rhetoric, politics, and tlie lour great 
sects of philosophy, were maintained at the public ex¬ 
pense for the instruction of youth. The salary of a 
philosopher was ten tliousand drachmas, or four hundred 
pounds a year. Similar esiablishments were formed in 
the other great cities of the empire. 

(107ti) The sciences of astronomy an'd physic were 
successfully cultivated by the Greeks; the observations 
of Ptolemy, and the writings of Galen, were studied 
by those who improved their discoveries and corrected 
their errors; but if vve except the inimitable Lucian, 
the succeeding ages of indidence passed away without 
liaving produced a single writer of original genius, or 
who excelled in the arts of elegant conipusiiion. The 
authority of Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, 
still reigned in the schools; and their systems, trans¬ 
mitted, with blind deference from one generation of 
disciples to another, precluded every generous attempt 
to exercise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the 
human mind. The beauties of the poets and orators, 
instead of kindling a lire like their own, inspired only 
cold and servile imitations ; or if any ventured to deviate 
from those models, they deviated, at the same time, from 
good sense and propriety. 

On the revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the 
imagination, after a long repose, national emulation, 
new languages, and a new world, called forth the ge¬ 
nius of Europe. (1077) But the provincials of Rome, 
trained by aa uniform artificial education, were engaged 
in a very unequal competition with those bold ancients, 
who, by expressing their genuine feelings in their na- 
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live tongue, had already occupied every place of honour. 
The name of j)oet was almost forgotten; that of orator 
was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, 
compilers, and commentators, darkened the face of 
learning, and the decline of genius was soon followed 
by the corruption of taste. The sublime Longinus, 
who in a later period, and in the court nf a Syrian 
queen, preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes 
and lament% this degeneracy of his contemporaries, 
which debased their sentiments, enervated their cou¬ 
rage, and depressed their talents. “In the same 
manner,” says he, “ as some children always remain 
pigmies, whose infant limbs have been too closely 
confined; thus our tender minds, fettered by the pre. 
judices and habits of servitude, are unable to expand, 
or to attain that well-proportioned greatness, which we 
admire in the ancients; who, living under a popular 
government, wrote with the same freedom as they acted.” 
This diminutive stature of mankind, if we pursue the 
metaphor, was daily sinking, and the Roman world was 
in danger of being peopled by a race of pigmies; when 
(1078) the fierce giants of the north broke in, and 
changed the face of the empire. They restored a manly 
spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten cen¬ 
turies, liberty became the happy parent of taste and 
science. 


O'5 
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CHAPTER X. 

Roman Cotas— The As — Quadrans — Obolus — Cen- 
tnssis — /Sestertius — Denarius — Drachma — Libra — 
Mina — Talentum—Aureus Denarius — Solidus — Me¬ 
dallions—Remarkable Instances of Roman Wealth, 

(1079) Thb Romans, for a long time, instead of coins, 
made use of brass, which they paid by weight. Numa, 
their second king, ordered that metal to be cut into 
pieces of a pound, or as, consisting of twelve ounces, 
drithout any mark. The piece, in that rough and un¬ 
polished form, was called as rudis. Their sixth king, 
Servius Tullius, caused circular pieces of the same 
weight and value to be made, with the impression of au 
ox upon them. 

(1080) The as, or Roman pound, was subdivided into 
smaller parts, in the following manner. The deunx 
weighed eleven ounces; the dextans, ten ; the dodrans, 
nine ; the bes, eight; the septunx, seven ; the semis, or 
half pound, six ; the quincunx, five; the triens, or third 
part of an as, four ; the quadrans, or fourth part, three; 
the sextans, or sixth part, two; and the uncia, one 
ounce*. 

We are informed, that about three hundred and fifty 
years after the building of the city, the senate, having 
laid a tax upon the public for supporting the expenses of 
the war, caused their own proportion, in the gross, to be 
carried in waggons to the treasury, which was called 
drarium, from <bs, brass, the only money at that period. 

The Roman coins had at first the full weight, which 
their names imported. But in the second Punic war, 
while Fabius was dictator, tbe as was diminished to the 
weight of one ounce, and afterwards to that of half an 
ounce. 
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(1061) The quadrans was the smallest brass coin, of 
the same value as our farthing. The as was equal to one 
penny English. (1082) The o&o/ws was equal in value 
to one penny farthing. The centussis was the greatest 
brass coin, equal to six shillings and three-pence of our 
money. 

The Romans had no other money but brass, till the 
war with Pyrrhus, five years before the Carthaginian 
war, when silver was first coined. (1083) The sestertius 
was the least silver coin, equal to one penny and three 
farthings English. The denarius was their chief silver 
coin, value seven-pence three farthings. The drachma, 
though a Greek coin, was in use among the Romans ; 
value the same as the denarius. The sestertium, which 
was the name of a sum, and not a coin, contained a 
thousand sestertii; value about eight pounds one shil¬ 
ling and five pence halfpenny. The libra, or pound, 
consisted of twelve ounces of silver, or ninety-six 
drachmas or denarii; value three pounds English 
money. The mina was originally a Greek coin of the 
same value. The talent contained twenty-four sestertii, 
and six thousand denarii; value one hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds ten shillings. 

The aureus denarius was the most remarkable gold 
coin among the Romans. It resembled our guinea, and 
was worth about eighteen shillings. In later ages they 
gave it the name of solidus ; when it was greatly inferior, 
both in weight and beauty, to the coins struck under the 
republic, and the first emperors. 

The common proportion of gold to silver, during the 
commonwealth, was tenfold ; but Julius Caesar got so 
much of the former precious metal by plundering, that 
he exchanged a pound of gold for seven pounds and a 
half of silver. 

Besides the ordinary coins, (1084) various medals 
were struck to commemorate important events, properly 
called medallions ; for the pieces which we commonly 
denominate Roman'medals, were their current money. 
'When ail action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint. 

Q C 
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(1085) Tlie Romans usually computed sums of money 
by sesterces. Ten sestertia; or ten thousand sestertii, 
were equal to eighty pounds. (1080) When H.S. is put 
after a numeral noun, in any of the classical authors, it 
stands for so many sestertii. Thus, (1087) by Centies . 
H. S. we are to understand such a number of that coin, 
as are equal to eighty thousand; by Millies IJ.S. is 
meant eight hundred thousand pounds; and by Millies 
Centies H. S. eight hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
pounds. Hence we may form some notion of certain 
instances on record of Roman w'ealth. Crassus is said 
to have possessed in lands to the value of bis millies, 
that is, (1088) one million six hundred and fourteen 
thousand pounds; besides money, slaves, and household 
furniture, which may be estimated at as much more. 
In the opinion of Crassus, no one deserved to be called 
rich who could not maintain an army. Seneca was 
worth ter millies, or two millions sterling; and Lentulus, 
the augur, had at his death quater millies, or three mil¬ 
lions. Though Isidorus lost a great part of his fortune 
in the civil war, yet (1088) he left by his will four 
thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves, three thousand 
six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand of other cattle, and H. S. sesccenties, or (1000) 
four hundred and eighty-four thousand, three hundred 
and 8eventy-6ve pounds, in ready money. Augustus 
received in legacies from his friends, decks millies, or 
(1091). thirty-two millions, two hundred and ninety-one 
thousand, six hundred and sixty-six pounds. Tiberius 
left behind himuigesiei septies millies, or (1092) twenty- 
one milliona, seven hundred and ninety-six tliqusand, 
eight hundred and seventy-five pounds, which Caligula 
squandered away in less than one year, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Roman Measures of Length—Digitus — Pollex—- 
Palmus — Pes — Cubitus — Passus — Stadium—Measures 
of Capacity — Amphora — Sextarius — Cyathus — Con- 
gius — Culeus — Modius, 

The Romans measured length or distance by feetj 
cubits, paces, stadia, and miles. (1093) In common 
with otiicr nations, they derived the names of measure 
chiefly from the parts of the human body. (1094) 
Digitus, a digit or finger’s breadth, was the sixteenth 
part of a foot; and pollex, a thumb’s breadth was 
equal to an inch, Palmus, a hand’s breadth or palm, 
measured four digits or three inches; and pes, a foot, 
sixteen digits, or twelve inches. Palmipes, was a foot 
and a hand breadth; and cubitus, a cubit, from the tip 
of the elbow bent inwards to the extremity of the 
middle finger, was supposed to be equal to a foot and a 
half. Passus, a pace, was reckoned equal to fifty feet. 
One hundred and twenty-five paces, or six hundred and 
twenty-five feet, made a stadium, or furlong; and eight 
stadia, or one thousand paces, or five thoussuid feet,, 
were equal to a mile. 

(1095) The measure of capacity most frequently 
mentioned of the Roman authors, is (1096) the amphora, 
called also cadus, which contaiued nine English gallons. 
The sextarius was a pint and a half; and (1097) the 
congius was equal to six sexlarii. (1090) A cyathus, 
(1099) like our wine glass, contained about half a 
quartern. 

(1100) The greatest measure for liquids was the 
culeus. 

(1101) Pliny says, that the ager ceecubus usually 
yielded seven culei, or oue huudred and forty-three 
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gallons of wiqe, which (1102) was sold at the vineyard 
for fifty shillings, or a halfpenny the English pint, 

(1103) For dry measure they used the modius, being 
(1104) the third part of a cubic, foot, and something 
more than the English peck. (1105) Five modii of 
wheat were generally sown in an acrej six of barley and 
beans, and three of pease. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Roman Calendar — Julian Year — Kalends — Nones — 
Ides — Dials — Clocks, 

( 1106 ) Romulus is said to have divided the year into 
ten months, to which Numa added two more, and ad¬ 
justed it according to the course of the moon, making 
it to consist of three hundred and fifty-four days. But 
as some days were wanting to make the lunar year 
correspond with the course of the sun, he appointed that 
every other year, an extraordinary month should be 
inserted after the twenty-third day of February. 

(1107) When Julius Caesar became master of the 
state, he abolished the use of intercalations, and re¬ 
gulated the year according to the course of the sun. 
He likewise assigned to the months that number of days 
‘Avhich they still contain. For this purpose, he inserted 
in the current year, (besides the intercalary month of 
twenty-three days,) two extraordinary months between 
November and December, one of thirty-three, and the 
other of thirty-four days; so that this year, which was 
called the last year of confusion, consisted of fifteen 
months, or four hundred and fifty-five days. 

These improvements were effected by the care and 
skill of Sosigenes, a celebrated astronomer of Alex¬ 
andria, whom Caesar had brought to Rome for that 
purpose; and a new calendar was formed from his 
arrangement, digested according to the orderof the 
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Roman festivals, viliich was published and authorised by 
the dictator’s edict. 

This is the famous Julian or solar year, which con¬ 
tinues in use to this day in all Christian countries, 
without any other variation, than that of the Old and 
New Style. As the Julian year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days and six hours exceeds the true solar 
year by eleven minutes, this excess in one hundred 
and thirty-one years amounts to a whole day. The 
council of Nice, in the year of Christ three hundred 
and twenty-five, appointed the celebration of Easter 
to be always on the first Sunday after the full moon 
that came next after the vernal equinox, which was 
then on the twenty-first of March. (1108) Pope 
Gregory, however, in the year of our Lord one thou¬ 
sand five hundred and eighty-two, observed that the 
above-mentioned fault of tbe Julian year had thrown 
the equtnoxes ten days more backward, than they 
vvere at the time of the said council, so that the vernal 
equinox was tlien on the eleventh of March. . This 
occasioned great irregularity with respect to the time 
of celebrating Easter, and consequently all other 
moveable feasts. The pope, therefore, to correct this 
error, ordered ten days to be suppressed in the month 
of October, one thousand five'hundred and eighty-two, 
that so the equinox might be reduced to the twenty- 
first of March, on which day it fell at the time of 
the Nicene council. And that this variation might not 
happen again, it was further ordained, that every 
hundredth year, which in the Julian account was a 
leap-year should in this be only a common year, and 
consist but of three hundred and sixty-five days; but 
as that was too much, every four hundredth year was 
to remain a leap-year or bissextile. This reformation 
of the calendar, under the name of the Gregorian 
account, or New Style, was immediately adopted in 
all the Roman catholic countries; but not in Britain 
till the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty.two, 
when eleven days were thrown out in the month of 
September, 
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The Romans reckoned the days of their months by 
kalends, nones, and ides. (llOtt) Romulus always began 
his months upon the first of the moon, and was followed 
in this by the author of the other accounts, to avoid an 
alteration in the immoveable feasts; therefore, (1110) 
every uew moon, one of the inferior priests used to 
assemble the people in the Capitol, and call over as 
many days as there were between that and the nones, 
(Illl) From this custom, and the Greek verl//cn/eo, the 
first of these days had the name of Calenda;. 

The nones were so called, because they reckoned nine 
days from the ides. 

The ides were generally about the middle of the 
month, and the word is derived from iduare, an obsolete 
verb, signifying to divide. 

The calends were always fixed to the first of every 
month; but the nones and the ides, in four months, 
were on different days from the other eight. For 
March, May, July, and October, had six nones each ; 
the other months only four. Therefore, in the four 
first, Ihe nones were the seventh, and the ides the 
fifteenth; in the other months, the nones were the 
fifth, and the ides the thirteenth. 

The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, 
but called the first day of the month the new moon. 
When a person had no intention of discharging any debt, 
he usually said, I will pay it at the Greek calends, that 
is, never *. 

(1112) Before the use of dials was ktiown at Rome, 
there was no division of the day into hours. The twelve 
tables only mention sun-rising and sun-setting, before 
and after mid-day, (1113) Anaximander, of Miletus, 
is said to have invented dials at Lacedaemon, in the 
time of Cyrus the Great, and the first dial is said to 
have been set up at Rome by L, Papirius Cursor, in the 
four hundred and forty-seventh year after the building of 
the city. Scipio Nasica, some years after, first 
measured time by a water clock, or clepsydra, whicR 
shewed the hours equally by day and night. 

* Ad Grscaa Kalendas solvam, i. e. nunquam- 
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(1114) To form an idea of lliese clocks, we may 
conceive a pretty large basin filled with water, which, 
by a little hole contrived in the bottom, emptied itself 
into another vessel of nearly the same capacity, in the 
space of twelve hours; and where the water rising 
gradually, brought up perpendicularly a bit of cork, or 
the picture of a genius, pointing to the hours, which 
were marked one above another, on columns or 
pilasters. • 

The Romans were ignorant of the use of clocks with 
wheels, as also of watches. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Method of attacking and defending Towns—The 
Agger or Mount—Catopultce and Balistce—The mote, 
able Towers—The Aries or Ram—Vtneee and Testu. 
dines—Mines and Countermines. 

(1115) The Romans attacked places either by a sudden 
assault, or by a blockade. They first surrounded 
a town with their troops, and by their missive weapons 
endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants. Then 
joining their shields in the- form of a testudo nr tortoise, 
they secured themselves from the darts of the enemy, 
came u]) to to the gates, and tried to undermine the 
walls, or to scale them. 

When a place could not be taken by storm, it was in¬ 
vested. Two lines of fortifications or intreiichments 
were drawn around the place at some distance from each 
other, called the lines of contravallation' and. circuin- 
vallation ; the one against the sallies of the towns-men, 
and the other against attacks from without. 

Th ese lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, 
strengthened with a parapet and battlements, and 
sometimes a solid wall of considerable height and 
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thickness, flanked with towers and forts at proper dis¬ 
tances round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the 
rarupart, was a pallisade made of large stakes cut in the 
form of a stag’s horns; hence called cervi, to prevent the 
ascent of Ihe enemy. Before the pallisade, there were 
several rows of trunks of trees, or large branches sharp¬ 
ened at the ends, called cippi, fixed in trenches about 
five feet deep. In front of these were dug phs of three 
feet deep, stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and 
covered with bushes to deceive the enemy, called lilia. 
Before these were placed up and down sharp iron 
hooks, called stimuli. In front of all these, Csesar, 
at Alesia, made a ditch twenty feet wide, four hundred 
feet from the rampart, which was secured by two 
ditches, each fifteen feet broad, and as ninny deep; 
one of them filled with waier. But this \Vas merely 
a blockade, without any approaches or attacks on the 
city. 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the be¬ 
siegers. The camp rvas pitched in a convenient situ¬ 
ation to communicate with the lines. (1116) From the 
inner line was raised a mount, agger, composed of earth, 
wood, hurdles, and stone, which was gradually advanced 
towards the town, always increasing in height, till it 
equalled, or overtopped, the walls. The mount which 
Cssar raised against Avaricum, or Bourges, was 
three hundred and thirty feet broad, and eighty feet 
high. 

The agger or mount was secured by (1118) towers, 
consistiug of diflferent stories, from which showers of 
darts and stones were discharged on the townsmen by 
means of (1117) engines, called catapultce, balistce, and 
Horpiones, to defend the workmen. Of these towers 
Caesar is supposed to have erected one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-one, on his lines around Alesia. 
The labour and industry of the Roman troops were as 
remarkable as their courage. (1119) But the most 
dreadful of all was the battering ram, or aries, a long 
beam, like the mast of a ^bip, and armed at one end 
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with iron in the form of a ram’s head; whence it had 
its name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes 
or chains fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, 
and hanging thus equally balanced, it was by a hundred 
men, more or less, who were frequently changed, vio¬ 
lently thrust forward, drawn back, and again pushed 
forward, till by repeated strokes it had shaken and 
broken down the wall with its iron head. The ram was 
covered with sheds or mantles, called vinea, (1120) 
machines, constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered 
with earth, raw hides, or any materials that could not 
easily be set on fire. They were pushed forwards by 
wheels below. Undw them the besiegers either worked 
the ram, or tried to undermine the walls. 

Similar to the vineee in form and use were the tes- 
tiidittes, so c^led, because those under them were safe 
as a tortoise under its shell. These mantles or sheds 
were used to cover the men in filling up the ditches, 
and for various other purposes. 

When the nature of the ground would not permit these 
machines to be erected, or brought forward to the walls, 
(1121) the besiegers sometimes drove a mine into the 
heart of the city, or intercepted the springs of water. 
When they only wished to sap the foundation of the 
walls, they supported the part to be thrown down with 
wooden props, which being consumed with fire, the wall 
fell on the ground. 

In the mean time the besieged, to frustrate the at- 
temps of the besiegers, met their mines with counter*- 
mines, which sometimes occasioned dreadful conflicts 
below ground. The great object was to prevent them 
from approaching the walls. 

The besieged also endeavoured to frustrate or over¬ 
turn the works of the enemy. They withdrew the earth 
from the mount, or destroyed the works by fires below, 
in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the 
walls. 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, 
they reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before 
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them. They employed various methods to weaken or 
elude the force of the ram, and to defend themselves 
against the engines and darts of the besiegers. But 
these, and every thing else belonging to this subject, 
will be best understood by reading the accounts pre. 
served to us of ancient sieges, particularly of Syracuse 
by Marcellus, of Ainbracia by Fluvius, of Alessia by 
Julius Cmsiir, of Marseilles by his lieuteuauts, and o.f 
Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian. » 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Roman method of writing — Hieroglyphics — Inven¬ 
tion of Letters—Plates of Brass—Tables covered with 
Wax—Leaves and inner Bark of 'Trees — Papyrus — 
Parchment—Paper made of Cotton or Silk—The Stylus 
— Cruptography, or Secret Writing—Stenography or 
Short Hand. 

Men in a savage stale have always been found ignorant 
of alphabetic characters. The knowledge of writing is 
a constant mark of civilization. Before the invention of 
this art, men employed various methods to preserve the 
memory of remarkable events, and to communicate their 
thoughts to those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by 
raising altars, or heaps of stones, planting groves, insti¬ 
tuting games and festivals, and by historical songs. 

( 1127 ) Tile first attempt towards the representation 
of thought was the painting of objects. Thus, to re¬ 
present a murder, the figure of one man was drawn 
stretched on the ground, and of another with a deadly 
weapon standing over him. When the Spaniards first 
arrived in Mexico, the inhabilants gave notice of it to 
their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large 
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cloth, ou which was painted every thing they had 
seen. 

(1123) The Egyptians first contrived certain signs or 
symbols, called hieroglyphics, in which they represented 
several objects by one figure. 

(1124) The Egyptians and Phccnicians contend 
about the honour of having invented letters. Caiinius, 
the Phoenician, first introduced them into Greece, 
about fifteen hundred years before Christ. Thev 
were brought into Latiuni from Greece by (1125) 
Evander; and were nearly of the same form with the 
Greek. 

(1120) The most ancient materials for writing were 
stones, upon which the decalogue, or ten commandincnts, 
and the laws of Moses, were inscribed. Then plates 
of brass and wooden tables were used. On these all 
(lublic acts and monuments weie preserved. When 
this useful art became more comninn, (1120) they wrote 
upon leaves, or the inner bark of trees; hence /c/G, 
leaves of paper, and liber, a book. Aftervvarvis linen, 
and tables covered with wax, were useil. About the 
time of Alexander the Great, jiaper first began to be 
Riairufaetured from (1128) an Egyptian plant or 
reed, called papyrus, from which our word p.nper is 
derived. 

I'hn papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had se. 
veral coats or skins above onc'.another, like an onion, 
which they separated with a needle. One of these 
iiK'Dibranes was separated on a table, and another above 
it. Several sheets thus formed, and moistened with 
the muddy water of the Nile, which served instead of 
glue, were put under a press, and after that dried in 
the SUB. 

(1130) The exportation of paper being prohibited by 
one of the Ptolemies, out of envy, against Euinenes, 
king of Pergamus, who endeavoured to rival him in 
the magnificence of his library, the use of parchment, 
or the art of preparing skins for writing, was dis¬ 
covered at Pergamus, hence called pergnmena, parch¬ 
ment. U'lie skins of sheep are properly called parch- 
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roent; those of calves, vellum. Most of the ancient 
manuscripts are written on parchment. 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs 
in the seventh century, and its commerce with Europe 
being stopped, the manufacture of paper from the 
papyrus ceased. (1131) The art of making paper from 
cotton or silk, was invented in the east about the be¬ 
ginning of the tenth century; and in imitation of it, 
from linen rags in the fourteenth century^. Coarse 
brown paper was first manufactured in England, in one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-eight, and paper for 
writing and printing, in one thousand six hundred and 
ninety ; before which time, one hundred thousand pounds 
had been paid annually for those articles to France and 
Holland. 

(1132) The instrument used for writing on waxen 
tables, and the leaves or bark of trees, and plates of 
brass or lead, was an iron pencil with a sharp point, 
called stylus, or f;raphium. Hence stilo abstineo, I 
forbear writing. They wrote on paper or parchment," 
with a reed sharpened and split in the point like our 
pens, called calamus; which they dipt in ink. 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans were 
tablets covered with wax, paper, or parchment, 
(1122-33) Their stylus was broad at one end; so that 
when they wished to correct any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smothered the wax with the broad end, that 
they might write it over again. *(1136) Scepe stylum 
vtrtas, or make frequent corrections, is the advice of 
Horace. An author while composing usually wrote firs) 
on these tables, for the convenience of making alter¬ 
ations ; and when any thing appeared sufiiciently correct, 
•t was transcribed on paper or parchment, and pub¬ 
lished. It seems one could write more quickly on 
waxen tables than on paper, as the band was retarded 
by frequently dipping the reed in ink.* 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of 
working with a file. Alluding to some of his compo¬ 
sitions, Ovid thus expresses himself. Ultima lima 

Quinodlian. 
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dejicit meis scriptis: The last polish is wanting to niy 
writings. 

(1134) The Romans commonly wrote on one side of 
the paper or parchment, and always joined one sheet 
to the end of another, till they had finished what they 
had to write, and then rolled it upon a cylinder or staff; 
hence volumen, a volume or scroll. An author gener¬ 
ally included only one book in a volume; consequently, 
there was Ibe same number of volumes in a work, as of 
books. (1135) Thus Ovid calls his Metamorphoses, 
miftatce ter quinque volumina forma, or fifteen volumes 
of changed forms. 

(1137) The Romans usually carried with them small 
writing tables, called pugillares, on which they marked 
down any thing that occurred, either with their own 
hand, or by means of a slave, called from his office, 
notarius. These tablets were of an oblong form, made 
of citron, boxwood, ivory, or parchment, and covered 
with wax. They contained several leaves, with a small 
margin, raised all around, as may be seen in the models 
of them which still remain. They wrote on them with 
a stilus; which, as they never wore a sword or dagger 
iu the city, tliey often, upon a sudden provocation, 
used as a weapon. Hence probably the stiletto of the 
modern Italians. 

(1138) What a person wrote with his own hand, 
was called chii'ographus, which signifies one’s hand 
writing; and (1139) when a book was all written by 
its author, and not by a transcriber, it was called 
autographus, 

(1140) A writ conferring any exclusive right or pri¬ 
vilege was called diploma, because it consisted of two 
leaves written on one side. It was granted by the am 
peror, or any Roman magistrate, to public courie/| 
being similar to what we call letters patent, and open 
to the inspection of every one. 

(1141) All kinds of writings were called litera; an 
expression, however, most frequently applied to epis. 
tolary compositions. (1142) But litera commonly sig¬ 
nifies a letter of the alphabet. ' 
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(1143) The Romans, in the time of Cicero, diviJetl 
their letters, if lon^, into pages, anti folding them in the 
form of a little hook, lied them round with a thread, 
and covered the knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk, 
and sealed it. In writing letters, they alwaj's put their 
own name first, and then tlrat of the person to whom 
they wrote. They annexed the letter S. for salutem 
dtcit; by which they meant the same as we do, when 
tve present our compliments, or wish our 'friend good 
liealth. The last word of tiie epistle was farewel. 
They never subscribed their name, but sometimes added 
a prayer for the prosperity of the person to whom they 
wrote ; as Deos obscero ut ic conservent; It is my earnest 
]>rayer that God may preserve you. 

(1144) When Decimus Brutus was besieged bv 
Antony at Mutina, Hiritus and Octavius wrote letters 
on thill plates of lead, wliieii they sent to him by means 
of divers, and received liis answers by the same con¬ 
veyance. Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or 
camp. 

(1146) Julius CtEsar when he wrote to any person 
what he wished to keep secret, always made use of the 
fourth letter after that which he ought to have used ; 
ns U for A, and E for B. (114G) Augustus used the 
Idler following, ns B for A, and C for B. So that those 
only could understand the meaning w’lio were instriicled 
in their method of writing, to which they gave the name 
of cruptography. 

(1147) The Romans had slaves or freedmen who wrote 
their letters, some of whom were so well skilled in ste¬ 
nography, or short-hand, that they could write as fast as 
one could speak. 

Currant verba licet, mapus est relociar illis* 


“ Although your words liko torrents flow, 
My liand is swiher still.” 

* Martial. 
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Narcissus, the secretary of Claudius, and 
the comptroller of his household, acquired great wei^ 
and power by their ingenuity and abilities. ^ 


CHAPTER XV. 

Education of the Roman Youth—Eloquence—Advocatei 
—Aecompliehmenta of the Roman Ladies. 

(1148) The education of youth varied among the 
Remans according to the times and manners. Adapted 
to the hard and laborioas life, which they led iu esrfy 
ages, it became softer and more delicate in proportiQp 
to the progress of luxury, and the rednement of taste. 
When the arts and sciences began to be encouraged, 
tbe highest attention was bestowed upon the culture,of 
the mind. Young people were taught to give diligent 
application, in order to acquire useful knowledge, 
every elegant accomplishment, which could render 
them shining ornaments of tbe state, or amiable mem. 
hers of society. 

While the Romans were only engaged in arms gad 
agriculture, in the toils of war, and those of the country, 
these two objects farmed tbe principal part of the 
educatiou of youth. ... 

(1149) The cares of infancy devolved on the mothers, 
who nursed their own children, and did not abandon 
them to the conduct of their slaves and freed.women. 
The custom of employing nurses was not establish^ 
among them, till idleness, and a taste for pleasure, ,got 
the better of maternal affection. ; 

(1151) As the children advanced in age and strength, 
the fathers initialed them in the toib of huabaa^, 
tlie haadling of arms, and tbe exercises of wgr, ..Tb^ 
instructed them in the laws and manners of.fteir 
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MttUlfijt beii^ ssxious to okke them good citizens, 
tthatl soUkn, aod good magntratez. 

Previous to the laws of the twelve tables, the 
Romans had very few written laws, and none but the 
patricians had any knowledge of them; most of the 
citizens could neither read nor write. (1150) The 
brazen nail, which was every year fixed to the temple 
of Jupiter, had been invented to supply the want of 
learning to the people, wbo were so ignorant,*‘as to know 
the date of the year only by the nomber of these nails. 

But when a taste for the arts and sciences was acquired 
liy the Romans from the Greeks, and their manners were 
more civiheed, intellectnal improvement, bodily exer¬ 
cises, address, and politeness, became the objects of 
taition at Rome.' 

Some ancient masters were of opinion, that, before 
the age of seven years, children were incapable of 
nny sort of discipKne; •others with more propriety 
nmetted, that the culture of the mind ought ^waya to 
keep pace with the improvement of manners; that 
Uiree years were sufficient for nurses; and that chil¬ 
dren should begin to be instructed as soon as they 
could speak. . 

•Great wttentkm was paid to the purity of the lan¬ 
guage by which children were to receive instruction; 
because their first habits were necessarily formed from 
these early seeds of parity or corruption. Thus, the 
kMso Grad^i were thought to owe their eloquence to 
the instiWetioaB of their mother Cornelia, a lady of 
extraordinary politeness, and whose letters were read 
atHf admired a kmg thne after her death for the elegance 
and purity of their atyie. 

^116®) Thoae-who went with young genllemeii to 
OR' academies, were called pedagogues, tliat is con- 
dOctbrs af children, a Greek word, adopted by the 
Latins. By attending their 'young masters, some of 
itfiltai octpiired sufBcieiit instruction to be conitiluled 
tkstoevtid preceptor. Hence, persons charged with 
dhe' cade- of hrtrtructiag J'pulh, received the name of 
^MsdairtArifiW. 
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(1153) It was the custom of great dmui 
entertain at their houses, sotne pliiio«ophe£r»^ leftMHBil 
Grecian, with the liberty of keeping open. Bcshool^W 
such young patricians, as wished to bn taught v^tb 
tlieir children. They did not depend upon these 
teachers alone for the whole care of education: their 
parents frequently assisted in it. " Cato, the censor,^’ 
shy» Plutarch, “ instructed his son in letters, gram¬ 
mar, and slaw; taught him to dart the javdia, to 
exercise his arms, to support beat mad cold, and to 
swim through the most rapid rivers. He wrote his¬ 
tories for him, in large characters, that, before be 
entered into the world, be might be acquainted with 
the great men of the republic, and their most gloriohn 
actions, to form himself upon these excelleut models; 
and always attentive to purity of manoers, he was an 
careful to avoid every word whkh might have Use 
slightest tendency to offend against decency, in the 
presence of his child, as if he had been before the vestal 
virgins.” 

(1154) The exercises of the body, wrestlings boxing, 
throwing the quoit, running, riding, driving the cbrnriot, 
darting the javelin, leaping ditches, swimming through 
rivers, in a word, whatever might increase strength 
and agility, form the youth for war, and give bin 
dexterity in arms, made an essential part of a liberal 
education. 

(1155) But morals were their principal ob^ct, and 
the attention, they gave to them, began very early., At 
the birth of a child, they committ^ it to the conduct 
of some matron among their relations, whose chinf 
care was to form the first habits; to watch over ita 
rising passions, and to direct its incIhiatiaDS; and in 
proportion, as chtldren advanced in ageand in reason,, 
they inured tliem to discipliae, and inspired them with 
precepts supported by example, '‘with seotimetit^ of 
virtue and probity, of generosity '■and duiateredneai, 
of justice a^ fidelity; and above aU, they applied^ 
tb^selves to engrave on their hearts those priacipies* 
which, among the Romans, formed the character of a 
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nr^ oitisea ; veneration for God, submission (o parents, 
love of tbeir country, and zealous Attachment to the 
Ooiistitutioo, liberty, and laws. 

After having gone Uirougli the studies of childhood, 
young people put on the toga viriUs, or manly robe. 
This change, which freed them from the authority of 
tl>eir tutors, was to them an occasion of extraordinary 
joy. They were introduced into the forum, where the 
general assemblies were held, where the raagistrates 
harangtied the people, and where the most important 
causes were pleaded. This place was the school of 
eloquence ; it was the scene where the interest of the 
empire was discussed, the source of private fortunes, and 
of public hopes, 

• fll&0) They were then put under the special pro¬ 
tection of some senator, celebrated for hia eloquence, 
and bis skill in the laws of the republic. These sena¬ 
tors directed them-by their counsels, and instructed 
them by their example. The young Romans, sensible 
of the honour conferred on them, carefully collected 
ail that fell from the lips of such able and respectable 
monitors. 

(1157) Under their tuition, young men were made 
perfect in the knowledge of the laws, which they were 
obliged to commit to memory. This knowledge was so 
necessary for attaiiung employments, that youth paid as 
much attention to the laws of the twelve tables, as they 
did to the poets and other classical authors. 

Deep skill in jurisprudence was hereditary in many 
Roman families, who, by giving their advice gratis 
when they were consulted, conciliated the favour and 
attacfament of the cidzens, and acquired considerable 
authority in public affairs. 

They acquired eloquence by study and exercise. 
(1158) There were at Rome Greek and Latin schools, 
srhdre they accnstofned young people to compose and 
deidaim in both languages; a ptractioe necessary to a 
.«adoa w^ich bad received all its learning from the 
Greeks, and highly prcq>ar to keep up a commerce 
with tfaek masters, that they mi^t not relapse into 
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Ignorance. They sent (he young men of qunlitj'itf 
Athens, accompanied by leatned lutors. There/' 
became acquainted with the manners of the 
lished and civilized nation in the world ; imbibed good 
taste at its source; and studied the fine arts, in Ib^r 
native soil. They sent them also to Marseilles, where 
they acquired (1159) a knowledge of the sciences and 
polite literature. Young peo|ie went tbith^ from all 
countries, ^and were instructs in grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, history, medicine, mathematics, and astro¬ 
nomy. 

(1160) To complete their education, the young pa¬ 
tricians attended the tribunals, atid the pleadings of the 
most celebrated orators, that they might be quallfi^ 
for the bar, and plead the causes entrusted to them 
with ability. It was an ancient establishment of 
Romulus, who charged patrons with the defence of 
their clients, without any emolument, which could 
bear the name of salary. Thus, the same voices which 
commanded the people, were also employed in de¬ 
fending them. Romans of the highest distinction, 
from patriotic motives, devoted their time and talents 
to the service of their fellow-citizens, as the protectors 
of innocence and virtue, We must not imagine this 
generosity to be so dULnterested, that the piatroi^ 
proposed no advantage from it; it was the instrument 
of their ambition. They gav^HlUieir labour to the 
people, and the people acquitl^ themselves of tJuU 
debt, by conferring on them those honours and em¬ 
ployments which depended on their suffrages. 

(1161) But when the right of electing their magi*? 
tr^es was taken away by the emperors, the people, 
seeing themselves without patrons to defend tbeii 
causes, entrusted them to such citizens as they thought 
most eloquent and best skilled iu the law. This vnu 
the origiu of the profession of advocates. 

(1162) Claudius was the first who permitted the 
advocate to receive a salary to the amount of sixty 
pounds for one cause; but all above that sum wMR 
deemed extortion. (1163) Under Trajan, the senate 
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decr^ which obliged: the psuties to swear, 
Iheir ^astw was pleaded* ^at they had neither 
l^a nor proaised any thing to Uteir advocates. 

'i ^l^esc laws were not made to deprive honest coun- 
of the just fruit of their labours, but (1164) to 
check the mean avidity of those, who, for the sake of 
sordid lucre, disgraced so honourable a profession, 
iTacitut says, that they made a shameless traffic of their 
engagements, and that their treachery was offered to 
sale. (1165) Juvenal, ip his seventh satiA, tells ps, 
that many of them were clothed in purple, aod fared 
sumptuously every day; that they sported superb 
carriages, were atteuded by a numerous train*, apd 
displayed briliiaat rings at the bar, in order to be 
titought extremely rich, and make their employers 
pay &e dearer for their service. 


" The luxury of Borne will know no end; 

, " For etiU.the less we have the more we spend ; 

“ Trust eloquence to show our parts and breeding; 

“ Not Tully now could get ten groats by pleading; 

“ Unless the diamond glitter’d on his hand 
■“ Wealth’e all the rhetoric clients understandf-” 

(llSfl) The education of females was at first con¬ 
fined to the interior economy of the house, such as 
needle-work and spinmng; in which-mothers instructed 
their daughters. (1W7) But when a taste for the arts 
and' Sciences prevailed at Rome, education took a 
larg er scope. To the care of forming their maimers, 
and regulating their appearance, wets united that of 
cokivating and adorning their minds. The Greek and 
La^ lahgukges, eloquence and philosophy, were equally 
familiar to them. 

' (116B) Juvenal, in his satire against female pedahts, 
^t^uieB them for speaking so much, in mixed com. 

'w., 

^ ** An ordinance of Chatlemagrie, extracted (Vdm Naudems, forbids 
lawyers,' when they'go to plea^ bo be attended by more than thirty 
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paoj, on Bui\iecte of. literatnre.^SjB^ 
engross the conversation with 
and logical s^llogisrasi They are ipitravagmitf W^''| 
praiseB of Virgil. They weign in thewme baland^^ the 
merit of that p^, and the glory, of Hotpc^'. 1^7 
excuses for Dm, even when she stabs fas^self.^ (ll09) 
But there were othera, who without m^ng.# parade of 
their learning, or affecting to conc^ it, Mew how.to 
join to the modesty and, graces pecunar. to the sex, a 
taste for lllters, and the beauties of a cultivated mind. 
Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, and first wife of Julius 
CEesar, excelled in the epistolary style. Her letters are 
quoted by Cicero, and Quintilian. She was food of 
the sciences and langudlfes. and spoke her own with 
great purity. This was evident in the conversatton 
of her' children who were distinguished for their elo¬ 
quence. 

Appian has preserved the discourse which Hortensia, 
the daughter of Hortensius, the orator, pronounced in 
public, before the triumvirate. They had taxed four¬ 
teen hundred ladies of the greatest fortune and quality, 
to levy troops against Brutus and Cassius. At the 
head of her companions she dared to plead the cause of 
her sex before this tribunal, where men durst not raise 
their eyes, uor open their mouths; and she obtained, 
by her eloquence, that the nmuber of the ladies tax^ 
should be reduced to four hundred. 

Cicero in his epistles, commends Cerellia, an inge¬ 
nious and learned lady, for devoting a considerable part 
of her time to books and philosophy. He took d^jlght 
In her conversation and writings. He speaks with 
honour of the Roman ladies, who had the greatest taste 
for elegant learning and polite language. In order to 
distinguish himself iu the art of eloquence, he employed 
his leisure hours in their company. Thus, while be tool^ 
the lessons of Scaevola, the augur, he often convenndr 
with the accomplished Laalia, whose discourse, accord^ 
to his own testimony, was tinctured with the ekgaiKTe 6f, 
her father Laelius the most polished orator of his 
and so fipe poet, that be is said id kftye aKUsled ^r- 
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I cDDpositton of his comedies. He had the 
lfe‘c»mroon4cnce ssith Mucia, the daughter of LTelia, 
tiliirhed the celebrated orator L, Craasus; and with 
Licinias, who excelled in that delicacy of lan- 
‘ gef’t which was peculiar to their familiL 
Such was the laudable attention paioDy the Romans 
the education of youth, that Rome produced not 
oiily many brave, wise, and learned men, but also id- 
genious, virtuous, and aimable women. ^ 


FINIS. 


Mated by R. OBbert, St. Joim’s-Miuara, London. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As the subject of the following Volume U one of 
the noblest that ever employed human attention, 
a competent knowledge of it is essential to a liberal 
education, 

The conduct of Sylla and Marius, Catiline and 
Jugurtha, Caesar and Pompey, Constantine and 
Justinian, should be rendered as familiar to young 
students as the history of their native country. 
What classical scholar does not wish to know every 
particular respecting Cicero and Sallust, Ovid and 
Terence, Horace and Virgil, Juvenal and Tacitus T 
By a due consideration of 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was," 
much wisdom may be acquired ; while the excellent 
precepts of Seneca and Antoninus cannot fail to 
please and instruct. 

The domestic virtues of the Roman ladies deserve 
the highest praise. They were remarkable far 
industry, economy, chastity, and other amiable 
qualities. When contrasted with these, the ooudaot 
of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, appears in a very 
favourable light. 



IV 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The three last books are entirely new, as an 
abridgment; for neither the history of the Eastern 
Empire, nor the manners and customs of ihe 
Romans, are to be found in any other work of the 
same size. 

The Author aware how difficult it is, to inspire 
a taste for historical reading in very young people, 
has endeavoured to select the most interesting as 
well as instructive parts from the works he has 
abridged; at the same time, nothing has been 
omitted which could enforce virtuous principles, 
point out the vicissitudes of fortune, and create an 
abhorrence of vice. 

By the corresponding figures this edition will 
afford facility to pupils, who are required to give 
answers to “ Mr. Jamieson’s Questions on the 
Rev. John Adams’s Roman History.” It may 
also be acceptable to teachers, who will save some 
valuable time which they can devote to other depart¬ 
ments of their important profession. 
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